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OLLENDORFF'S 

GEEMAN METHOD. 



THIRD LESSON— Btitte l^ection.* 

ON RBADINO. 

In German all letters are pronounced ; consequently Read- 
ing offers no great difficulty to foreigners, and may be learned 
iQ one lesson. 

THE FJUNTBD CHABACTBRS OF THB GBBMAN ALFBABBT. 

The German alphabet is composed of tbe following twenty- 
suL characters : 



FIOr&BS. . 


Capital Letten. 


Small Letten. 


«tt 


a 


» 


6 


6 


c 


!D 


b 


e 


e 


8f 


f 


@ 





* 


f) 


3 


i 


3 


i 


A 


t 


a 


I 


m 


m 


91 


n 


o 





* . 


P 


D 


<l 


St 


t 



Their oamei. 


Tikcir ▼alut 


ah 


a 


bay 


b 


tsay 


ts 


day 


d 


a 


aS 


eff 


f 


n 


f 


ee 


e 


yot 


I 


kah 


el 


1 


em 


m 


. en 


n 


oh 





pay 

koo 


P 


q 



err i 

* Tbe first two lessons treat 6n the German handwriting. 
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FIGURF.flb 
Capital Letters. Small Letteri. Their nninea. 


Their valne. 


u 




f; d (the final s) 

t 

u 


ess 
tay 

00 

fow 


B 
t 

00 
f 


SB 

3 






vay 
iks 

ipsilon 
tset 


V 
X 

i 
ts 



Besides these single letters ^the following compound cha- 
racters are used, a., vowels : 51 or ^le, d ; O, or De, 5 ; £t or 
Ue, ii; ie, ei, eJj, oi, eu, an, ou, — &., consonants: d), fc&, g, |. 

BEMAKKS ON THB FKONUNCIATION OF TBB 6BBMAN LETTEBS. 

I. THE VOWELS. 

The diphthongs, ie, ei, eSj, ai, cu, &n, an, are always long ; the 
simple vowels, a,, e, i; o, u, tf, and d, 5; U, may be either long or 
short, but in every case they have the same sound. 
% a, has the sound of the English a in father, and is long in 
5Irt, kind, and short in fSxm, arm, long in lad, read, short 
in an, on. 
5le, d, resembles in sound, the English ea in 5«ar ; it is long 

in Ofldber, wheels, short in 9ldnt)er, borders. 
(5, t, when long, is pronounced either as ea in bear, like Sebct, 
leather, or a in /a^e, as reben, to speak. When short 
and accented it sounds either as the English e in the first 
syllable of better, viz : Blenben, to blind, or more like ea 
in learn, as lernen, to learn, gem, willingly. When un* 
accented, it is pronounced Uke the e in the second syllable 
of better, as in the final syllables of £et>er, teben, letnen. 
Every final e is pronounced in German, (as 8flebe, speech,) 
only in foreign appellative nouns which have an accented i 
before the final e, this e is mute, (as : $^ilofc))^ie philo^ 
sophi/,) but hot in proper names (as : ^axit, M(iria, pro- 
nounce 9Ka*ri*e). 
O, 0, has the sound of the English o in note, and is long in 
XoUf tone, short in rotten, to rolL 
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SDt, b, resembles in sound the English u in murder, or more 
the French eu in feu, and is long in diomer, Raman, short 
in forbern, to further. 

U, u, vhen long, sounds like oo in hoot, as Slut, blood; when 
short, like u in b%i9h, as bunt, variegated, 

Mt, iXf (the French u in hut\ has no corresponding sound in 
Fnglish, it is long in ubel, had ; truben, to trouble, short 
in bitr^n, to burden ; runben, to round. 

^f Xlf is only used in some foreign words and pronounced in 
the same manner, as ix. 

The Vowels a, t, o, may be doubled, but aa, tt, and oo, do not 
differ in sound from a long a, t, and o, as : 9lar, eagle ; 
@eele, soul; ®ee, sea; Tloo^, moss. The doubling of the 
vowel serves, therefore, only to show its being long, and 
the same end is often attained by the use of an ^, A. (See 
this letter). 

ic, (which never occurs at the beginning of a word), is pro- 
nounced like a long i, (i.e. ee in reed) as : Iteben, to love. 

Q\, <^, ^t, et, % at, are pronounced like the English t in 
write, as : (?i, egg ; mcin, my ; fe^n, to he; Jtaifer, emperor; 
9^ai, May. ^19, z^, are now rather obsolete, (Si and ei being 
used in their place ; it is the same with 3lt at the com- 
mencement of a word. 

du, eu, and ^u, au, resemble, in sound, the English oy in hoy, 
as: ixtM, faithful; neu, new; SBdume, trees; Jtrdutcr, herbs. 

%Vi, avi, is pronounced like the English ou in hovae, as : <@aud, 
house; aud, out. 

II. THE CONSONANTS. 

g (f), f (k), I 0), tn (m), n (n), J) (p), t (r), t (t), X (x), are 
pronounced exactly as their English equivalents. 

SB (b), and S) (b), at the commencement or in the middle of a 
word are pronounced like b and d in English ; but at the 
end their sound is nearly as hard as that of p and t. 

% (c), before a, 0, u, au, before a consonant or at the end of a 
syllable, has the sound of a k, as 6atO, Cato; 6rebit, 
credit ; ®^)ectatel, noise. Before all the other vowels it is 
pronounced like ts, as Sdfar, Casar; Sicero, Cicero. 

®f (0)/ &^ ^^^ beginning of a syllable, is pronounced like the 
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English g in give; as, ®a^ gift; ®ift, poutm. At the 
end of a syllable, it has an aspirated sound, which is 
harsher after a, o, \x, an, and softer after all the other 
Yowels, and after I and r. — ng, when they belonc^ to the same 
syllable, are pronounced like ng in ring, as (fting, and also 
when a vowel follows, Slinge, (ringi), ^an^t, length, being 
pronounced like singer, not Uke longer. In words bor- 
rowed from the French, 9 is pronounced as in that lan- 
guage, as, i^oge, box ; @ente, genius, 

^, (if), is always pronounced at the comoieuoement of a syl- 
lable, as, <&anb, hand ; but it is mute in the middle and at 
the end of a syllable, especially before and after a t (t), as, 
SBal^n, path; «&o^n, scorn; ^un, to do; 9lat]^, counsel ; 
qel^t, goes. In all such words the vowel is long. 

6^ is pronounced hke f ; 1. at the commencement of a word, 
as 6!^or, chorus; Qfyci^vA, Christ; and 2. when followed 
by an f or ^, where the d^ and f or d, belong originally to 
the same syllable, as HBac^d^ wax; n?a^fen, to grow, to 
wax, (but not in n?ac^«f^^> watchful, etc,). At the end or 
in the middle of a word it has an aspirated sound, whicH 
is harsher and very guttural after a, o^ u, au, but softer and 
less guttural after other letters. In words derived from 
the French, 6:1 preserves the French pronunciation; as, 
(Sl^arlatan, charlatan. Since the pronunciation of the as- 
pirated g and d^ can only be acquired by means of the ear, 
the professor should pronounce to his pupils the following 
woras : 

aSad^, brook. 9)ta:^en, to make. fRt\6f, rich. 

So(^, hole. $o(^en, to knock. @uc^, you. 

^3u(^, book. ^ud^en, to seek. Wlvi}, me. 

9iau4^, smoke. S3rau(^en, to use. Sleeken, rake. 

@age, tale. @teg, victory. Siatg, tallow. 

Sogen, bow. ^A^ig, capable. Serg, mountain. 

iBug, deceit. !!72dglt(^, possible. SRanclier, many. 

3luge, eye. SRAgt^e, servants. 99hki|»; milk. 

3 0), is pronounced like y in the English word you or yacht ; 

as. Sung young ; Sagb, hunt. 
S^f (q), is always ifoUowed by u, and the two letters together 
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are pronounced like kv in English, as Oual, torment; 
OueAe, source. 

S, (fi)f at the commencement and in the middle of a word, is 
pronounced like an English ^, as : ©amC; seed ; @eelf, soul; 
lefen, to read; at the end of a word it sounds more like an 
English ss, for example, bad, that ; ^an^, mouse ; ed, it. f , 
called esS'tset, sounds Hke an English s at the commence- 
ment of a word ; it never commences a word, hut occurs 
only in the middle after a long vowel or diphthong and at 
the end, as: reifen, to tear; f(^ie§en, to shoot ; @tra^e, 
street ; ^aa% measure. At the end of a word it is used 
in print and in writing instead of ff after short vowels, 
as, muf , must ; Slufi, river, instead of muff, Sluff. ®d^, fc^ 
is pronounced like sh in English, as, ®(!^af, sheep ; \(i)mm* 
men, to swim, (pronounce shwimmen). 

9}, r>, has, in purely German words, the sound of ^ as : SSatcr, 
father ; fSolt, people ; in foreign words it is pronounced 

- like an English v, as, 9$enu$, Venus. 

SB, xOf resembles in sound an English v, but is rather softer, 
as, SBalb, wood; ^tefe, meadow. 

3, }i, is pronounced like ts, as: 0leig, charm; 3^^^, tooth; 
3elt, tent. 

i, is used in print and writmg instead of a double z, and 
occurs, therefore, only after a short vowel, as, «lta|e^ cat ; 
@(3^a^, treasure. 

EXPLANATIONS OP THE MARKS, f ^. 

German idioms and expressions which differ from the Eng- 
lish idiom are marked thus : f 

A hand (^) indicates a rule relating to the syntax or con- 
struction. 



FOURTH LESSON- Fferte iLectfan.* 

Masc. Neut. 

Norn, the ter bad 

Gen, of the bed bed 

Bat. to the bem bem 

Ace. the bett bad 

• Note for the Teacher. — Each lesson should be dictated to the pupil, 
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Have you? <^aBen ®t«? 

Yes, Sir, I have. Sa, metn ^nt, \^ Ba(c. 

Have yoa the hat ? ^aUn %\t bm ^ut ? 

YeS| Sir, I have the hat. 3a, mein ^err, ic^ ^aU ben fut 

the rihbon. tai Sanb. 

the salt. ba< ^ol). 

the table. ben ITifd) « 

the sugar. ben Sucfer. 

the pa]-er. boS ^apvtx. 

Remark. — It will be seen, that in German every substan- 
tive begins with a capital letter. 

Masculine. Neuter. 

Nom. my mein mein 

Gen. ^ of my meineg meineS 

Dat. to my meinem meinem 

Ace. my meinen mein 

3if)x, your, is declined like mein, as : 

Masculine. Neuter. 

Nom. your 3br 36tt 

Gen. of your 3^ted Sl^eS 

Dat to your ' 3&rem Sbrem 

Jcc. your S^ren S^t 

Have you my hat ? ^aUn @te meinen ^ut ? 

Yes, Sir, I have your hat. 3a. mein ^err* ic^ Babe 3^ten ^ut 

Have you my ribbon ? ^aBen ^ie mein !i8anb ? 

I have your ribbon. 3(^ ^a6e 3^t )8anb. 

EXERCISB 1. 

Have you the salt ? — Yes, Sir, I have tbe salt. — Have you 
your salt? — I have my salt. — Have you the table? — I have 

who should pronounce every word, as it is dictated to him. After this, 
tbe teacher should exercise the pupil by putting questions to him in 
every possible way. Each lesson, with the exception of the fourth, will 
comprise three divisions : the Professor commences examining the pupil 
by putting such questions to him as are given in the exercises; next, he 
will dictate to him the following lesson ; lastly, he will put to him new 
questions on all the preceding lessons. According to tbe different de- 
grees of competency of the pupils, one lesson may be divided into two, 
two lessons into three, or two lessons combined into one. 

* The form of the Accusative, ben, shows that the substantive Xtfd^ is 
masculine. 

t 3^, written with a small initial (i^r) means their (or her), and it 
declined like 3^, your. 
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the table. — Have you my table ? — I hayc your table. — Hare 
you the sugar ? — I have the sugar. — Have you your sugar ? 
I have my sugar. — Have you the paper ? — I have the paper. 
— Have you my paper ? — I have your paper.* 



FIFTH LESSON— iFnnfte ILectiotu 

SBel^et; which, is declined like ber. 

Masculine. Neater. 

Which 1^^^- njfl*er njcldf^ed 



Neuter. 

bag ^\xXt 
bed guten 
bent guten 
bad gute 



\ Ace, trel^eit ireldjefl 

Declension of the adjective preceded by the definite article, 
or a word with the same termination .f . 

Masculine. 

N<m. the good ber gute 

Gen, of the good bed guten 

Bat. to the good bem guten 

Ace, the good ben guten 

^ B.EMARK. — ^The adjective is declined difFerently when pre- 
ceded by nteln, my ; 3^r, your ; or by one of the following 
.words : ein, a, one ; feln, none, no ; bein, thy ; fein, his ; i^^r, 
her ; unfer, our ; euer, your ; il&r, their. Example : 

Masculine. Neuter. 

ntein guter ntein guted 

meined guten metned guten 

nteinem guten ntetnem guten 
tneinen guten 

®ut. 

@(^le(^t. 



Nam. my good 
Gen. of my good 
Dat. to my good 
Ace. my good 

Good. 

Bad. 

Fine, beautiful, handsome. 



ntein guted. 



Ugly. 

Great, big, large, tall- 

* Fupila desirous of making rapid progress, may compose more phrases 
than are given in the exercises ; but they should read them aloud in 
writing them down. They should, at the same time, make separate lists 
of the substantives, adjectives, pronouns and verbs, which occur in the 
lessons, that they may find them the more easily when writiug the 
exercises. 

t Such as biefct; this ; |enev, that, etc 
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Have yon the good sugar ?i $aBen €>{e ben gutett 3u(fet? 

Yes, Sir, I have the good sugar. 3a, metit J&ett, iefy ^oBe ben gnten 

3u(frr. 

Have you the handsome ribbon ? ^oBen ®ie ba< f(f>dne SBanb ? 

1 have the handsome ribbon. 3(^ ^aBe bad f4^5ne Sanb. 

Which hat have you ? SBii^ ^ut ^Un ^ie ? 

I have my ugly hat. 3c|> l^aBe metnen l^Ailid^en ^nt. 

Which ribbon have you f SEHdifya SSanb ^oBen ®te ? 

I have your fine ribbon. S^ ^aU Sl^r fd^dned SBanb. 

EZBRCISB 2. 

Have you the beautiful hat ? — ^Yes, Sir, I have the heautiful 
hat. — Have you my ugly hat ? — I have your ugly hat. — Have 
you the good salt ? — I have the bad salt. — Have you your 
good salt? — I have my good salt. — ^Which salt have vouf — ^I 
have your good salt. — ^Which sugar have you ? — I have my 
good sugar. — Have you my good sugar? — I have your good 
^uear. — Which table have you ? — I have the handsome table. 
— -Have you my handsome table ? — I have your handsome 
table. — "Which paper have you ? — I have the bad paper. — 
Have you my ugly paper? — I have your ugly paper. — Which 
bad hat have you? — I have my bad hat. — Which fine ribbon 
have you? — I have your fine ribbon. 



SIXTH LESSON— SecSrfe ILertfan. 


Masc. 


Neut. 


Masc Neut. 


Norn. He 


it. 


Norn, tx e3 


Ace. Him 


it. 


Ace. il)n «« 


Not. 




Sfli^t. 


I have not. 

No, Sir. 

Have you the table ? 

No, Sir, I have it not. 

Have yon the paper ? 

No, Sir, I have it not. 




S6f f aBe nu^t 

{Rein, mein $ert. 

^abeneieben tifd^? 

9lein, mein ^m, id^ ^oBc il^n n^t 

^aBen @te baS ^a)net? 

Sfletn, mein ^err, x^ l^aBe t§ n^t. 


bet @tein, the stone. 
baS %u^, the cloth. 


tea S3tei the lead. baS ^o% the wood. 
ba0 ®i)tb, the gold. ba6 iBeber, the leather. 



Remark. — The derivative syllables en and em, serve to 
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fonn adjectives and indicate the substance of which a thing is 
composed. 

Of ]9on 



of gold, golden. 


golben. 


of lead. 


Bletcm. 


of stone. 


^etnttn 


pretty. 


]^ttif(^ (ottig^. 


of paper. 


^xqnercn. 


Have yon the paper hat ? 




I have it not. 


3(^ "fyabf i^n ni^t. 


the wooden table. 


ten ^oljemen STtfi^. 


the stone horse. 


la» fletnenie fPfetb. 


the dress, coat. 


Un atixf (ba« iUrib). 


the coat of cloth« 


ten tn^jtnen (Rod, (b 




tttdftnt SaOb). 


the horse. 


ba«$fRt. 


the dog. 


bcn^nnb. 


the shoe. 


UaCkfyv^ 


the thread. 


tfn Btintn, ben faben. 


of thread. 


Sttrimei^ fAbcn (adjectives). 


the stocking^ 


b<n Gtcmn^yf . 




' ben jttriciicnen 6tttnn)}f. 


the thread stocking. 


* ben 3u)Uu^ciun)>f. 


_ 


(.ben fdbcnen @ti:ttm)}f. 


the candlestick. 


ben Seui^tet. 


the gold ribbon. 


baS gotbcne Sonb. 




SZEBCISB 3. 



Have yon the wooden table 1 — No, Sir, I have it not.— 
Which table have you ? — I have the stone table. — ^Have you 
my gold candlestick ?t— I have it not. — Which stocking have 
you? — I have the thread stocking. — Have you my thread 
stocking ? — I have not your thread stocking. — Which coat 
have you? — I have my cloth coat. — ^Which horse have you? 
— I have the wooden horse. — Have you my leathern (lebern) 
shoe ? — I have it not. — ^Have you the leaden horse ? — I have 
it not. — Have you your good wooden horse ? — I have it not. — 
Which wood have you ?— I have your good wood. — Have you 
my good gold? — I have it not. — ^Which gold have you? — I 
have the good gold. — Which stone have you ? — I have your 
beautiful stone. — ^Which ribbon have you? — I have your gold 
ribbon. — Have you my handsome dog? — I have it. — Have 
you my ugly horse?-— I have it not. 
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SEVENTH LESSON— SieienU iLectfan. 



The trunk. 
The hutton. 
The money. 

Something. 
Nothing. 

Have you something ? 
I have nothing. 

the cheese. 

the stale bread. 

the pretty dog. 

the silver. 

the silver ribbon. 
Are you hungry ? 

I am hungry. 
Are you thirsty ? 
I am thirsty. 
Are you sleepy ?. 
I am sleepy. 
Are you tired ? 
I am not tired. 



JDen Stofftt, 
S>tn Jtno^f. 

©twos. 

•^abcn @ie tUoaif 
3(^ ^U nic^ts. 

ten JtAfe. 

k)a« alte iBrOb. 

ben l^ubfc^en (arttgen) ^unb. 

ba0 @ilbet. 

bae filberne 93anb. 
@tnb @te ^ungrig (t^oBcn 6te ^vm* 

get)? 
3(^ Hn ^ungrig (t3(^ l^abe <i&unger). 
@tnb ®ie burfitg (t^aben €iie ^urfl) f 
3c^ bin burftig (t3(^ ^abe JDuvfl). 
^inb @ie fc^iUferig (fc^Ufrtg) ? 
3d|> bin fdJ^Uferig (fc^Wfrig). 
@inb &\t mube ? 
3cl^ bin nii^t milbe. 



Of the (genitive), jy^^' ? be0. 

Remark. — Masculine and neuter nouns take the termi- 
nation or ed in the genitive singular. 

Of the tailor. beS ^d^netberf. 

of the dog. M ^unbed. 

of the baker. beS ^BAcfetil. 

of the neighbour. bed 9^aci^barS. 

of the salt. bed @aljed. 

The baker's dog. bet ^m\> bed SA^etd or bed SSficferd 

4&unb.* 
the tailor's coat. bet fRod bed ©d^neibctd or bed @cl^nei« 

berd9iod. 

XXBRCISB 4. 

Have you the leather trunk? — I have not the leather 
trunk. — Have you my pretty trunk ? — I have not your pretty 
trunk. — ^Which trunk have you ? — I have the wooden trunk. — 

* The first of these two expressions is most used. 
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Hare yoa my old batton? — I have it not. — ^Which silrer have 
you ? — I have the good sUver. — Which cheese hare you T — I 
have the old cheese. — Have you something T — I have some* 
thing. — Have you my big do*? ? — I have it not. — SLave yoo 
your good gold? — I Have it. — Which d<^ have yon? — I have 
the tailor's dog. — Have you the big dog of the neighbour ? — 
I have it not. — Have you the dog's gold ribbon T — No, Sir, I 
have it not. — ^Which coat have you? — I have the tailor's good 
coat. — Have you the good bread of the good neighbour ? — I 
have it not. — Have you my tailor's gold ribbon ? — I have it. 
— ^Have you the ribbon of my pretty dog ? — I have it not. — 
Have you the good baker's good horse ? — I have it. — Have 
you the good tailor's horse ? — I have it not. — Are you hun- 
gry ? — I am hungry. — Are you sleepy ? — I am not sleepy.— 
Which candlestick have you ? — I have the gold candlestick of 
my good baker. 



EIGHTH LESSON— acftte Eectfon. 

Something good. ttxoai &vtH. 

Nothing bad. nic^te 8(^lt(^trS. 

Have you soxething good ? J&aBen Ste ehvof (tkHH ? 

I have nothing bad. S<|r \faht nv^ti ^iuSftti, 

What ? 5Dad ? 

What have yon ? 9Da< BaSen @ie ? 

What have you good f fEiat f^ahtn ®te ®utt«? 

I have the good bread. ^ ^abt lai gnu Sroo. 

rpi . f Masc, ben. 

That of the neighbour. ben U9 9lcid)f>mi. 

That of the tailor. ta« ta &^ntiut9. 

Or, ODer. 

The book, bad fBu^, 

Have you my book, or that of the ^aSen @te metn fBudf obct baS bc8 

neighbour ? fftaa}baxi ? 

I have that of the neighbour. ^^ ^bt taS U9 ffla^tatt. 

Have yon your hat or that of the ^aben @ie 3^ren $ut obet b<n bcl 

baker? iB^dtx^, 

BXERCISE 5. 

Have you my book ?— I have it not. — ^Which book have 
you ? — I have my good book. — Have you something ugly ? — 
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I have nothing ngly. — I have something pretty.— Which tahle 
have you? — I have that of the baker. — Have you the dog of 
the bakeri or that of the neighbour ? — I have that of the 
neighbour. — ^What have you? — I have nothing. — Have you 
the good or the bad sugar ? — I have the good (sugar). — Have 
you the good or the bad horse of the neighbour ? — I have the 
good. — ^Have you the gold candlestick or the silver one ? — I 
have the wooden candlestick. — Have you my neighbour's 
paper or that of my tailor ? — I have that of your tailor. — Are 
you hungry or thirsty ? — I am hungry. — Are you sleepy or 
tired? — I am tired. — ^What have you pretty ? — I have nothing 
pretty. — Have you the leather shoe ? — I have it not. 



NINTH LESSON-^ennte ILectfon. 

Have you. my coat or that of the ^ahtn @te tneinpn diod otet Un bef 

tailor ? 6(^neiber0 ? 

I have yours. 3c^ l^aBe un SJ^rigen. 

Masculine. Neuter. 

Norn, mine^ ber meintge, bad nieinige. 

uicc. mine, ben meinigen; bad metnige. 

Nom. yours, ber 36tige, bad 3^rigc. 

Jcc. yours, ben S^tigen, bad S^rige. 

The absolute possessive pronouns, such as : ber Sl^tige; bet 
nteinige, &c. are declined like adjectives preceded by the 
definite article. (See lessor 5.) 

Remark. — "When the conjunctive possessive pronouns, 
ntetn, my ; i^x, your ; fein, his ; &c., are used instead of the 
absolute possessive pronouns, bet meintge, mine; ber 36rige, 
yours ; &c., they take the termination er for the masculine, 
and ed for the neuter. Examples : 

Is that your hat ? 3ft ba« 3l^r $ut ? 

Koy Sir, it is not mine, it is yours, fflm, mm ^txt, tt ift nicf^t meinet, 

fontent 3i^rec. 
Is that my book ? 3fl lai mein iSuc^ ? 

No, it is not yours, but mine. Sinn, rd ijt nic^t 3^teS, fcnbem metneS. 

the man. ter ^cmn (vir); fcec SRenfc^ (gen. 

en, homo.) 
the stick, the cane. bet @to(f . 
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my brother. mcin Scubcr. 

the shoemaker. bee ®(^u^ina(^ 

the merchant, tradesman, bet Jtaufmana. 
the friend. bet Steunb. 

Have you the stick of the merchant ^a^ e\t ben etad U» itoafmanH 
or yonrs ? tfbce bca S^rigoi? 

Neither, nor. ®ehrr, nod^. 

I have neither the stick of the mer* 3(^ Ifobt tscbcc ben Btod btf itoitf* 

chant nor mine. mannl no(^ ben meinigen. 

Are you hongry or thirsty ? Gtiib ®tc ^ungrig obet bitrfitg ? ^abtn 

@te hunger obcr !X)uTfl ? 
I am neither hungry nor thirsty. 3^ Hn loeber l^ungrig no^ butfKg. 3(^ 

loBc nebfc ^ungct nocfi IDitrft. 

EXBBCI8B 6. 

Have you my cloth, or yours ? — I have neither yours nor 
mine. — I have neither my bread nor the tailor's. — Have you 
my stick or yours? — ^I have mine. — Have you the shoe- 
maker's shoe or the tradesman's ? — I have neither the shoe- 
maker's nor the tradesman's. — Have you mv brother's coat ? 
— ^I have it not. — Which paper have voui — I have that of 
TOUT friend. — Have you my dog, or that of my friend? — I 
nave that of your friend.— Have you my thread stocking or 
my brother's : — I have neither yours nor your brother's. — 
Have vou the good bread of my good haker or that of my 
friend f — I have neither that of your good baker nor that of 
your friend. — "Which bread have you ? — I have mine. — ^Which 
ribbon have you ? — I have yours. — Have you the good or the 
had cheese ? — I have neither the good nor the bad. — Have 
you something? — I have nothing. — Have you my pretty dog 
or my ugly one ? — I have neither your pretty dog nor your 
ugly one. — Have you my friend's stick ? — I have it not. — 
Are you sleepy or hungry ? — I am neither fileepy nor hungry. 
' — Have you the good or the bad salt ? — I have neither the 
ffood nor the bad. — Have you my horse or the man's ? — I 
nave neither yours nor the man's.— What have you? — I have 
nothing beautiful. — ^Are you tired ? — I am not tired. 



TENTH L£SSON— 2e]^ ILectum. 

The cork. ber jpfco^jf (?Pfco»)fen). 

the corkscrew. 'ber ^fvi^xt^tt (^fto)p^tnpie^). 



u 
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the umbrella, 
the boy. 



ber 9t(genf(^tnn. 
tet Xnctbt (gen. n). 



Remark. — All masculine substantives (except bet JTdfc, the 
cbeese>) ending in t, take, in the genitive singular, the ter- 
mination n, which they keep in all the other cases of the 
singular and in all cases of the plural. 

bet Srangofe. 
bcr Simmcrmaniu 
ber <&ammcr. 
ba« (tfifen. 
eifcrn (adjective), 
bee Slaqti, 
bet Sleifiifi. 
bet Stnget^it^ 
bet itaffec. 
bet <6onig. 
bet Bwiebad. 

^oAt t(^ ? 

€ie ^aben. 

SBaS^abeic^? 

6te l^aben ben ^ammet bel 3immet« 

mannt. 
^aBe i(^ ben fflaqitl ? 
@ie ^aben i^n: 
^aht xdf bod iBtob ? 
€ie ^aben ed. 
t3(^ ^abe iRej^t. 
t3(^ l^abe Unted^t 
t^^abe t(^ 9ie(^t ? 
t^te l^oben nU^t Unte<|;t. 



The Frenchman, 
the carpenter, 
the hammer, 
the iron, 
of iron, 
the nail, 
the pencil, 
the thimble, 
the coffee, 
the honey, 
the biscuit. 

Have I ? 

You have. 

What have I ? 

You have the carpenter's hammer. 

■ 

Have I the nail ? 
You have it. 
Have I the bread ? 
You have it. 
I am right. 
I am wrong. 
Am I right ? 
You are not wrong. 



BZBBCISB 7. 

I have neither the baker's dog nor that of my friend. — Are 
you sleepy ? — I am not sleepy, I am hungry. — You are not 
hungry. — Have I the cork ? — ^No, Sir, you have it not. — 
Have I the carpenter's wood? — You have it not.— Have I the 
good umbrella of the Frenchman ? — You have it. — Have I 

the iron nail of the carpenter, or yours ? — You have mine. 

You have neither the carpenter's nor mine. — ^Which pencil 
have I ? — ^You have the Frenchman's. — Have I your thimble 
or the tailor's ? — You have neither mine nor the tailor's.— 
Which umbrella have I ? — You have my good umbrella. 
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Have I the Frendunan't good honey ? — ^Too hm?e it not — 
MThich hiscoit have I ? — ^Yon hare that of my good neigh- 
bour. — Have yoa my coffee, or that of my g^)od boy ? — I 
have that of your good boy. — HaTe yon your oorkacrew, or 
mine ? — ^I have neither yocrs nor mine. — ^Wtiat have you ?^ 
I have my good brother's good pencil. — ^Am I right \ — ^Toa 
are right. — ^Am I wrong? — ^Ton are not wrong. — ^Am I right 
or wrong? — ^Ton are neither right nor wrong. — ^Ton are 
hungry. — ^Ton are not sleepy. — ^Yoa are neither hongiy nor 
thirsty. — ^Ton have neither the good coffee nor the good 
sugar. — ^What have I ? — ^Yoa have nothing. 



ELEVENTH LESSON— Sftt Itcticn. 

Have I the iron or the golden nail ? ^abt iOf leu dTcmca ^a tea gvlbcaai 

Too have neither the iron nor the 6ic Ifahtn ttcfccr bea ctfcraea aiN^ Uu 
golden naiL goltcsea Slagd. 



The sheep, 
the wether, 
the chiclLen. 
the ship, 
the flax, 
lineu. 
the sack, 
the linen sack, 
the young man. 
the voath. 

Who? 

Who has? 
Who has the trunk ? 
The man has the trunk. 
The man has not the trunk. 
Who has it ? 
The young man has it. 
The young man has it not. 

He has. 

He has the knife. 
He has not the knife. 
He has it. 
Has the man ? 
Has the painter? 



bee ^ammd (6<^d^). 

boS ®<^tff. 

bar ecin (3(a<^). 

Innen (adjective). 

bcr ^od. 

bcr leineiK Coif. 

bet jungc ^BUj^ (gen. ca). 

bcc Wangling. 

SBct? 

SBcrlot? 
aBct^ ben Jlojfet? 
tS>n fSftann ^at ben Stofftt. 
t^Dec ^ann ^ot ben Jtoffcc n t (^ t 
SBer Mi^n? 
S>er iungc (D2eitf<!^ ffat xfm. 
f^kt lun^c SfUttidf ffotiifnui^U 

dc bat. 
(Sx ^at ba< aKeffcc. 
t6r f^at tia ^t^tt B i c|i t 
^r f)at a. 
^at ber^ann? 
^ot bet SRalct? 
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Has the friend ? ' 4at ^et Sreunb ? 

Has the boy the carpenter's hammer? ^at bet StnaU Un ^ommcc Ui Simmcr- 

mannd? 
I He has it. (Srr ^at t^n. 

i Has the youth it ? ^ot i^n ber SfltigUng ? 

What has my friend f ^al l^at mcin Sfreunb ? 

►:; Is he thirsty? S ft rr burfHg? («at ec iputfl?) 

' He is thirsty. On ijl butflig. («5 $at rDur^.) 

Is he tired ? 3jl ec mube ? 

He is not tired. (ir ift iit(^t mube. 

SXBRCI8B 8* 

Is he hungry or thirsty ? — He is neither hungry nor thirsty. 
—Has the friend my hat ? — He has it. — He has it not. — Who 
has my sheep? — ^lour friend has it. — Who has my large 
sack ? — ^The haker has it. — Has the youth my hook ? — He 
has it not. — ^What has he ? — He has nothing. — Has he the 
hammer or the nail ? — He has neither the hammer, nor the 
nail. — Has he my umbrella, or my stick ? — He has neither 
your umbrella nor your stick. — Has he my coffee or my sugar ? 
— He has neither your coffee, nor your sugar ; he has your 
honey. — Has he my brother's biscuit or the Frenchman's ? — 
He has neither your brother's nor the Frenchman's, he has 
that of the good boy. — Which ship has he T^He has my 
good ship. — Has he the sheep or the wether ? 

BXBRCI8B 9* 

Has the young man my knife, or that of the painter 7 — He 
has neither yours, nor that of the painter. — Who has my 
brother's handsome dog? — ^Your friend has it.— What has 
my friend ? — He has the baker's good bread. — He has the 
good neighbour's good chicken. — ^What have you ? — I have 
nothing. — Have you my sack or yours ? — I have that of your 
friend. — Have I your good knife ? — ^You have it. — You have 
it not. — Has the youth it? — He has it not. — ^What has he ? — 
He has something good. — He has nothing bad. — Has he 
something ? — He has nothing. — Is he sleepy ? — He is not 
sleepy, he is hungry. — ^Who is hungry ? — ^The young man is 
hungry. — ^Your friend is hungry. — Your brother's boy is 
hungry. — My shoemaker's brother is hungry. — ^The boy of 
my good tailor is thirsty. — ^Which man has my book ?— Your 
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firiend has it. — ^He has your good cheese. — Has he it ? — Yes. 
Sir, he has it. 



TWELFTH LESSON— 2tD0lfte Etclwn. 



The peasaat. 
the ox. 
the cook, 
the bird. 



tor SBautx (genit. n). 



Masculine. Neuter. 

(Nam. feln feiu. 

\ Ace. feinen fein. 

Rkmark. — ^The conjunctive possessive pronoun fein, is de- 
clined like mein and 3^r. (See Less. 4 and 5.) 

5Der SScbtente. 



His, its 



The (man-) senrant. 
the broom. 
Has the servant his broom ? 

his eye, 

his foot, 

his rice. 
Has the cook his cliicken, or that of 

the peasant ? 
He has his. 



la Scfen. 

^ Ut ^cbientc feinen Sefen? 

fein Stuge. 

feinen %uf. 

fdnen btai. 
^cA bet SMfy fein ^u^n obcr boS be< 

a3anent? 
dt'^tta feintge. 

Masculind. Neuter. 

His, its (absolute possessive f Nam, ber feintge bad feinige. 

pronoun) \ Ace. ben feinigen bad feintge. 

Has the servant his trunk or mine ? ^at bet SBebiente feinen Aoffec obcr ben 

meinigen ? 
He has his. dt l^ot ben feinigen. 

Have yon your shoe or his f ^oBen ®te 3^rcn @c^u]^ ober ben feinigen ? 

I have his. 3c^ 1^ ben feinigen. 

iNom. Semonb. 
Gen. Semanbed. 
Dat. Semanbem, or Semanb. 
Ace. Semanben, or Semanb. 

^at 3emanb meinen ^ut ? 
c 3emanb l^at iJ^n. 
I ^9 fyit i^n 3emanb. 

SBvc ^at meinen @to(f ? 

9ltemanb fat if n. 

C 



Has any body my hat ? 

Somebody has it. 

Who has my stick f 
Nobody has it. 
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Nobody, no one. 9liemanb. 

Eemark. — 0licnianb is declined exactly like 3emanb. 

Who has my ribbon ? SBer l^at metn Sanb? 

Nobody has it. 9ltemaitb ^at t6. 

Nobody has bis broom. dliemanb l^at femen Sefcn. 

EXBRCISB 10. 

Have you the peasant's ox, or the cook's? — I have neither 
the peasant's, nor the cook's. — Has the peasant his rice ? — 
— He has it. — Have you it ? — I have it not — Has his boy 
the servant's broom ? — He has it. — ^Who has the boy's pencil ? 
— No one has it. — Has your brother ray stick, or that of the 
painter ? — He has neither yours nor the painter's, he has his. 
— :Has he the good or the had silver ? — F|3 has neither the 
good nor the bad. — Has he the wooden horse, or the leaden 
horse? — He has neither the wooden horse, nor the leaden 
horse. — What has he good ? — He has my good honey. — Has 
my neighbour's boy my book ? — He has it not. — Which book 
has he I — He has his beautiful book. — Has he my book or 
his ? — He has his. — Who has my gold button ? — Nobody has 
it. — Has anybody my thread stocking ? — No one has it. 

EXERCISE 11. 

Which ship has the merchant ? — He has his. — ^Which horse 
has my friend ? — He has mine. — Has he his dog ? — He has 
it not. — Who has his dog? — Nobody has it. — ^Who has my 
brother's umbrella ? — Somebody has it. — ^Which broom has 
the servant? — He has his. — Is anybody hungry? — Nobody 
is hungry. — Is anybody sleepy ? — Nobody is sleepy. — ^Is any 
one tired ? — No one is tired. — ^Who is right ? — No one is 
right. — Have I his biscuit? — ^You have it not. — Have I 
the ox of his good brother? — You have it not. — ^Which 
chicken have I ? — ^You have his.— rls anybody wrong ? — No 
one is wrong. 



THIRTEENTH LESSON— ©reijefinte lection. 

The sailor S)er 9)?atroff, ber Bomint^U 

the chair Uc BtuHfL 
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the looking-glass. in epUgd. 

the candle. lai iidft, 

the tree. brt sBaunu 

the garden. tet (Stortea. 

the stranger* la ^embe. 

the glove. trr ^ jnt^af. 

this ass. fciefcr ditL 

this hay. tit\ti (tiefl) ^ci. 

the corn. lat Siotn, bol dctcdbe. 

this man. biefa 9Rann. 

that man. ienet SRann. 

this hook. bicfef (bieB) 6iu^.* 

that book. j[ene< *£udf, 

N. 6. D. A. 

tk'b J Masc. bicfer biefed bicfcm blefen. 

inis. \]:ieut. biefc« biefeg bicfem bicfeg. 

Remark. — Sener, iened, is declined exactly like biefer, biefed. 
Both are declined like the definite article. (See Lesson 4). 

Have yon this hat or that ? ^aBm @ie biefnt ^itt ober itntn ? 

But. %htx, fonbcnk 

Kb MARK. — ^6er is used after affirmative and negative sen- 
tences ; fonbern can only be used after a negative sentence. 

I have not this, but that. 3(^ l^aBe ntc^t biefm, foabetn itntn, f 

Has the neighbour this book or that ? ^ot bet fHa^hat biefed i^cr itntt Su(^ ? 
He has this, but not that. (^ l^at btefe< abtt nidft [tntS. 

Have yon this looking-glass or that ? ^ahtn @te btefen obcc iencn @ptcge(? 
I have neither this nor that. S^ ^oBe »cbet biefen no^ ienen. 

This ox. btefer Oc^fe. 

the letter. ber »3ritf. 

the note. ber 3ette( (tea SBiUtt). 

the horse-shoe. bad <$ufeifen. 

BXERCISB 12. 

Whicli bay bas tbe stranger ? — He has that of tbe pea^^ant. 
Has this sailor my looking-glass? — He has it not. — Have 
you this candle or that ? — I have this. — Have you the hay of 

*' l^cf or ties is often used instead of btefe< in the nominative and accu- 
sative of the neuter, especially when it stands alone in the sense of this 
thing, this object* 

t When the phrase beginning with but, is also negative, but must be 
translated by o^; Ex. 3c^ ^aBe nic^t biefen, abet aiufi ntc|;t ieufn. 

c 2 
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my garden, or that of yours ? — I have neither that of your 
garden, nor that of mine ; but I have that of the stranger. — 
Which glove have you ? — I have his glove. — ^Which chair has 
the stranger? — He has his. — Who has my good candle? — 
This man has it. — ^Who has that lookuig-glass f— This stranger 
has it. — ^What has your servant? — He has. the tree of this 
garden, — Has he the book of that man? — He has not the 
book Ld that man, but he has that of this boy. — ^Which ox 
has this peasant? — He has that of your neighbour. — Have I 
your letter or his ? — You have neither mine nor his ; but you 
have that of your friend. — Have you the hay of this horse ? — 
I have not his hay, but his horse-shoe. — Has your brother 
my note or his ? — He has the sailor's. — Has this stranger my 
glove or his ? — He has neither yours nor his, but he has that 
of his friend. — Are you hungry or thirsty ? — I am neither 
hungry nor thirsty, but I am sleepy. — Is he sleepy or hungry ? 
He is neither sleepy nor hungry, but he is tired. — Am I 
wrong or right ? — You are neither wrong nor right ; but your 
good boy is wrong. — Have I the good or the bad knife ? — 
You have neither the good nor the bad, but the ugly one. — 
What have I ? — ^You have nothing good, but you have some- 
thing bad. — Who has my ass? — ^The peasant has it. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON— Fterjefittte aectton. 

^..-0* (relative pronoun). {S^S I^^ i^^ ^^ 

B.BMARK A. — It will be seen that the relative pronoun 
TOcIc^er, is declined exactly like the definite article, which may 
be used instead of it; in this case, however, the genitive 
masculine and neuter of the article is bejfen, instead of bcS, 
The genitive masculine and neuter ivclc^ed, is not used, but 
beffen is always employed instead of it. 

Have yon the hat which my brother J&aBen @ie ben $ut, tcelc^en mein 

has? '^rubcTl^at? 

I have not the hat, which your 3(^ ^abt nic^t Un ^vt, tte^en 3l^r 

brother has. ^nibet iat. 
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Have yon the horse, which I have ? ^ofecn @te b<tf 9fet^, ttc^d u^ foBe ? 
I have the horse which you have. 34^ tfoJbt Ua $fett totU^ ®i< ^abciu 

Masculine. Neater. 

rNom. berietiige ba^imige. 

Thi$ one, that one J Gen. bedienigm Mjtntgeii. 

(detenmnatiye pronoun). | Dat. b^mientgen bemientgen. 

^Aec. benitnigcn badienige. 

Remark B. — ^The English determinatiTe pronouns this and 
thatf when followed hy a relative pronoun, are translated in 
German hj bftj[enige, composed of the definite article and {entg, 
and declined like an adjective preceded hy the definite article. 
Instead of beTieni(;e, the definitive article itself may be used 
with certain modifications, explained in Less. 64. 

I have that one which you have. | f 5 ^^ benimtgai, to^ &t ^oBciu 

( 3c^ l^oBe ten, ttxtt^en @tt ^ben. 

Yonh.veth.ton.whichIh.ve. { ll! S^l TJ^^^^-^^ 

Nominative. 
That one, who or which. (^^^ ^^^8' ^1*T 

Accosative. 
That one, wham or which. (^^^ $l"i'"^9'" ^'1^2' 

Which carriage have yon ? ^t^en SBagett ^oBen €>te? 

1 have that one, which yonr friend 3df ^aJfx ben (bcnj[entgai), loclc^ 3$t 
has. Sceunb ^ 

The carriage. tet SBagen. 

the house. ua ^aui. 

jyitf «am« \iV«i^ baffelbc (baS ndmli(]^e). 

Remark C. — ^BerfelSe, the same, is composed of the definite 
article and fe(6; and declined like berientge. It is often used 
instead of the personal pronoun of the third person, either to 
avoid repetition, or to render the phrase clearer. 

Have yon the same stick which I ^aUn &xt ttnftVbta (ben ndmltc^en) 

have? @tocf, beni<^ ^aBe? 

I have the same. 5^ ^abe bcnfetben (ben ndmtU^en). 
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Has this man the same cloth which ^at Hefer ^ann baffetbc (ta9 nAmfi^) 
you have ? %u^, hxlc^cf (tai) @i€ Baben? 

He has not the same. On 'fyat niOft baffelbe {tat nAmlt^c). 

Has he (i. e. the same man) my 4at bcrfelbc mcinen ^anbfc^u^ ? 
glove ? 

He has it not. (St l^at tl^n (benfeOcn) n^t. 

EXERCISE 13. 

Haye you the garden which I have? — I have not that 
which you have. — ^Which looking-glass have you? — ^I have 
that which your hrother has. — Has he the hook which 
your friend has ? — He has not that which my friend has. — 
Which candle has he? — He has that of his neighbour. 
— He has that which I have. — Has he this tree or that 
one ? — He has neither this one nor that one, he has that 
which I have. — ^Which ass has the man ? — He has that which 
his boy has. — Has the stranger your chair or mine ? — He has 
neither yours nor mine, but he has the good chair of his 
friend. — Have you the glove which I have, or that which my 
tailor has ? — I have neither that which you have, nor that 
which your tailor has, but I have mine. — Has your shoemaker 
my handsome shoe or that of his boy ? — He has neither yours^ 
nor that of his boy, but he has that of the good stranger. — 
Which house has the baker? — He has neither yours nor 
mine, but he has that of his good brother. — ^Which carriage 
have I? Have I mine or that of the peasant? — ^You have 
neither yours nor the peasant's, you have that which I have. 
— Have you my fine carriage ? — I have it not, but the French- 
man has it. — What has the Frenchman? — He has nothing. — 
What has the shoemaker? — He has something beautiful. — 
What has he beautiful ? — He has his beautiful shoe. — Is the 
shoemaker right ? — He is not wrong ; but his neighbour, the 
baker, is right. — Is your horse hungry ? — It is not hungry, 
but it is thirsty. — Have you the hay of my ass, or yours ? — I 
have that which my brother has. — Has your friend the same 
horse which my brother has ? — He has not the same horse, 
but the same coat. — Has he (l^at berfeI6e) my umbrella? — He 
has it not. 
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FIFTEENTH LESSON— JFunfjc^nte Eection. 

DBCLEN8I0N OF MASCULINE AND NEUTER SUBSTANTZVBS* 

I. SINGULAR. 

Rule 1. — ^Masculine and neuter substantives take, in the 
genitive singular, the termination ed or 6 ; those ending in d, 
%, f0, 1, %, take ed ; the remainder, especiaJlj those ending in 
el, tn, tx, ^en, and letn, take d. 

2. — ^All masculine substantives, which, in the nominative, 
end in t, take the termination n in all the other cases of the 
singular, and in all cases of the plural. Exception : ber J^dfc, 
the cheese, is declined according to Rule I. 

II. PLURAL. 

Rule 1. — ^All substantives, without exception, take in tbe 
dative plural the termination n, unless they have it already in 
the nominative. 

2. — The other eases of the plural, the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative are alike, viz. : 

a) All masculine and neuter substantives ending in el, en, er, 
and the diminutives ending in (bin aud lein, retain in the plural 
the termination of the singular. 

6) All the other masculine substantives take in the plural the 
termination t, and the neuter substantives er; at the same 
time, both, masculine and neuter substantives, modify the 
vowels a, o, u, and the diphthong au of the radical syllable 
into a, b, fi, an. 

e) Neuter substantives ending in cl, en, er, do not modify 
the vowel of the radical syllable in the plural, except bad 
SUo^tx, the monastery, plural bie Jtlofler.* 

The hats. 3)te ^ilte. 

the buttons. tie Stno^^fc 

the tables. tie Zxidfyt. 

the houses. lit ^Aufer. 

the ribbons. tie SSdnter. 

the threads. tie 9dten. 

* Those substantives, which are declined differently from these rules, 
will be marked thus : (*). 
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the t&ilors. 
the notes, 
the boys, 
tbe Frenchmen, 
the men. 



bte @d^netbcr. 

tic 3ettc; tie Sittette. 

tie itnabcn. 

tie $^an)ofeiu 

tie WUni^tn, 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIYE, PBECBDED BT THE DEFINITE 

AETICLE IN THE PLURAL. 

For all genders. 

Norn, the good. Norn, bic guten. 

Gen. of the good. Gen, ber gutcu. 

Dat, to the good. Dat. ben guten. 

Ace. the good. Ace. bte guten. 

The good boys. 2)te guten J^naBen. 

the ugly dogs. tie ^^li^tn ^unte. 

Remark. — An adjective, preceded by a possessive pronoun, 
is, in the plural, declined in the same manner as when pre- 
ceded by the definite article. 



My good 



Have yon my good books ? 
I have your good books. 



For all genders. 

Nom. meine guten. 
Gen. meiner guten. 
Dat. meinen guten. 
Ace. meine guten. 

^aben ®ie meine gnten i@u<^? 
3(^ l^abc 3^ce guten Sucker. 



TABLE, SHOWING THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Masc. Substantives Fern. Substantives Neut. Substantives 



I 

a 



B 

P4 



N. 


— 


-^0 




N. 


— 


G. 


d or ed. 
— ore. 


G. 


>. invariable. 


G. 


fi or eS. 
— or e 


A. 


— 


A.\ 


A. 




N. 


e. 


N.^ 


N. 


et. 


G. 
D. 


e. 

en or xu 


j^ rtn or n. 


G. 


er. 
em. 


A. 


e. 


A.] 




A. 


er. 



EXERCISE 14. 

Have you the tables ? — ^Yes, Sir, I have the tables. — Have 
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you my tables T — No, Sir, I have not your tables. — ^Hare I 
your buttons? — You have my buttons. — Have I your fine 
bouses ? — ^You have my fine bouses. — Has tbe tailor the but- 
tons ? — He has not the buttons, but he has the threads. — 
Has your tailor my good buttons ? — My tailor has your good 
gold buttons. — ^What has the boy ? — He has the gold threads. 
— Has he my silver threads or my gold threads ? — He has j* 
neither your silver threads nor your gold threads. — Has the I 
Frenchman the beautiful houses, or the good notes? — 
He has neither the beautiful houses, nor the good notes. 
— ^What has he? — He has his good friends. — Has this 
man my beautiful umbrellas? — He has not your beauti- 
ful umbrellas, but he has your good coats. — Has any one 
my good letters? — No one has your good letters. — Has 
the tailor's son (ber @of)n) my good knives, or my good 
thimbles? — He has neither your good knives, nor your good 
thimbles ; but he has the ugly coats of the stranger's tall 
boys.— Have I your friend's good ribbons ? — ^You have not 
my friend's gooa ribbons, but you have my neighbour's hand- 
some carriage. — Has your friend the shoemaker's pretty 
sticks, or my good tailor's pretty dogs ? — My friend has my 
good shoemaker's fine books, but he has neither the shoe- 
maker's pretty sticks, nor your good tailor's pretty dogs. — Is 
your neighbour wrong or right ? — He is neither wrong nor 
right. — Is he thirsty or hungry ? — He is neither thirsty nor 
hungry. 



SIXTEENTH LESSON— SecfijeSttte Eectfaiu 

The Engtishman. S)et (Sfngldnbec. 

the German. ber 2)eiitfi^e. 

the Turk. Ux lurfe. 

the little books. bit fletnen 9u(^ec. 

the hig horses. tie grof en $ferte. 

Have the Englishmen the fine hats 4a(en bit (SfnglAnbet bie fd^5nea ^fite bet 

of the Frenchmen ? aftotijofen V 
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For all genders. 

fNom. bUjenicjen, or bie. 
Gen, bcrjenicjcn — berer. 
Bat. benjenigen — bcnen. 
Ace, bUjenigcn — ble. 

B.BMARK. — ^When the definite article is used instead of the 
determinative pronoun berjenige, its genitiye plural is bcrcr 
(instead of ber), and the dative benen (instead of ben). See 
Less. 14^ Rem. B. 

Have yon the books which the men ^aBen @ie bie SSuc^er, toeld^f tie SR&nner 
have? ^aben? 

I have not tliose which the men 3(^ l^abe xCx^i tieienigen (bie), toclc^e bie 
have, but I have those which 3Rdnner l^aben; aber i(^ l^abc bie 

you have* (biejenigen), melc^ @te l^oben. 

For all genders. 

i!Diefel6cn (bie ndmli<5en), is de- 
clined exactly like bieienigen. 
See Less. 14, Rem. C. 

Have you the same books which I ^aben @ie btefelben ^^n, bie tc^ l^abe? 
have ? 

I have the same. 3d^ l^Be biefetBen. 

The Italian, the Italians. S)er Stalienet, bie 3talifnet. 

The Spaniard, the Spaniards. S>er ®^anier, bie @)>anier.* 

For all genders. 



Which 



fNom. xotl^t, or bie. 

\ Gen. njclc^er — beren. 

j Bat. Tuelc^en — benen. 

\Acc. njel^e — bie. 



Remark B. — ^When the definite article is used instead of 
Jveld^er, it has, in the genitive plural, beren, in the dative benen. 
(See Less. 14, Rem. A.). The genitives bejfen, beren, are pre- 
ferred to the genitives ttjeld^eS, welc^er, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the nominative. 

* Words derived from foreign langoages do not modify the radica 
vowel in the plural. 
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Floral for ftll genders. 
N. G. D. A. 

These. biefe biefer blefen biefe. 
Those. iene iener ienen iene. 

Remark C. — The definite article may be used instead of 
these pronouns, and is declined as usual when followed by a 
substantive ; but when standing alone, it has in the genitive 
plural, beret; and in the dative, benen. (See Less. 16, Rem. A., 
and Less. 64.) To distinguish the pronoun ber, bad, from the 
article ber, bad, a stress is laid on the pronoun in pronouncing 
it ; whilst the article ber, bad, is not accented, the stress being 
laid on the following substantive* 

Which books have you ? SBetc^e Sftc^et ^clbvx @ie ? 

Have you these books or those ? ^aben ®ic biefe otet iene a9&(^ec ? 

I have neither these nor those. jid) IfaBe meber biefe noc^ jene. 

I have neither those of the Spanish, 3(^ l^abe mebec bk ter ®))anier, vis6f bie 
nor those of the Turks. bet S^ttfcn. 

BXERCISE 15. 

Have YOU these horses or those ? — I have not these, but 
those. — Have you the coats of the French, or those of the 
English 1 — I have not those of the French, but I have those 
of the English. — Have you the pretty sheep (baS ©cf)af takes 
in the plural an e, and does not modify the a), of the Turks, 
or those of the Spanish 7 — I have neither those of the Turks, 
nor those of the Spanish, but I have those of my brother. — 
Has your brother the fine asses of the Spanish, or those of 
the Italians ? — He has neither those of the Spanish, nor those 
of the Italians ; he has the fine asses of the French. — ^Which 
oxen has your brother? — He has those of the Germans. — 
Has your friend my great letters, or those of the Germans ?— 
He nas neither these nor those. — ^Which letters has he ? — He 
has the small letters which you have. — Have I these houses 
or those? — ^You have neither these nor those. — Which houses 
have I ? — ^You have those of the English. — Has any one the 
tall tailor's gold buttons? — Nobody has the tailor's gold 
buttons, but somebody has those of your friend. 

BXERCISE 16. 

Have I the notes of the strangers, or those of my boy ? — 
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You have neither those of the strangers, nor those of your 
boy ; but you have those of the tall Turks. — Has the Turk 
my handsome horse 7 — He has it not. — "Which horse has he ? 
—He has his. — Has your neighbour my chicken or my sheep ? 
—My neighbour has neither your chicken nor your sheep. — 
What has he ? — He has nothing good. — Have you nothing 
beautiful? — I have nothing beautiful. — Are you tired? — I am 
not tired. — ^Which rice has your friend ? — He has that of his 
merchant. — ^Which sugar has he ? — He has that which I have. 
— Has he the good coffee of your merchant, or that of mine ? 
— He has neither that of yours, nor that of mine ; he has his 
own (ben feinigen). — Which ships (bad <&(^iff takes an e in the 
plural) has the Frenchman ? — He has the ships of the 
English. — Which houses has the Spaniard? — He has the 
same which you have. — Has he my good knives ? — He has 
vour good knives. — Has he the thread stockings which I 
nave ? — He has not the same which you have, but those of 
his brother. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON— Sfebjejnte lectimt. 


The glass. 




S)a« ®(a9. 


the comb. 




tcr Jtamm. 


Have you my small combs? 


<$aBen ®ie meine Cteinen JtAinme ? 


I have them. 




3(^ l^aBf fie. 


Them. 




fit. 




Plural for all genders. 




N. 


G. D. A. 


my 


tttcine, 


nteiner, nieincn, mcfne. 


your 


3i?re, 


S^rcr, 3^rcn, 3&re. 


his, its 


fciuf, 


fciner, feincn, fcinc. 


their 


i^re, 


i^rer, i^ten, i^re. 


Have you my beautiful glass ? 


$a6en @te mcin fc^oneS ®Ia6 ? 


Has he my beautiful 


glasses ? 


^at tc mcinc fc^onen ©iflfer ? 


He has them. 




dh; l^at lie. 


The man has them. 




JDer SKann ^at flc. 


He has them not. 




(&t l^at jle nic^t. 


The men have them 


? 


JDie aKanner ^aben |lc. 


Have the men them ? 


t J&aben fie tie iDMnner ? 
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Have yoa my chain or his ? ^aUn ®{c meine ®tti$Ie ifbtx lit feittigeit ? 

(See Less. 9.) 
I have neither yoars nor his. 3($ f^aU totttc bie 3l$tigeq, iu(^ ^ 

feini^cn. 
Which chairs have yoa ? I&$e% ®tu^U ^aUn @ic? 

I have mine. ^ ^a^ bie meintgen. 

Some or any sugar. Bu(fcr. 

some or any bread. ibtot. 

some or any salt. Galj. 

Rule. — ^The indefinite pronouns iome and any, when fol- 
lowed by a substantive^ are (generally) not translated in 
Germaa. 

EXERCISE 17. 

Have you my good combs? — I have them. — ^Have you the 
good horses of the English?— I have them not. — ^Which 
brooms have you? — I have those of the strangers. — Have 
you my coats, or those of my friends ? — I have neither yourau 
nor those of your friends. — Have you n'ine or his? — ^I have 
his. — Has the Italian the good cheeses which you have ? — He 
has not those which I have, but those which you have. — Has 
your boy my good pencils ? — He has them. — Has he the nails 
of the carpenter ? — He has them not.-^What has he ? — He 
has his iron nails. — Has any one the thimbles of the tailors 7 
Nobody has them. — ^Who has the ships of the Spanish ? — 
The English have them. — Have the English these ships or 
those ? — The English have their ships. — Have your brothers 
my knives or theirs? — My brothers have neither your knives 
nor theirs. — Have I your chickens, or those of your cooks'? 
— ^You have neither mine, nor those of my cooks'. — ^Which 
chickens have I? — You have those of the good peasant.— 
"Who has my oxen ? — ^Your servants have them. — Have the 
Germans them ? — The Germans have them not, but the Turks 
have them. — ^Who has my wooden table? — ^Your boys have 
it. — Yfho has my good bread ?— Your friends have it-. 
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EIGHTEENTH LESSON— acitjc^nte Section. 

DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE WITHOUT AN ARTICLE. 

Rule. — ^An adjective, which is not preceded by an article, 
nor a pronoun, takes the terminations of the definite article, 
except in the genitive singular of the masculine and neuter, 
where it takes en instead of ed. 

Masculine. 

Norn, some good wine. guter SBein. 

Gen. of some good wine. guten SBeineS. 

Bat. to some good wine. gutem QiBeine. 

Acc.^ some good wine. guten SBein. 

Neuter. 

Norn, some good salt. guteS ®^h* 

Gen, of some good salt. guten ®a(^ed. 

Bat, to some good salt. gutem ®alge. 

Ace. some good salt. guted @alg. 

Plural for all genders. 

N. G. D. A. 

some good, etc. gute, guter, guten, gute. 

some good chpcse. gutct J^dfe. 

some good bread. gutef Srob. 

Singular. 

Masc. welcfcen. 
Neut. Welches. 

Plural for all genduB. 

n)e((]^e. 

B.EMARK. When the pronouns some and any are used 
without a substantive, but so that a substantive is understood, 
they are translated into German by the pronoun tvel^. 

Have you some wine ? ^aben @tc 2Bein ? 

I have some. Sc^ ftalt tve^en. 

Have you some water ? ^aben @i< SBaffct ? 

I have some. Sc^ ^abe totX^. 

Have you any good wine ? ^abeti @ie guten SBcin ? 

I have some. Sd(> l^abc loelcf^en. 

Have I some good cloth ? ^^U '^ gated ZvuS^. 

You have some. @ie ^aben xotldftM. 



Some, any 
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Have yon 8ome thoei ? ^aUn €itc ^ifyu^ ? 

I have some. ^ l^abc mitfyt. 

Have you good or bad hones ? ^abcn @ie gute otec f^tt^t fPfettt ? 

I have some good ones. 3(^ l^a^e gute. 

Have yoa good or bad wine ? ^ahtn @ie gutcn ober fn^Icd^tni SBein? 

1 have some good. 3c^ l^abe gutcn. 

Have you good or bad water ? <Oaben ®ie gutcS otn f(^(c(^te« flBaffet f 

I have some good. 34l ^a6e gutel. 

EXERCISE 18. 

Have you any sagar? — I have some. — Have you some 
good coffee ? — I have some. — Have you any salt ? — I have 
some. — Have I some good salt? — You have some. — Have I 
some shoes? — ^Youhave some. — Havel some prettydogs? — ^You 
have some. — Has the man some good honey ? — He has some. 
— What has the man? — He has some good bread. — What 
has the shoemaker? — He has some pretty shoes. — Has the 
sailor any biscuits (3wu6ad does not modify the a in the 
plural) ? — He has some. — Has your friend any good pencils ? 
He has some. — Have you good or bad coffee ? — I have good 
(coffee).* — Have you good or bad wood ? — I have good 
(wood). — Have I any good or bad oxen ? — You have some 
bad (ones). — Has your brother good or bad cheese? — He hag 
neither good nor bad (cheese). — What has he good? — He 
has good friends. — Who has some cloth ? — My neighbour has 
some. — Who has some silver? — The French have some. — 
Who has some gold ? — The English have some. — Who has 
some good horses? — The Germans have some. — ^Who has 
some good hay ? — ^This ass has some. — ^Who has any good 
bread? — ^I'hat Spaniard has some. — Who has good books? — 
These Frenchmen have some. — Who has good ships? — Those 
Englishmen have some. — Has anyone some wine? — No one 
has any. — Has the Italian handsome or ugly horses? — He 
has some ugly (ones). — Have you wooden (tables), or stone 
tables ? — I have neither wooden nor stone (tables). — Has your 
boy the beautiful books of mine ? — He has not those of your 
boy, but he has his own. — Has he any good thread stockings? 
—He has some. — What has the Turk ? — He has nothing. 

* Sttch words in the exercises, which are put between parenthesea 
are nut to be translated in German. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON— i^euttjej^nte aLectfon. 

Singular. 

N. G. D. A. 

No, none, not any | ^^^^ ^^.^^ j^.^^'^ j^^^^^' ^^.^ 

Remark. The word Win is decliDed in this manner when 
it is followed by a substantive ; but when it is used alone, so 
that some previously occurring substantive is understood, it 
takes, in the nominative of the masculine, tx, and in the nomi- 
native and accusative of the neuter ed or d. 

Have you some wine ? ^aUn &xt IZBetn? 

I have none. 3(9 ^aU feinen. 

Have you some bread? ^aUn @ie ^ro^ ? 

I have' none. 3(9 ^^be tmi (fointf). 

Plural for all genders. 

N. G. D. A. 

No, none, not any. feine, feiner, feinen, feine. 

Have you not some shoes ? ^aBen ®ie feine ^^u^t ? 

I have none. 3(9 f}aht feine. 

Have you some ? ^aben @ie totUfyt ? 

I have none. 3(9 ^iht feine. 

Has the man any ? ^at ter SO^ann n>e{c9e ? 

He has none. Qt 9at feine. 

Has he some good books ? ^at tx gute fBn^tx ? 

He has some. Qt ^t toA^t. 

The American. S>et Slmerifaner. 

the Irishman. ter 3Tlanter. 

the Scotchman. bet @(9ottiant)er (@c9otte). 

the Dutchman. ttt <&ot(anber. 

the Russian. tec ^uffe. 

Remark. Words composed with maun change, in the 
plural, mann into leute. Ex. : 

The merchants. S)te Jtaufleute. 

the carpenters. tie Btmmerleute. 

BXERCI8B 19. 

Has the American any good silver ? — He has some. — Have 
the Dutch any good cheese ? — Yes, Sir, the Dutch have some. 
— Has not the Russian some cheese? — He has none. — Have 
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jou some good stockings? — I have some. — Hare you good 
or bad honey ? — I have some good. — Have you some good 
coffee? — I have not any. — •Have you some bad coffee? — 
I have some. — Has the Irishman some good wine ? — He has 
none. — Has he some good water ? — He has some. — Has the 
Scotchman some good salt? — He has none. — ^What has the 
Dutchman ? — He has good ships. — Have I some bread ? — 
You have not any. — Have I some good friends ? — You have 
not any. — Who has good friends? — ^The Frenchman has 
some. — Has your servant any coats or brooms? — He has 
good brooms, but he has no coats. — Has any one some hay ? 
— Somebody has some. — ^Who has some? — My servant has 
some. — Has this man some bread ? — He has none. — ^Who has 
good shoes ? — My good shoemaker has some. — Have you the 
good hats of the Russians, or those of the Dutchmen? — I 
have neither those of the Russians, nor those of the Dutch- 
men ; I have those of the Irishmen. — ^Which sacks has your 
friend ? — He has the good sacks of the merchants.—'Has your 
boy the good hammers of the carpenters ? — No, Sir, he has 
them not. — Has this Kttle boy any sugar ? — He has none. — 
Has the brother of your friend good combs ? — The brother 
of my friend has none, but I have some. — Who has some 
good wooden chairs ? — ^Nobody has any. 



TWENTIETH LESSON— Ztoanjigsste 3Lectf0tt 


The hatter, 
the joiner. 


bet ^utmai^er. 

bet S:if(^Ici: (@(^net). 




Masc. Neat. 


Nom, a 


ein, ein. 


Gen. of a 


eined, eined. 


Bat, to a 


einem, einem. 


Ace. a 


einen; ein. 


Have you a looking-glass ? 
I have one. 
Have vou a book ? 
I have one. 
I have none. 


^a(en 6ie einen @)»tegcl ? 
h&i l^a^e einen. 
^a6en @ie ein SBuc^ ? 
3(^ l^a6e eined (ein6). 
Sdf^ io&t feinee (feind). 


And. 


Unb. 




D 
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DECLBNSION OF THB ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BT THB DBFINITB 
ABTICLB^ OR A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN^ IN THE SINGULAR. 

(See the Remarks in Less. 5 and 15.) 

Masculine. Neater. 

Norn, a good. ein guter, ein gute9. 

Gen. of a good. fined 9i^^^% cineS guten. 

Bat. to a good. einem guten, einem guten. 

Ace. a good. etnen guten, ein guted. 

Have you a good round hat ? •^aBen ®ie dtteti gttten runUtt ^itt ? 

I have one. 3c^ f aBc eimn. 

Has he a fine house ? ^at tt ein fc^^onet ^au< ? 

He has one. (Srr ^at etn^ (etne0). 

He has none. (Kt l^at feinS (feinetf). 

I have two fine houses. t 3d^ l^aSe bcren jivet. 

Remark. — In German^ as in English, the repetition of a 
previously occurring suhstantive is not required in such phrases 
as the last, when the meaning of the words oney none, two, 
cannot be doubtful ; we may, however, in German add the pro- 
nouns beffen or toejfctben (when the substantive, if repeated, 
would be put in the singular), beren or berfeltjen (when the 
substantive, if repeated, would be put in the plural), or i^rer 
(when several persons are spoken of), especially before a 
numeral, or the words Jjlel, much, ttjenig, little, geiiug, enough, 
or a substantive^ or a verb which, in German, governs the 
genitive. 

He has three. dx ffat beren ttti. 

You have four. @te ^aBen beren ))tet. 

Have you five good horses ? J&aBen ®te ffinf gute ^ferbe ? 

I have six. ^(fy ^aBe beren \t^. 

I have six good ones and seven bad 3(^ l^aBc fec^i gute unb fieBen ft^led^tc 
ones. 

RECAPITULATION OF THB BULBS RESPECTING THE DECLEN- 
SION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. It will have been seen from the preceding lessons, that 
in German the adjective always precedes the substantive. 
"When there are two or more adjectives before one noun, they 
are declined each of them according to the general rules. 

2. The adjective is invariable in German, whenever it is 
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not followed by a substantiTe, nor a Bubstantiye is imdentood, 
i. e., wben^ together with the verb, it forms the attribute of 
8 proposition. Ex. : 3^t <i&ut i{l fd^5n, your hat is beautiful ; 
rnetn SBanb ifl fd^dn, my ribbon is beautiful; Sl^re ^utt jinb 
fd^^n, your hats are beautiful. 

3. When an adjective is followed by a substantive, or a 
substantive is understood, the adjective is declined in three 
different ways, viz. : 

a) When put before a substantive without an article, it 
takes the characteristic terminations of the definite article, 
except in the genitive singular of the masculine and neuter, 
where it takes en instead of ed. 

b) When preceded by the definite article or a word which 
has the terminations of the same, it takes the termination e. 
in the nominative singular of all genders, and in the accusa- 
tive singular of the feminine and neuter ; in all other cases 
(and likewise in the accusative singular of the masculine) it 
takes en. 

c) When preceded by the indefinite article, or a possessive 
or personal pronoun, it takes in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular the terminations of the definite article, and in 
all other cases of all genders the termination en. 

4. Participles, when used as adjectives, are declined as 
mch. 



TABLE SHOWING THB OECLBNSIOX OF GBBMAN AOJSCTIVB8. 



L The Adjective, when put 
before aiabstantive without 
any article. 

F. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
J. 

N. 
G, 
D. 
A, 



M. 

er 
en 
em 
en 



e 

cr 
er 
e 



N. 

eg 
en 
em 
ed 



Singular. 

II. The Adjective preceded 
by the definite article. 



M. 

e 

en 
en 
en 



F. 

e 

en 
en 
e 

Plural. 



N. 

e 

en 
en 
e 



e 




en J 




«if 


for all 


en f 


foraU 


en( 


\ genders. 


en i 


genders. 


e ^ 


1 


en / 





III. The Adjective preceded 
by the indefinite article. 



M. 

er 
en 
en 
en 



F. 

e 

en 

en 

e 



N. 

en 
en 
e9 
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Remark A. — ^Adjectives are declined in the same manner, 
when they are nsed as substantives. 

B. — When an adjective is preceded by any one of the fol- 
lowing words : aUt, all (pL) ; eintge, etlicJ^e, some, several ; 
gewijfe, certain, (pL) ; feinc, not any ; mand)t, many ; me^rere, 
several ; fold^e, such ; Uerfd^icbcne, various, divers ; »ielf , many ; 
ivelc^C; some ; luenige, few ; it takes, with most authors, the 
termination en in the nominative and accusative of the plural ; ' 
according to some authors and grammarians, it takes, in the 
same cases, the termination e. Also, when preceded by a 
possessive or personal pronoun, it takes the termination en 
in all cases of the plural. 

C. — ^Adjectives ending in el, en, er, often drop, for the sake 
of euphony, the letter e of these derivative syllables, when, 
by way of declension, a new syllable is added. Ex. : instead 
of ebeler (from ebel, noble), if)i\imx (from tl^euer, dear), goltener, 
it is said ebler, t^eurer, golbner. 

EXERCISE 20. 

Have you a good servant ? — I have one. — Has your hatter 
a handsome house? — He has two. — Have I a pretty gold 
ribbon? — You have one. — ^What has the joiner? — He has 
beautiful tables. — Has he a beautiful round table? — He has 
one. — Has the baker a large looking-glass ? — He has one. — 
Has the Scotchman the friends which I have ? — He has not 
the same which you have, but he has good friends. — Has he 
your good books? — He has them. — Have I their good 
hammers? — ^You have them not, but you have your good 
iron nails. — Has the hatter my good hat? — He has not yours, 
but (he has) his (own). — Have I my good shoes? — You have 
not yours, you have his. — ^Who has mine ? — Somebody has 
them. — Has any one two letters ? — My neighbour's brother 
has three. — Has your cook two sheep (pL ©d^afe) ? — He has 
four. — Has hte six good chickens ?— He has three good and 
seven bad ones. — Has the merchant good wine? — He has 
some.— Has the tailor good coats ? — He has none.— Has the 
baker good bread?— He has some. — What has the carpenter? 
— He has good nails. — ^What has your merchant ? — He has 
good pencils, good coffee, good honey, and good biscuits 
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(plur, Qvoithadt). — ^Who has good iron ? — My good friend has 
some. — ^Am I wrong or right? — ^You are wrong. — Is any one 
sleepy ? — ^The shoemaker is sleepy and thirsty. — Is he tired ? — 
He is not tired. — Has your servant the glasses of our (unferrr, 
see the following Less.) friends? — He has not those of our 
friends, but those of his great merchants. — Has he my 
wooden chair? — He has not yours, hut that of his boy. — 
Are you thirsty ? — I am not thirsty, but I am very hungry.* 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON— £in tmH Etoanjfflsrte 

Section. 
How much ? How many ? 9Btet7ieI ? 



How many hats ? 
How many knives ? 
How much bread ? 

Only, but. 

How many tables have you ? 
I have but two. 

How many knives have you? 
I have only one good. 

eight, at^t. 

nine, neutu 

ten, jtl^n. 

eleven, elf. 

twelYe, jt»5(f. 

thirteen, brrtjc^it. 

fourteen, uierje^n. 

fifteen, fiinfge^n. 

sixteen, fet^je^n. 

seventeen, fte^jel^n. 

eighteen, aiSft^fftu 

nineteen, neun^e^n. 

twenty, gtoonjig. 



SBte)>iel4flte? 
Simcl fKeffer ? 
SBicvtrlSroto? 

fflux. 

SBxmtt Stfi^e JfaUa. @te ? 

3(9 ^U bcren nur jtoci. (See Less. 20, 

page 34, Rem.) 

aBtraiel (D^effec tfahtn eic ? 

3(9 '^aht nur rin gutd. 

twenty-one, ein unb jiDanjtg. 

twenty-two, jtoct unb gtoaajig. 

thirty, treiiig. 

fourty, mcTjig. 

fifty, fiuifatg. 

sixty, ffc^jtg. 

seventy, ftdBjtg. 

eighty, oc^tjig. 

ninety, neun|tg. 

ninety-one, ein unb neunjtg. 

hundred, ^unbert. 

thousand, taufcnb. 

a million, etnc SDKQion. 

Masc. Neut. 

Nom. ®a0 fur ein ; wa§ ffir ein. 
^af (what sort of) { Ace. SBog ffir einen ; n?a8 ffir ein. 

Plural for all genders. 

lIBad ffir. 

* Besides these exercises, the pupil should decline substantives with 
all sorts of adjectives. 
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What table hare yoa ? 

I have a wooden table. 

What tables has he ? 

He has stone tables. 

What sort of book has your friend ? 

He has a pretty book. 

What sort of paper have you ? 

I have fine paper. 

What sort of sugar has he ? 

He has good sugar. 



SQat fftt eiiten ^Hfy 9aBen @te f 

3(^ l^oBc etnen ^Mjctncti Hift^.'*^ 

aBa6fut Xifc^el^ateT? 

(St ^at fletnerne Sltft^e. 

S&a0 fut an i8u^ l^at 3^r dtennl > 

dt ^at rin l^fibfd^ed Su(^. 

SB(a fur $a^er ^aben @ie ? t 

Si(fy f^U fc^5nc< ^(Opitx. 

^ca fur Budet l^ot er ? 

(Sv ^at gutcn 3ttder. 



Our. 



Ours. 



Masc. Neut. 

Nom. unfer, unfer. 

Gen, wnfereS, unfereS. 

Dat. unfcrem, wnfcrem. 

Ace. unfercn, unfer. 

Plural for all genders. 
Nom, Gen. Dat. Ace. 
unfere, unfenr, iinferen, wnfere. 

Sinff. Ux (bag) unfetlgc; plur. bie 
itnferigen. 



Rbicabk. — ^Whenever one of the consonants I, m, n, r, 
happens to stand between two e, one of these vowels is usually 
dropped. (See Less. 20, Rem. C.) When the word closes 
with an e, or when by a suppression of the second e, two con- 
sonants would meet which cannot be pronounced without an 
e between them (for ex. : unfer(e)r), then only the first e can 
be suppressed ; in all other cases it is indifferent, which e is 
dropped. So we often say, unferS, unfcrm, unfre; @ure8, J 
@urem, @ure, etc., instead of unfere0^ unferem, unfere, (Suered, 
(Suerem, @uere, etc. 

* In answering a question like the preceding one, the definite article 
cannot be used ; it would answer to the question toelcfi, which. 

t Nouns collective, such as ^aHfm, paper ; Bu(f er, sugar ; SSOein, wine, 
etc., are not used with the indefinite article. 

t (Butt, your, is the possessive pronoun to the second person plural of 
the personal pronoun (lu, thou, pi. il^r, you) whilst 3l^r is, originally, the 
l)08sessive pronoun to the third person plural of the personal pronoun ; 
but the latter is generally used in polite language, instead of the second 
person, and in this case written with a capital initial. 
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XXBSCZSS 21. 

How many friends have you? — I have two good friends. — 
Have you eight good trunks ? — I have nine. — Has your friend 
ten good hrooms? — He has hut three. — Has he two good 
ships? — He has only one. — How many hammers has the 
carpenter? — He has bnt four. — How many shoes has the 
shoemaker? — He has ten. — Has the young man ten good 
books ? — He has five only. — Has the painter seven good um- 
brellas? — He has not seven^ but one. — How many corks 
($fro^fen does not modify the o in the plural) have I ? — You 
have only three.--Ha8 our neighbour our good bread? — He 
has not ours» but that of his brother. — Has our horse hay ? 
— It has some. — Has the friend of our tailor any good 
buttons? — He has some. — Has he gold buttons? — He has 
not gold but silver (buttons). — How many oxen has our 
brother? — He has no oxen. — How many coats has the young 
man of our neighbours {pL Sla^baxn) ? — Our neighbours' 
young man has but one good coat, but that of our friends has 
three. — Has he our good wethers? — He has them. — Have I 
his ? — You have not his, but ours. — How many good wethers 
haye I ? — You have nine. 

KXBBCISB 22. 

Who has our silver candlesticks? — Our merchant's boy 
has them. — ^Has he our great birds ? — He has not ours, 
but those of the tall Irishman. — Has the Italian large eyes 
(bag 9uge takes an n in the plural, without modifying the au) ? 
— He has large eyes and large feet. — Who has large thread 
stockings ? — ^The Spaniard has some. — Has he any cheese ? — 
He has none. — Has he any com? — He has some. — What 
sort of com has he? — He has good corn. — What sort of rice 
has our cook ? — He has good rice. — What sort of pencils has 
our merchant ? — He has good pencils. — Has our baker good 
bread ? — ^He has good bread and good wine. 

BXBBCISB 23. 

Who is thirsty ? — No one is thirsty, but our neighbour's 
friend is sleepy. — ^Who has our iron knives ? — The Scotchman 
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has them.r—Has he them? — He has them. — ^What sort of 
friends have youT — I have good friends. — Is the friend of 
our Englishmen right? — He is neither right nor wrong. — 
Has he good little hirds, and good little sheep (pL @d^afe). — 
He has neither hirds nor sheep. — What has the Italian ? — 
He has nothing. — Has the boy of our tailor something beauti- 
ful ? — He has nothing beautiful, but he has something ugly. 
— What has he ugly? — He has an ugly dog. — Has he ai 
ugly horse ? — He has no horse. — What has our young friend ? 
— He has nothing. — Has he a good book ? — He has one. — 
Has he some good salt ?-^He has not any. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON— Ztoei tinb ZismilaaU 

Htctfon, 

Much, a great deal of, SJtel. 

Much wine. IBiet SBein. 

much money. vie! <3Detb. 

Remark A. — SStel is declined like an adjective, when it is 
preceded by an article, a pronoun, or a preposition ; other- 
wise it is indeclinable. (See Rem. C. in this Lesson.). 

Have you much good wine ? ^ol^cn ®te biel guteii SBein ? 

I have much. 5^ ^aU beffen xmL (See page 34, 

Rem.) 
Have you a great deal of money ? ^abtn @ie x\A CMit ? 
1 have a great deal of it. 3^ ffabt bcffen DieL 

Too much. 3m ^W« 

You have too much vnne. ^ie ^cSbtn lu wel SSeiit. 

TFe. mx. 

We have. SS^xt ^aUn. 

We have not. SBtr ^a(en nu^t. 

We have not much money. flBix j^aben nu^t ^el (Bttb 

Enough. ®enug. 

Enough money. t ®'I^ scnng* 

Enough knives. t ^tf^tt genug. 

Remark B. — ^The word gntug is always put after the 

substantive. 
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Little. aSeni^. 

Ebmabk C. — ^The word loenig is treated in the same 
maimer as l^tel (see Rem. A). Both words are, however, de- 
clined, when they refer to sereral objects, which are distinct 
irom each other and allow of being counted, as will be seen 
hereafter. 



9lur wenifl (ntd^t t^leQ. 



But little or few (not much 
or many). 

Have yon enough wine? ^oBcn die JBSciii gcnitg? 

I have not much, bat enough. 3<^ ^oBc beffcn nuv tpctiig (itu^ otcD 

abet genug. (See page 34, Rem.) 



A little. 

A little wine. 
A little salt. 
The courage. 

Tou have not much oonrage. 
We have but few friends. 
Have you many friends ? 
We have but few. 



Toa have not much money. 
Has the stranger much money ? 
He has but little. 



Sin wniig. 

fin ttcirig ®cis. 
9bi ttxnig @al). 
2)ct!Dhtt^. 

SBtc ^obcn mnr ivenig Srouibc. 

^aicn 6tc vide 9reunbe ? 

SBts l^obcn i^ nur toenige. (See page 

34, Rem. and Rem. C. of this 

Lesson). 
eU ^aBcn nvSfi vtd OMb. 
4at bet Srembc x^d ®elb ? 
(^ l^ot beffcn nut tDentg. 



BXSRCISB 24. 

Have yon much coffee? — I have but little. — ^Has your 
friend much water 7 — ^He has much. — Has the stranger much 
com. — He has not much. — ^What has the American ? — He 
has much sugar. — ^What has the Russian ? — He has much 
Bait— Have we much rice ? — We have but little. — ^What have 
we? — ^We have much wine, much water, and many friends. — 
Have we much gold ? — We have not much, but enough. — 
Have you many boys? — We have not many. — Has our 
neighbour much hay i — He has enough. — Has the Dutchman 
much cheese ? — He has much. — Has this man couraee? — He 
W none. — Has that stranger any money ?-^He nas not 
much, but enough. — Has the painter's boy any candles {pi. 
l^it) 7_He has some. 
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SZBRCISB 25. 

Hare we good letters ? — We have some. — ^We have none. 
— Has the joiner good bread? — He has some. — He has none. 
— Has he good honey ? — ^He has none. — Has the Englishman 
a good horse? — He has one. — ^What have we? — ^We have' 
eood horses. — ^Who has a beautiful house? — The German 
nas one. — Has the Italian many pretty looking-glasses ? — He 
has many ; but he has not much corn. — Has my good neigh- 
bour the same horse which you have ? — He has not the same 
horse, but the same carriage. — Has the Turk the same ships 
which we have ? — He has not the same^ he has those of the 
Russians. 

BXBRCISB 26. 

How many servants have we ? — ^We have only one, but our 
brothers have three. — ^What sort of knives have you ? — ^We 
have iron knives. — ^What kind of sack has the peasant? — He 
has a linen (letnen) sack. — Has the young man our great 
letters? — He has them not. — Who has our pretty notes ? — 
The father (bet SJater) of the sailor has them. — Has the car- 
penter his nails ? — The carpenter has his iron nails, and the 
hatter has his paper hats. — Has the painter some beautiful 
gardens ? — He has some, but his brother has not any.— -Have 
you many glasses? — We have but few. — Have you enough 
wine ? — ^We have enough. — Has anybody my brooms ? — No- 
body has them. — Has the friend of your hatter our combs or 
yours ? — He has neither yours nor ours ; he has his (own). 
— Has your boy my note or yours? — He has his brother's. — 
Have you my stick ? — I have not yours, but the merchant's. 
— Have you my gloves (pL «&anbfd^u^e) ? — I have not yours, 
but those of my good neighbour. 



TWENTT-THIRD LESSON— ffiret tittU EtDBttjfpte 

SLection. 

The pepper. 2)er iPfe|f«. 

the meat. las Sletfti^. 

the vinegar. bet Q^iTtd. 

the beer. . ta« ^irr. 
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Afem (several) books. 



A few, several. 

Have yoa seyeral books ? 
I have several. 
He has several. 
I have bat a few knives. 
You have but a few. 
The florin. 

the kreatzer (a coin). 
Other* 



The other. 



The others. 



an other. 

another horse. 

other horses. 
Have yoa another horse ? 
I have another. 

No other. 
No others* 

I have no other horse. 
I have no other. 
Have you other hones ? 
I have others. 
I have no others. 



SNom. elnlge (etHd^e) ©fidget. 
Gen. einigcr (etUdjer) Sucker. 
Dat. elnigen (etUcben) SBu(J^ern. 
Ace. einige (etUc^e) SBitc^or. 

(Sinioe, tilidfft. 

^aUn €»i( etnige {Bflt^cr ? 
Sc^ f^aht cintgc 
dr l^at etlii^e. 
3^ f^aU nur riiiigc IDtcffcr. 
@ie ^ahtn nttr einigc. 
2)er di^ulben Tdoes not modify the n , 
in the plural). 

Slnbcr, is declined like an ad« 
jective. 

Singular. 
Masc. Neat. 

{Nom. bet onbere. bad anbtre. 

Gen. bed anbem. bed anbetn. 

Dat. bem anbetn. bem anbetn. 

Ace. ben anbetn. bad anbete. 

Plural for all genders. 

N ble onbern. D. ben anbetn 
G. bet anbetn. ui. bie anbetn- 
(See the Eem. in Less. 21.) 

(in dtibctct. 

cin anberef ^eib. 

anbete fPferbe. 
^aBett @ie etn anbetce ^fttt ? 
s^ l^obc tin anbetcf. 

r Masc. f elnen anbetn. * 
\ Neut. fein anbeted. 

feine anbetn. (See page 36 l 
Bem. B.) 

3t^ l^abe fein anbetefl Jpfnk* 
3<!i^ l^oBe fein anbere^. 
4^a(ett ®ie anbete fpfetbcf 
3(i(> ^a^e anbete. 
3^ ^a^ teittc anbetn. 
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The shirt, 
the leg 
the head, 
the arm. 

the heart. 



the month, 
the work, 
the volume, 
the thaler (a coin). 



S)a0 $emb (pi. en). 

lai Sein (pi. e). 

Us Stopf. 

Ut %cm (does not modify the a in 

the plural). 
t(tf <&er} (takes enS in the genitive, 

and en in the dative singular and 

in all cases of the plural), 
bet a^onat (pi. aRonate). 
ba< SBett (pi. e).' 
Ut SBant. 
ter Scaler (does not modify the a in 

the plural). 



Which (with regard to rank 
or number). 

Remark. — Which, when it refers to the number or rank 
which a person or object occupies among others, is expressed 
in German by Ux (bad) iQte^ielfie ; the same adjective serves 
to translate the English words what day of the month. In 
replying to the question bet (bad) n?te)7iel{le ? which? the ordi- 
nd numbers are used, which are declined Hke adjectives, and 
are formed from the cardinal numbers by adding a t to those 
from two to nineteen, and an ft to those from twenty up- 
wards. Irregular are hn (bad) tx% the first, and \kx (bad) 
britte, the third. Ex. : 

the first. Ut or bal etHe. 



the second. 




• « gmeite. 


the third. 




1 « tntte. 


the fourth. 




» * ftictte. 


the fifth. 




» . funfte. 


the sixth. 




» - fftlifle. 


the seventh* 




K * fieBente. 


the eighth. 




* « at^te. 


the ninth. 




> » neunte. 


the tenth. 




» • gel^nte. 


the eleventh. 




« elfte. 


the twentieth. 




> * jwanjigfle. 


the twenty-first, etc. 




' ein unb stoan^igile,* k. 


Have you the first or the second 


^aSen 6te ta« ctfle ^et tol gmntt 


book 7 


i 


814. 



* Henceforward the pupil should put the date at the head of his 
exercise, ex. : Sonb«n, ben erflen S^ai ein toufenb a(|>t fuutett neun unb fnnfiig. 
London, the Ist of May, 1859. 
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I have the third. 5^ ^aU htiB bttttc 

Which Tolame have you ? SBcI^cn Santo ffabtn ®ic? 

I have the fifth. 3(^ ffobt tocn funftnt. 

What day of the month have we ? S>*n tmcmclflctt (tod fDlonatd) (atcn 

toit? 
^e have the third. flBtt ^abcn torn torittcn. 

BXBRCI8B 27. 

Have you a few knives ? — ^I have several. — ^Have you many 
iheep ? — I have only a few. — ^Has the friend of the great |^ 
painter many lobking-glasses ? — ^He has only a few. — Have 
you a few florins ? — -I have several. — ^How many florins have 
you ? — ^I have ten. — ^How many kreutzers has your servant f 
—He has not many ; he has but two. — ^Have the men the 
beautiful glasses of the Italians ? — ^The men have them not, 
but we have them. — ^What have we ? — ^We have much silver. 
—Have you the carriage of the Dutchman or that of the 
German? — I have neither the one nor the other (mUt Un 
einenno^ ben anbent). — Has the peasant's boy the pretty or the 
ugly letter? — He has neither the one nor the other. — Has 
be the merchant's gloves or those of his brother ? — He has 
neither the one nor the other. — ^Which gloves has he ? — He 
bas his. — Have we the horses of the English or those of the 
Germans ? — ^We have neither the one nor the other. — Have 
we the umbrellas of the Spaniards ? — ^We have them not ; the 
Americans have them. — Have you much pepper? — ^I have 
but little, but enough. — ^Have you much .vinegar ? — I have 
but little. — Have the Russians much meat ? — ^The Russians 
nave much, but the Turks have not much. — Have you no 
other pepper? — -I have no other. — ^Have I not any other 
beer? — You have no other. — Have we no other good friends? 
—We have no other. — Has the sailor many shirts ? — He has 
not many ; he has two only. — Have you a wooden leg ? — I 
bave no wooden leg, but a good heart. — Has this man a good 
bead ? — He has a good head and a good heart. — How many 
Anns has that boy ? — He has but one ; the other one is of 
^ood (»on «&oIg). — What (sort of) head has your boy? — He 
has a good head. 
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BXESCISE 28. 

"Which volume have you ? — I have the first. — Have you 
the second volume of my work t — I have it. — Have you the 
the third or the fourth book ? — I have neither the one nor 
the other. — Have we the fifth or the sixth volumes ? — We 
have neither the one nor the other. — Which volumes have 
we? — ^We have the seventh. — What day of the month (Den 
njiet)ielflen) have we T — ^We have the eighth. — Have we not 
the eleventh? — No, Sir, we have the tenth. — Have the 
Spanish many thalers ? — The Spanish have not many ; but 
the English have many. — ^Who has our thalers? — ^The French 
have them. — Has the young man much head? — He has not 
much head, but a great deal of courage. — How many arms 
has the man ? — He has two. 

EXERCISE 29. 

Have you the thalers of the Frenchmen or those of the 
Englishmen ? — I have neither those of the Frenchmen, nor 
those of the Englishmen ; but I have those of the Americans. 
— Has the German a few kreutzers ?— He has a few. — Has he 
a few fiorins? — He has six. — Have you another stick? — ^I 
have another one. — What other stick have you ? — I have an- 
other iron (stick). — Have you a few gold candlesticks? — ^We 
have a few. — Have these men vinegar? — ^These men have 
none, but their friends have some. — Have our boys any 
candles ? — Our boys have none, but the friends of our boys 
have some. — Have you other sacks ? — I have no others. — 
Have you other cheeses ? — I have some others. — Have you 
other meat ? — I have no other (meat).* 



TWENTY-FOUETH LESSON— Fiet tmU 2toanjffi»t« 

ILection. 

The volume. S)er %^ 

HtTe yon the first or the third J&aBen 6ie ben erfien Dbct btttten %^ 
volume of my work ? metnc^ 8Bcr!e< ? 

* It is perfectly in accordance with this system, that no feminine 
nouns have as yet been given in these lessons ; they will be treated of 
afterwards. (See Less. 84.) 
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Both. Sdbe (is declined like an ad- 

jective.) 
I have both. 3(^ ^oBc Mbc 

Rbmark. — ^The neater only of Beibe is used in the singular 
(nominatiye and accnsatiye (ieibed, dative Sfibent; genitive not 
used). The plural ^tbe is used, when it refers to two persons, 
or to two substantives expressing objects of the same kind ; 
the singular (eibed is used in speaking of objects of different 
kinds. Ex. : 



HaVe you my book or my stick? 
I have both. 

SHU, yet, some more. 

Some more wine. 
Some more money. 
Some more buttons. 

Have you some more wine? 
I have some more. 
Has he some more bread ? 
He has some more. 
Have I some more books ? 
Yon have some more. 

No more. 

I have no more wine. 

Have you some more vinegar ? 

1 have no more. 

Has he some more bread ? 

He has no more. 

I have no more dogs. 

I have no more. 

Not much more, not many 
more. 

Have you much more wine ? 
I have not much more. 
Have you many more books 7 
I have not many more. 
One more book. 
One more good book. 
Some more books. 
Have we some more hats .' 
We have some more. 



^aben €>ic mctn SBw^ oba metaoi Gtixf 

9li4SBetn. 
ffloOf (i)c(D. 

^oScv @ie noi^ OBeia? 
^aUiOf no^ Sucker? 

Sttin — me^r. 

Sd^ l^abc fetnen SBein me^. 

^obeneietux^ (Sffi9? 

$^ ^t !einnt me^r. 

4at et no<^ f8to\> ? 

Qtt l^at ftira mt'fy:. 

S^ "fyabt fetnc ^unbc me^. 

3^ ^0^ tcittc me^t. 

9li^t 9iel mel^r. 

4^a(en ®te nix^ vtel SOetn ? 
3(^ ^abe beffen nt(||t viel me^t. 
^abcn @te nixl^ met ^u^tv ? 
3(^ ^abt bercn nic||t oiel mel^. 
Slo^ ein a3iu^. 
dlo^ etn quM Sud^. 
9h)df einigc Sucker, 
^abcn nnr nocfi eintge <&ute. 
SBic ^aben lux^ nnige. 
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Has he some mor/e good kniTes ? ^at et ni^ eittige gute SReffer ? (See 

page 36, Rem. B.) 
He has some more. (Sx ^ot iio<^ einige. 

EXERCISE 30. 

"Which volume of his work have you ? — I have the second. 
— ^How many volumes has this work ? — It has three. — Have 
you my work or that of my brother? — I have both (beibe). — 
Has the stranger my comb or my knife? — He has both 
(beibe^). — Have you our bread or our cheese ? — I have both. — 
Have you my glass or that of my friend ? — I have neither the 
one nor the other. — Have you some more hay ? — ^We have 
some more. — Has our merchant some more pepper? — He 
has some more. — Has he some more candles f — He has 
some more. — Have you some more coffee? — We have no 
more coffee ; but we have some more vinegar. — Has the 
German some more water ? — He has no more water, but he 
has some more meat. — Have we some more gold ribbons ? — 
We have no more gold ribbons (See page 36, Rem. B.) ; but 
we have some more silver ribbons. — Has our friend some 
more sugar ? — He has no more. — Have I some more beer ? 
— ^Tpu have no more. — Has your young man some more 
friends ? — He has no more. 

EXERCISE 31. 

Has your brother one more horse ? — He has yet a good one. 
— Have you one more ? — I have one more. — Has the peasant 
one more ox? — He has one more. — Have you a few more 
gardens ? — We have a few more. — ^What have you more ? — 
We have a few more good ships and a few more good sailors. 
— Has our brother a few more friends? — He has a few more. 
— Have I a little more money ? — You have a little more. — 
Have you any more courage? — I have no more. — Have 
you much more money? — I have much more, but my brother 
nas no more. — Has he enough salt ? — He has not enough. 
— Have we enough buttons? — We have not enough. — Has 
your good tailor's good son enough buttons ? — He has not 
enough. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON— fmif tmb EtanjfBrte 



S9U^f)mt, ^(SfitUm (are de- 
clined like adjectives^ but not 
used in the singular. See page 
36, Bern. B.) 
For all genders. 

mel^tere — ^Derfd^iebene. 
mthttm — k)erf(]^tebener. 
— me^reren — toerfti^Ubenen. 
\A. me^tere— De^fc^icbene. 



Several, divers. 



IN. 
ID. 



IDet ®ater. 

bet ^ol^n. 

bal SAnt. 

ber <&ait))tm<diii (pi. ^ait^leute), or tet 

bet Xl^ee. 

bet Jtttti^ (pi. itud^en). 

$Betf(!l^utene Jtinbec. 

@o «iel— oil or ime. 
t ®o viel Stob als flScin. 
As many men as children. t ^o "tM. fOlSMnn att Stxn'btt. 

Bbmabk. — J/i is translated by aid, when the word which 
follows is object, and by voit, when the same word is subject. 
Ex.: 



The &ther. 
the son. 
the child, 
the captain. 

the tea. 
the cake. 
Several children. 

As much, as many 

As mach (as many) as. 
As mnch bread as wine. 



As much as X, 

Ha^e yon as mnch gold as silver ? 

Of. 

I have as mnch of this as of that. 

Have yon as many hats as coats ? 
I hare as many of these as of those. 
As many of the one as of the other. 



®o xnA toie i(^. 

$aben @iefo Diel (Bolb att eilber ? 

93on (preposition governing 

the Dative.) 

3(|f ^oBc fo tnel oon btefan att von 

iencm. 
$aBen @te fo met^ute als mdt ? 
h^ ]^a(c fo lotel von btefen al6 von jenen. 
Go oie( von ben einen at9 von ben anbenu 

Bbmark. — ^When etn is used as an indefinite adjective, it 
is declined like other adjectives. 

£ 
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Quite (Just) as much. (E(en fo M. ((S6en, as an ad- 

jectiye» means eveit^ level,) 

I have quite as much of this as of 3^ ^aBe eBcn fo mel Mn ttefcm att «on 
that. icncm. 

The enemy. IDcr Setnb. 

the finger. bet Singet. 

the boot. bee €>tiefeL 

More, fDttf)x (comparative adverb)* 

More bread. SD^e^t Srob. 

More men. SDh^r SDlAimec' 

Than. %U. 

More bread than wine. Sftt^ Stob aU SEBetn. 

More men than children. fPie^r fDldnnet aU Jtinber. 

More of this than of that. SRel^ von btefem ott von ienon. 

More of the one than of the other. 9Re^r von bent einen a\» von bent onbem.* 

More of these than of those. !Dte^r von btefen aU von xenen. 

I have more of your sugar than of 3c^ ^cAt mtffx von 3^rem 3u(fec oIS von 
mine. bem meimgen. 

Less, fewer, QBenigcr. 

Less (fewer) than I. SBentget att i^, 

yy yy tf he. ' dtt et. 

n » tf you. * oU @te. 

7%ey« them. {te. 

than they. aU lie. 

As much as you (he, they). @o vtd »ie @ie (er, fie). 

EXBBCI8K 32. 

Have yon a coat? — I have several. — Has he a looking- 
glass? — He has several. — What sort of looking-glasses has 
he ? — He has fine looking-glasses. — ^Who has my good cakes ? 
— ^A few men have them. — Has your brother a child? — He 
has several. — Have you as much coffee as honey ? — I have as 
much of this as of that.-^Has he as much tea as beer ? — He 
has as much of this as of that. — Has this man as many friends 
as enemies? — ^He has as many of these as of those. — Has the 
son of your friend as many coats as shirts ? — He has as many 
of the one as of the other. — Have we as many boots as shoes ? 
— We have as many of these as of those. 

* With reference to collective nouns, such as SBein, wine, Btdb, bread, 
etc., one should use biefet and jenet, not bet etne and bet anbete. 
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BXBBCI8B 33. 



Has your father as much gold as silyer ? — He has more of 
this than of that.— Has he as much tea as coffee ? — He has 
more of this than of that. — Has the captain as many sailors 
as shipB? — ^He has more of these than of those. — Efave you 
as many sheep as I? — ^I have quite as many. — Has the 
stranger as much courage as Tve ? — He has just as much. — 
Have we as much good as bad paper? — ^We have as much of 
the one as of the other. — Have we as much cheese as bread ? 
—We have more of this than of that. — Has your son as 
many cakes as books? — He has more of these than of those, 
more of the one than of the other. 

BXBBCISB 34. 

How many children have you ? — I have but one, but my 
brother has more than I ; he has five. — ^Has your son as 
much head as mine ? — ^He has less head than yours, but he 
has more courage. — ^My children have more courage than 
yours. — Have I as much money as you? — ^You have less than 
1.— Have you as many books as I ? — I have fewer than you. 
—Have I as many enemies as your father ? — ^You have fewer 
than he. — Have the Americans more children than we ? — They 
have fewer than we. — Have we as many ships as the English ? 
—We have fewer than they>— Have we fewer knives than the 
cliildren of our friends ? — ^We have fewer than they. 

BZBRCISE 35. 

Who has fewer friends than we? — Nobody has fewer. — 
Have you as much of my tea as of yours ? — I have as much 
of yours as of mine. — Have I as many of your books as of 
mine? — ^You have fewer of mine than of yours. — Has the 
jSpaniard as much of your money as of his ? — He has less of 
'his than of ours. — ^Has your baker less bread than money ? — 
He has more of this than of that. — Has our merchant fewer 
dogs than horses ? — He has fewer of these than of those ; he 
has fewer of the one than of the other. — He has fewer horses 
than we, and we have less bread than he. — ^Have our neigh- 
bours as many carriages as we ? — We have fewer than they. 

B 2 
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— ^We have less corn and less meat than they. — ^We have not| 
much com, hut enough meat. 



TW£NTT-SIXTH L£SSON--&t|^0 tnOi Zioanjigste 

S^ection. 

ON TBB INFINITIVE. 

All Gennan verhs terminate, in the infinitive, in en ; aome 
of them, however, allow of a contraction, i. e. of a suppression! 
of the t, namely those, the root of which terminates in el or' 
er,* as fammein, to gather ; l^inbern, to prevent, etc. Also^ 
those verbs, the root of which ends in ff, allow of this sup- 
pression of the e; for example, fel^eu or fel^n, to see, etc. 
Verbs marked with an asterik (*) are irregular. 

A mind. £ufi.t 

•^ time. deit. 

^ to. fa. 

Hbmabk. — When an infinitive is used alone, the preposition I 
gu is not employed in German (as to see , fel^en; to read, lefen^. 
etc.) ; the preposition gu must always depend on some substan- 
tive or adjective, or verb, and these are in German mostly, 
though not always, the same that also require in the English 
guage the preposition to before the infinitive. In German,! 
the preposition gu is always placed immediately before the| 
infinitive. 

To work. SlrBetten. 

to speak. S^recSbcn, (reben) % 

Have you a mind to work? ^oBcn @ie $ufl gu ocBeiten ? 

* The root of a verb is called that part of it which precedes the termi- 
nation en of the infinitive, as lob is the root of loBen, to praise. 

t £ufi and 3ett are feminine nouns. No mind, no time, is expressed bv 
feioc SujI and nid^t (or feine) Bett. Ex. : ^ ^aU fetne iu^ gu f^nrec^n, I have 
no mind to speak ; er ^ m0ft (or {rim) 3eit gu otBiiten, he has no time to 
work. 

t &ptt^, derived from tit Bpta^t, the lang;dage, refers to the physical 
act of speaking, or to the utterance, whilst reben means to discourse, to 
express one's ideas in words, and is derived from tie Sttbe, the discourse. 
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I have a mind to work* 3(^ ^obt Sufi jv arBetten. 

fie has not the courage to speak. (h iot nic^t ben ^hitff ju ^tdftn. 

To cut. ©cftneiben. 

To cut him or it. / ^^'J* J" } ((^nelben- 

To cut them. fie fi^neibcn. 

To cut some. I j^^^ tt«Id;f«; 4en>wn | '<*"''*««• 

Plural for all genders. 

ml(f)^, beren, ba)?on fc^netben. 

Has he time to cat some trees ? <&at cc Beit SAume ju fd^neiben ? 
He has time to cut some. 9x ^ot 3eit toeU^e ju f(|ineiben. 

2b buy. ^aufen. 

To buy some more. 9lo^ faufm. 

To buy one. {S.' S"} ^-f^- 
To buy two. 3rm tonfeiu 

To W one mo.. {SSSSI^-f- 

To buy two more. 9h^ 3tt>et foufen. 

^ The infinitive, whether preceded by §u or not, is always 
placed at the end of the phrase. 

Have you a mind to buy one more ^aUn @te £tt{i lUHf^ etn ^Pfetb lu 

horse? faufen? 

I have a mind to buy one more. 3<9 ^aBe Sufi no^ etnd ju faufen. 

Have yon a mind to buy some books ? QaUn &it fivi% Su^^er gu faufen ? 

I have a mind to buy some, but I 3d^ l^albe Sufi tteld^e ju faufen, abtt x^ 

have no time. l^abe f eine Beit. 

Has he time to work ? ^ot et 3ett gu oiBetten ? 

He has time to work, but no mind Qt l^ot Beit ^u orbeiten, oBec feine Sufi. 

(for it). 

EXERCISE 36. 

Have you still a mind to buy my friend's house ? — ^I have 
still a mind to buy it, but I nave no more money. — Have 
you time to work? — I have time to work, but no mind (for 
it). — ^Has he time to cut some sticks 7 — He has time to cut 
some. — ^Have you a mind to cut some bread ? — I have a mind 
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to cut some, bat I have no knife. — ^Have yon time to cut 
some cheese ? — I have time to cut some. — Has he a mind to 
cut the tree ? — He has a mind to cut it» but he has no time. 
— Has he time to cut the cloth ? — He has time to cut it. — 
Have I time to cut the trees ? — ^You have time to cut them. 
— Has the painter a mind to buy a horse ? — ^He has a mind 
to buy two. — Has your captain (bet ©^iffSfcipit&n) time to 
speak ? — He has time^ but no mind to speak. 

BXBBCISB 37. 

Have you a mind to buy a carriage ? — I have a mind to 
buy one. — Have I a mind to buy a house ? — You have a 
mind to buy one. — Has your brother a mind to buy a great 
ox ? — He has a mind to buy a little one.' — ^We have a mind 
to buy little oxen. — How many horses have you a mind to 
buy ?«— I have a mind to buy four.— *Has any one a mind to 
buy a broom ? — ^This man has a mind to buy one. — What 
does that m^n wish to buy ? — He has a mind to buy a beauti- 
ful carriage^ three handsome horses^ some good tea and good 
meat. 

BXBBCISB 38. 

Have you a mind to speak ? — I have a mind^ but no time 
to speak. — Have you the courage to cut your arm ? — I have 
not the courage to cut it. — ^Am I right to speak ? — ^You are 
not wrong to speak» but you are wrong to cut my trees.^ 
Has the son of our friend a mind to buy one more bird ?— 
He has a mind to buy one more.— -Have you a mind to bm 
one more beautiful coat ? — I have a mind to buy one more- 
Have we a mind to buy some more horses ? — ^We have a mini 
to buy some more, but we have no more money. 

BXBBCISB 39. 

What have you a mind to buy? — ^We have a mind to buj 
something good, and our neighbours have a mind to bu} 
somethinff beautiful. — Have their children a mind to buy 
some birds? — ^Their children have no mind to buy any.— 
Have you the courage to buy the captain's trunk ? — I have a 
mind to buy it, but I have no more money. — ^Who has a 
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mind to buy my beautifiil dog? — ^No one has a mind to buy 
it. — ^Haye you 8 mind to buy my beaatifnl birds, or those of 
the Frenchxnan ? — ^I have a mind to bay those of the French- 
man. — Which book ha^e yon a mind to bnyf — I haye a 
mind to bny that which yon haye, that which yonr son has, 
and that which mine has. — Haye yon two horses t — I haye 
only one ; but I haye a mind to buy one more. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON— Sfetet imH ZfDonjtflste 

S^tctfon. 

ON COlfPOUND VERBS. 

There are two kinds of compound yerbs in German : some 
are composed of a simple yerb and an inseparable particle ; 
others are composed of a nmple yerb, and a particle which is 
separated ^m it» either that the prefix ge of the past parti- 
ciple, or the preposition gu of the infinitiye is placed between 
the particle and the yerb, or that the particle is put after the 
verb, at the end of the sentence. These separable yerbs we 
shall indicate by placing }]t between the yerb and the par- 
ticle.* Ex.: 

To break. Botoi^* 

to keep. asfbetDO^ (aitf|ii(etiHil^). 

to pick op. asf^cBen * (ait^n^cbcn). 

to mend. fbiiieffeni (oiKjiiieffeni). 

to cat off. Wbftfytmlbtn* (o^anfi^nabeii). 

to make a fire. Senct camaOfta (onjimuu^). 

Has tiie USkat time to mend my M Ut &fyndlm Sett, metacii tRod 

eoat? anfiuBcjfem? 

He has time to mend it. Qttf^ Beit i^n axaptbtf^mu 

To wash. SSofc^* 

Tfdtitttun.'f 
To bnnu < SSec^tanoi.* (to destroy by bnrn- 

l log). 
To seek, to look for. ev^fytn, 

* These two classes of yerbs, separable and inseparable, are also dis- 
tingaished by the tonic accent, wMch is laid on the particle, when the 
▼erb is separable, and on the root of the yerb, when the particle is in- 

separable, 
t The yerb (totnen (and its compounds, such as wtbttanta) u reg;alar 
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to warm. 9Ddtmett. 

to make. SRac^iu 

to do. S:^un.* 

lias the shoemaker time to make ^ai ber ^vHma^ 3eit, mctne ®tiefe( 

my boots ? git m<ufytn. 

He has time to make them. (5t ^ Beit fie )U ma^ftn. 

To be willing, to wish , to want. SBoUen. 

Will you (are you willing^ do SBoUen ®te« 

you wish or want) ? 
I will (am willing, wish or 3(^ n?iU. 

want). 
Will he (is he willing, does SBiK ft ? 

he wish or want) ? 
^<? toill (are willing, wish or 3Bit tooQen. 

want). 
Totf ii;i7Z (are willing, wish or Sl^rf ivoUet. 

want). 
TAey tin7Z (are willing, wish @ie woden.t 

or want. 

Remark A. — After the verh tvoHen (as in English after 
wUC) the infiuitiye is not preceded by gu in German. 

Are you willing to (will yon) make SBoQen 6ie meiti 9cue( airouu^en ? 

my fire ? 

I will make it. 3(^ toilK a ainnac^. 

I will not make it. 3<^ toiQ ed ttt(|it anma^en 

Is he willing to bny yonr horse ? SBiU cc 3^t $fctb fau'en ? 

He will bay it. Gt n>ill d toufcn. 

when used in an active or transitive sense, and irregular, when used in a 
neuter or intransitive sense. Verbs of this kind will, in future, be indi- 
cated thus : v. ac. and neut. irreg. 

* Siod^eti expresses a determinate action, and means to produce ; t^un, 
on the contrary, expresses activity in gen(«d, without regard to ita end. 
Ex. : Clin itUib maS^ to make a coat ; Senet mat^en, to make a fire, etnen 
^dbn t^iin, to do a favour; fetne esc^uteigtett tl^un, to do one's duty. 

t 31^, you, is the real second person plural (the plural of tu, thou) ; 
but in polite language you is generally expressed by @te (the third person 
plural). 

X ICDoQcn also serves to translate the English, I am going to . . . ., etc., 
Ex. : Are you going to make my fire ? SBoOen @ie mtin Betcc anma<!^it ? 
I am going to make it, vSf toiH ti onmai^n. 
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TABLB SHOWING THB VARIOUS PA&TICLKS, WITH WBICH 

VBBB8 ARB C0MP08BD. 

I. INBBPARABLS TBRBS. 

They are Aofle which commence with one of the unaccented 

syllables : ht, tmp, tnt, tx, Qt, ffinUt, twc, loiber, jet. 

^e— bebenfen ♦ to consider. •Sinter— ^nterge^en,* to de- 
(&ttp — enU)fe^ten,* to re- ceive. 

commend. SSn — ^^{^rttgen,* to promise. 

6nt— entflie^,* to escape* SBtber — ^wiberlegen,* to refiite. 

<^— ew5t^en, to hlush. 3«f— gectow^en,* to hreak. 
®e— ge^^n,* to confess. 

n. 8BPABABI.B TBRBl. 

SMiBfd^ffien,* to copy «5ineln— l^taelnge^,* to go in. 

5ln— antcben, to address. Snne — Inne^altfn,* to stop. 

5luf— auf^ben,* to pick np. Mt—mittfyUm, to communi- 

^ud— audge^en,* to go out. cate. 

%i— Wttagcn^* to contribute. 0lieber— nleberlegm, to lay 

2)ar-— borjleTttett/ to represent. down. 

^orunter— toantntermif(^en, to 9la<i) — na(!^ma4en, to imitate. 

mix with. Uthtt — ^uBerjliegai,* to flow 

^ooon—- bimonfommm,* to es- over. 

cape. Urn — umwerfen,* to overthrow. 

Durc^bunJ^cifm, to pass in Unter — ^unterjlnfcn * to sink. 

trayeffing. 9300— Sjoafliepeii,* to fill (by 

®n— ctnfd^Tafen,* to fall asleep. pouring). 

Sort— fottfal^en,* to continue. SBor— »or jletten, to represent, 

^m— ||timge^m,*togohome. Soraud — isoraudfognt; to pre- 

^erou^— ^audfommen,* to diet. 

come out. 93or6ei — \)oxU\Qtf)tn,* to pass 

^nter— ^imitttcrfommnv* to by. 

come down. 93orl?er — ^Jjor^e^en,* to fore- 

feju— Icrjunal^ni, to ap- see. 

proach. SSorftBfr— toratogel^n* to 

^|n— ^inge^en,* to go there. pass by. 

'Sinauf-^inaufge^n,* to go up. aBeg—wegge^en,* to go away. 

^Inaue— ^(nauege^,* to go aBieber— ttjiebetfommm, ♦ to 

out come hack. 
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3u — gumad^en; to shut. Sufammen — jufammeiifotiu 

QvixM — gurutffouimen,* to men,* to assemble, 

come back. 

Remark B. — ^There are compound verbs which are separ- 
able or inseparable, according to the sense in which they arc 
used. Of these we shall speak hereafter. 

EXERCISE 40. 

Have you a mind to keep my letter ? — I have a mind to 
keep it. — Am I right to keep your money ? — ^You are right 
to keep it. — Has the tailor a mind to make my coat? — He 
has a mind to make it, but he has no time. — Has your tailor 
time to mend my coats? — Ho has time to mend them. — Have 
you the courage to bum my hat ? — I have not the courage to 
burn it ; I have a mind to keep it. — Has the boy of the shoe- 
maker a mind to mend my boots ? — He has no time to mend 
them. — ^What has our friend's tailor to mend ? — He has to 
mend our old coats. — ^Who has to mend our boots? — Our 
shoemaker has to mend them.-^What has our hatter to do? 
— He has to mend your large hats. — Has your brother's 
joiner anything to do ? — He has to mend our large tables and 
our small chairs. 

ExsacisB 41. 

Will you keep my twenty-seven thalers? — I will keep them« 
— ^Will you pick up this thaler or this florin ? — I will pick 
up both. — ^Will you cut his finger ? — I will not cut it. — Is 
the painter willing to bum vinegar ? — He will burn some. — 
Is the peasant willing to bum his bread ? — He does not want 
to burn his (own), but his neighbour's. — Have you some- 
thing to do ? — I have nothing to do. — ^Have we something to 
do ? — ^We have to warm our co£fee. — Do you want to speak ? 
I want to speak. — Is your son willing to work? — He is not 
willing to work. 

EXBBCISB 42. 

Will you buy anything? — I will buy something.— -What 
do you want to buy ? — I want to buy some good books. — 
What has he to buy f— He has to buy a good horse. — ^Will you 
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bay this table or tbat one ? — ^I will buy neitber (the one nor 
the other). — ^Which honse does your niend wish to buy? — 
He wants to buy your brother's large honse. — Is jonr servant 
willing to make my fire ? — He is willing to make it. — ^Will 
your father bny these sheep or these oxen? — He does not 
want to bny either (neither these nor those). — ^Does he want 
to buy my mnbreDa or my cane ? — ^He wants to bny both. 

Do yon want to make a firef — ^We do not want to make 
one (fetn). — -What are yon going to do ? — ^I am going to make 
yinegar. — ^Are yon willing to look for my knife? — I will look 
for it. — ^Hare you to look for something? — ^I hare nothing 
to look for. — ^Has he time to look for my son? — He has 
time to look for him, bnt he is not willing to look for him. — 
"What has he to do? — ^He has to make a fire, to wash my 
thread stockings, and to buy' good coffee, good sngar, godd 
water, and good meat. — ^Does he want to bny your good 
tnmk? — ^He wants to buy it. — ^Do you wish to buy my large 
or my small honse? — ^I will neither bny yoor lar^ nor your 
gmall honse; I have a mind to bny our friend's. — ^Do yon 
wish to bi^ my handsome horses? — ^I do not wish to buy 
them. 

KxaacisB 44. 

How many sheep do yon wish to buy ? — ^I wish to buy 
twenty-two. — ^Does the stranger wish to bny much com? — 
He does not wish to buy much. — ^Do you wish to boy many 
gloyes ? — We do not wish to buy many ; but our children 
wish to buy many. — ^Do they wish to look for the same boots 
which we haye? — ^They do not want to look for those which 
yon haye, but for those which my father has. — Do you wish 
to look for my coats, or for those of the good Frenchman ?*- 
I neither wish to look for yonrs nor ror those of the good 
Frenchman ; I wish to look for mine and for those of my 
good son. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON— aw&t ttntl 2toan}tfl»U 

Section. 



To tear, 
to go. 

With, at the honse of. 
To, to the house o£ 

To be. 

To be at the man's house. 
To go to the man's house. 
To be at the honse of (to be with) 

one's friend. 
To go to (the house of ) my father 
To be at home. 
To go home. 

To be at my honse f with me). 
To go to my honse (to me). 
To be at his house. 
To go to his honse (or to him). 
To be at our honse (with ns). 
To go to our house (to ns). 
To be at yonr honse (with yon). 
To go to yonr honse (to yon). 
To be with them, at their honse. 
To go to them, to their honse. 
To be at somebody's house. 
To go to some one's house. 
To be at no one's honse (with no 

one). 
To go to no one (to no one's honse). 
With whom (at whose honse) ? 
To whom (to whose honse) ? 
To whom do yon wish to go ? 
I win not go to anyone. 
With whom is your brother? 
He is with us. ' 
Is he at home? 
He ia not at home. 

To drink. 
To carry. 
To bring. 



Serteifcn.* 
en.* 



fBti prep, governing the Dative. 
3u, prep, governing the Datire. 

eettt.- 

»a bent mmnt fein.* 
3n bent Sflannt ge^en.* 
8ei feinem Srcuntc fetn.* 

Btt ntetnem ^otec gc^* 
Btt ^aufe fetn.* 
9taify ^aufe gel^* 
fQtx mtr fetn. 
Bu mtr ge^en. 
*aBet i^m fetn. 
Bu i^m ge^tt. 
Set uitd fetn. 
Bu une ge^en. 
Sei S^nen ((SwSf) fnn. 
Bu S^nen (du^) gel^n. 
S3ei t^nen fein. 
Bu t^nen ge^etu 
aSei 3emanbem fetn. 
Bu 3emanbem ge^en. 
S3ei 9ltemanbem fetn. 

Bu SRiemanbcm gd^ 

SBettt>em? 

Bun^ent? 

Bu totm YotiUtn Gie ge^en ? 

3<^ njtH )U 0ltemanbent gr^en. 

Qet»emtn3^ri8titbcr? 

fit tfl (rt ttn«. 

Sftetju^aufe? 

6v ifl rn^t )u ^onfc 

Sttnfen.* 
Sragen.* 
Sttngen.* 



BXBRCISB 45. 

Do you want to tear my coat ? — I wiD not tear it. — Does 
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your brother wish to tear my beautiful book f — He does not 
wish to tear it — What does he wish to tear f — He wishes to 
tear your heart. — ^At whose house is our father ? — He is at 
the house of his friend. — ^To whom do yon wish to eo? — ^I 
wish to go to you«— -Do you want to go io my house ^I do 
not want to go to your house, but to the house of my tailor. 
—Does your father wish to go to hb friend ? — ^He does not 
wish to go to him. — At whose house is your son ? — He is at 
our house. — Do your children wish to go to our friends T — 
They wish to go to them. — Is the stranger at our brother's 
house? — He is there (i. e. at his house). — ^With whom is the 
Englishman? — ^He is at your house. — Is the American at our 
house? — ^No, Sir, he is not at our house, he is at his friend's. 
—Is the Italian at the house of his friends ? — He is there 
{say with them). 

BXBBCISB 46. 

Do you wish to go home ? — I do not wish to go home ; 
1 wish to go to the son of my neighbour. — Is your father at 
home? — No, Sir, he is not at home. — At whose house is he ? 
—He is at the house of our old neighbour's good children.-— 
Bo you wish to go to any one ? — I will not go to any one. — 
With whom is your son f-—He is with no one, he is at home. 
—What will he do at home? — He will drink some good wine. 
^-Are you willing to carry my letters home ? — I will carry 
them to my father. — Who is willing to carry my notes? — 
The young man is willing to carry them. — ^Will he take them 
to my house ? — ^No, he will take them to his brother. — Is his 
father at home? — He is not at home ; he is at the stranger's 
house. 

EXKBCISB 47* 

What have you to drink? — I have nothing to drink.-^-Has 
your son anythmg to drink ? — He has good wine and godd 
water to drink. — Is your servant willing to carry my books 
to my brothers' house? — He is willing to carry them there 
(to them). — What do you wish to carry to my house? — I 
will take two chickens, three birds, good bread and good wine 
to vour house (put the infinitive at the end of the sentence). 
—Will you take these chairs to my bouse ?*^I will not take 
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these, but those, — ^What does the German wish to do at 
home ? — He wishes to work, and to drink good wine. 

EXEBCISB 48. 

What have you at home? — I have nothine at home. — 
Have you something eood to drink at home ? — I have no- 
thiQg good to drinks I have only bad water. — ^Has the captain 
as much coffee as sugar at home ? — He has as much of this 
as of that at home. — Do you w^nt to take as many thalers as 
buttons to my brother ? — ^I want to take to him as many of 
these as of those. — ^Are you willing to take some large glioses 
to my house ? — I will take some to your house. — Has the 
merchant a mind to buy as many oxen as sheep ? — He wants 
to buy as many of these as of those. 

BXBBCISB 49. 

Has the shoemaker to mend as many shoes as boots ? — He 
has to mend as manv of these as of those. — ^Has he as much 
wine as water to drink ? — He has as much of the one as of 
the other to drink. — Has the Turk a mind to break glasses? 
— He has a mind to break some. — Has he a mind to drink 
some wine ? — He has no mind to drink any. — Do you wish to 
buy anything from (6ei) me ? — I do not wish to buy anything 
from (oel) you. — From whom do you wish to buy your corn i 
—I wish to buy it from the great merchant. — From whom 
do the English want to buy their oxen? — ^They want to buy 
them from the Dutch .^Do the Spaniards wiah to buy any- 
thing ? — They do not wish to buy anything. 



TWENTY-NINTH LESSON— ileutt ttnti Ztoan}(fl8te 

Eectton. 

Where (i. e. at which place) ? fflBo ? 

Whither^ where (i. e. to which SBo^in? 

place) ? 

RuLB 1. — 9Qa denotes rest at a place or near some person 
or object. The preposition^ which answers to the question 
n?0 ? always governs the dative. 

2. SBo^in denotes motion or direction towards some place, 
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person, or object. When one of tlie prepositionfl an, at, near ; 
auf, npon ; ^inter, behind; ne^n, at the side of; fiBcr, above ; 
unter, below; §n:if(^n, between, among; ^ox, before; in, in, 
answers to the question xoo^xn ? they govern the AocosatiTe.* 

There. 5)a (rest). 

Thither (there). ^in or ba^in (motion or direc- 

tion). 

To bring (cany or take) there. ^ or bo^ Mngca.* 

To bring some there, {^^t'.mm} ^«» »"«^'« ***«««». 

To bring them there. fie ^ or ba^ lnn%eiL 

Bbmabk a. — ^The adverb there is transkted by ba, when 
it is joined to a yerb expressing rest, and by l^in or ba^tn, 
when it is joined to a verb expressing motion. Ex. : (Sx ift 
ba, he is there ; 3(j^ voiU f)\n (bal^in) ge^en, I will go there. 
^'m, there, expresses motion away from the person speaking ; 
\)<x, here, expresses motion in the direction of the person 
speaking. When there means as much as at or to his (or 
their, your, my, etc.) hotise, it is translated in German by bfi 
or 3U i^m (ifinen, S^nen, mir, etc.). 

To send. ^ e^\deu,f 

to come. Aommeiu* 

to lead. Su^tcn. 

I will send him to yon. 3^ taXH 4$n gu 3Bncu f^fafcn. 

When? aBans? 

to-monrow. SRorgen. 

to-day. petite. 

o ^ u ( Srambtto (rest). 

Some where. | Stgenbtoo^in (motion). 

* The same prepositions govern the Dativei when they answer to the 
question tt>o ? 

t ^\dea is used, when a person is sent on an unimportant mission, 
or when the object of the mission is not mentioned ; fcnben is used, when 
a person is sent on a mission of some importance ; hence the word bcr 
^fonbte, the ambassador. 
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No where ( WtrgenM or nirgeiib (rert). 

I 9^itgenMl^m (motion). 

Do you wish to go anywhere ? SEDoIkn €>ie trgenbtool^in gi^u ? 

I do not wish to go anywhere. SUfy tnSL ntVBoiM^n ge^ 

The physician. S)er Scgt. 

to write. Cfd^tciBen.* 

HaTe yon to write as many letters ^abttt eie fo titl fBxitft )« fi^ccttaw 
as my father ? tme mein ^ottt ? 

Remark B. — In such phrases, where the verb is put at 
the end, the words vie and aid, when followed by a nomina- 
tive, are placed, together with that nominatiye, after the 
verb ; when followed by an accusati?e, voit (or al0) and the 
•accnsatiye are put before the verb. 

I have to write more than he. 3(^ l^aBe teren mc^ ^n fi^cetBci^ aU et. 

BXBBCI8B 50. 

"Where is your brother? — He is at home. — ^Whither do 
you wish to go ? — I wish to go home. — Whither does your 
father wish to go T — He wishes to go to you. — ^Whither do 
you want to carry this letter? — I want to take it to mj 
neighbour. — Is your son at home? — He is there (ju <&aufe). 
— ^Whither does the shoemaker want to take my boots ? — He 
wants to take them to you. — ^Will he take them home ? — He 
will take them there. — Do you wish to send some good sugar 
home ? — I wish to send some there.—- Does the baker wish 
to send some good bread home ? — He wishes to send some 
there. — Do you wish to come to me ? — ^I wish to come to you. 
— ^Whither do you want to go ? — I want to go to the good 
Frenchman.— Do the good Italians wish to go to our house? 
— They do not wish to go anywhere. — Do you wish to bring 
your son to my house? — I do not wish to bring him to yours, 
bat to the captain's? — When will you bring him to the 
captain? — I will bring him there to-morrow. 

BXBBCISB 51. 

Do you wish to go anywhere ? — I do not wish to go any- 
where. — Does your son wish to go to some one? — ^He does 
not wish to go to any one. — When will you bring your youth 
to the painter ? — I will bring him there (jju H|m) to-day.— 
Whither does he want to carry these birds? — He does not 
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want to carry them anywhere. — ^Are jou willing to hring the 
physician to this mani — I am willing to hring him there (ju 
i|>m). — When will you hring him there ? — I will hring him 
there to-day. — Are the physicians willing to come to your 
good orother? — ^They are not willing to come to bim. — 
Will you send a seryant to my house ? — I will not send one 
there (to you). — ^Will you send a child to the physician ? — 
I will send one there. — ^With whom is the physician ? — He is 
with nobody. — Have you a mind to go somewhere 7 — I have 
a mind to go to the good Americans. — Has he time to come 
to me ? — He has no time to come to you. — Does the captain 
wish to write one more letter ? — He wishes to write one more. 
— Do you want to write a note ? — I want to write one. — Has 
your friend a mind to write as many letters as 1 7 — He wishes 
to write quite as many. 

BXBRcisa 52. 

Have you to write many letters ? — I have to write only a 
few. — How many letters has your old neighbour to write ? — 
He has to write as many as you. — ^Who has to write long 
letters? — ^The young man has to write some, — How many 
more letters has he to write ? — He has to write six more. — 
How many has he to send ? — He has to send twenty. — Has 
he to send as many letters as his father ? — He has to send 
fewer. — Has the hatter to send some more hats ? — He has 
no more to send. — Has your son the qourage to write a 
long letter? — ^He has the courage to write one. — Does he 
wish to write as many letters as mine ? — He wishes to write 
just as many. — Do you wish to buy as many carriages as 
horses ? — I wish to buy more of these than of those. 



THIRTIETH LESSON— Btetjs}fs«te 3Lect(0n. 

In order to, Um ju, or simply gu. 

To see. ©el^en.' 

I want te go to my brother, in order 3(^ \o\Vi ^u nteinem tBruter gel^en, um 
to see him, il^n ju fe^en. 

9 
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I have no money, to buy some bread. 34) l^aBe !ettt ®ctb, (urn) SnA ju f oufra. 
Has yoqr brother a knife to cut his ^at 3^r SSrubet etn ^t^tx, (urn) fein 



Stob ^tt fc^neiben ? 
Ht l^at tint, tnn eS 3U [(^netben. 

9lu0fel^ (auSjufe^tcn). 
Jtobten, fd^Jacfiten.* 
Galjen. 

i5t5nnen. 

S^ fann— ft fann. 
SBir Wnnen — fie fdnnnt. 
3^t f5nnet (@ie fdnnen.) 

mOf tobten. 
m\df fel^eiu 

fDlit mtt (mOf or ju mit) fVced^* 
SRit i^m (il^n or ju i^m) jVre(^n.t 

3|m f^^tff en, gu i^m fc^idcn. 
9Rtr or gu mir f(^t(f en. 

3l^n mit mocgen fcf^i^en (t(n mocgeiTiu 
mir fd^icfen.) 

^ In Gennaii the Dative generally precedes the Acciisa- 
tive ; but when the Accusative is a personal pronoun, it pre- 
cedes the Dative. 



bread? 
He has one to cut it. 

To sweep. 
to kill, 
to salt. 

To be able (can). 

I can — he can. 
We can — they can* 
You can. 

To kill me. 
to see me. 

To speak to (or with) me. 
To speak to (or with) him. 

To send to him. 
to send to me. 

To send him to me to-morrow. 



Singular. 
Masc. Neut. 



Him, it to me. 
him, it to him. 
him, it to us. 

him, it to you. 

him,ittothem. 



them to me. 
them to him. 
them to us. 



ibn. 
ibn. 



them to you. i^^n. 
them to them. i^n. 



e0 mit. 
e6 i^m. 
e9 unS. 

ed i^nen. 



Plural' 

!e mit. 
le il^m. 
!e unS. 

fie il^neit 



* ll5bteit means to deprive of life and is the general term ; f^U^tn 
means to slaughter, and is said of a butcher. £z. : 6etncn 9etnb tdtten, to 
kill one's enemy ; Oc^fen, Gd^e t5bten, to kill or slaughter oxen, sheep. 

t @))tc(^en, foUowed by the accusative or by the preposition ju with 
the dative, merely means to speak to somebody, without saying on what 
subject ; whilst fjprec^en mit (with the dative foUowing) means to converse 
with a person on a certain subject. 
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Rbmabk. — ^The particle gu does not precede an infinitiTe 
depeDding on i(^ fonn, I can or am able. (See Less. 42, 
Bern. A.). Ex. : 

Can yoa write a letter? ittesoi 6ic ctm Sricf f<|cct(ai f 

I can write one. Z^ fam cinca ft^rabca. 

He can work. lit foaa octotca. 

Singialir. 
Dat. Ace. Dat. Ace. 

To me. me. Ut person. mtr. ini(^. 

To him. him. ^rd person. HSfn* i^n. 

PloraL 
Bat. Aoc. Dat. Aee. 

Tons. OS. l«^jier«oii. itn0. iin0. 

To you. joo. 2«li— .{USiu SJj 

To them. them. ^rd person, t^nnu fie. 

When win yon send me the halt ? SBana twOtni Sic mir feca ^ot fc^ca ? 
1 wiU send it yon to-moixow. ^ tvilK i^a 3^aca aucgca ^jSpdau 



Masc Nent. FlnnL 

Me some. vm »eT(^eii. welc^d. mlc^. 

him some. i^nt tt)f((^tu ivelc^d. ivelc^. 

us some. uitd tcelc^nt. ktelc^d. loel^e. 

you some. ^ <^^^^^ welc^en. tt>eld^«. »el(^. 

them some. tj^neu ivclc^n. mlc^d. iveld^. 

To gi^e. <9c(cB.* 

to lend. itO^OL* 

to give (to) me. Snir gcBca. 

to lend (to) him. 3^m Ici^ 

Are yon wining to lend me tome JS^Ooi ^vt vm (ile& bi^? 

money? 
I will lend yon some. ^ totll 3^aca lad^ci Ict^ 

* In polite language the pronoun of the third penon ploral k nsed in 
Gemum in addieasii^ one or more peraont, and is then written with a 
capital initial letter : Gie, yon* 3|m; of you, S^aea, to yon, as different 
from fit; they, i^ccc, of them, ii^aca, to them ] and so also the possessive 
pronoon helonging to that penon, m.: 3|k yonr, different from ^ 
their (or her). 

F 2 
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TABLE SHOWING TBB DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First person. Second person. 



^ / Norn. 


i<^, 




I. 


bu, 




thou. 


1 ) Oen. 
1 ) Bat. 


meinn 


: (mein),* of me. 


beinct (beln), 


of thee. 


tnir. 


to me. 


bir, 


to thee. 


«» f Ace. 


mid^, 


me. 


blc^, 


thee. 


1 Norn. 


wir, 


we. 


i^t, 


you. 


"g J Gen. 


unfer, 


of us. 


eucr, 


of you. 


i j Bat. 


und, 


to us. 


eud^, 


to you. 


' Ace. 


tmd, 


us. 


eu^, 


you. 






Third person singular. 






Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 


Norn, cr, 




he. 


fie, she. 


t8, 


it. 


Gen. feiner (fein) 


f of him. 


i^rer, of her. 


feitttt (fein), of it. 


Bat. i^m. 




to him. 


il^r, to her. 


i^m, 


to it. 


Ace. xi)n, 




him. 


fie, her. 


e8, 


it. 






Plnral for all genders. 






• 


Nom. j!c, they. 








Gen. i^rer, of them. 








Bat. il^ncn, to them. 








Ace. fie, them. 








EX] 


laciSB 53 


• 







Has the carpenter money to huy a hammer? — He has 
some to buy one. — Has the captain money, to huy a ship? 
— He has some to buy one. — Has the peasant money to buy 
sheep? — He has none to buy any. — Have you time to see 
my father? — I have no time to see him. — Does your father 
wish to see me ? — He does not wish to see you. — Has the 
servant a hroom to sweep the house ? — He has one to sweep 
it. — Is he willing to sweep it ? — He is willing to sweep it.— 
Have I enough salt to salt my meat ? — You have not enough 
to salt it. — Does your friend wish to come to me in order to 
see me ? — He neither wishes to come to you, nor to see yon. 
— Has our neighbour a mind to kill his horse ? — He has no 

* ^tin, bein, fein, as genitives singular, instead of mcincc, tcinct, fdneti are 
only used in familiar language and in poetry. Ex. : SSecgif mein nicfit 
forget me not. 
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mind to kill it. — Do you want to kill yonr friends J — I only 
want to kill my enemies. 

bxbucisb 54* 

Can you cut me some bread ? — I can cut you some. — Hare 
you a knife to cut me some? — I have one. — Can you wash 
your gloves ? — I can wash them, but I have no mind to do 
(t^un) it. — Can the tailor make me a coat ? — He can make 
you one. — Do you wish to speak with the physician ? — I wish 
to speak with him. — Does your son wish to see me in order 
to speak with me ? — He wishes to see you in order to give 
you a thaler. — Does he want to kill me ? — He does not want 
to kill you ; he only wants to see you. — Does our old friend's 
son wish to kill an ox ? — He wishes to kill two. — How much 
money can you send me ? — I can send you thirty thalers. — 
Will you send me my letter ? — I will send it you. — Do you 
want to send anything to the shoemaker ? — I want to send 
him my boots. — ^Will you send him your coats ? — No, I will 
send them to my tailor. — Can the tailor send me my coat? 
^He cannot send it you. — Can your children write letters ? 
—They can write some. 

BXBRCISB 55. . 

Have you a glass to drink your wine 7 — I have one ; but 
I have no wine, I have only water. — ^Will you give me some 
money to buy some ? — I will give you some,' but I have but 
little. — Will you give me that which you have ? — I will give 
it you.— ^Can you drink as much wine as water? — I can 
drink as much of the one as of the other. — Has our poor 
neighbour wood to make a fire? — He has some, to make one ; 
but he has no money to buy bread and meat. — ^Will you lend 
him some ? — I will lend him some^ — Do you wish to speak 
to the German? — I wish to speak to him. — Where is he? — 
He i^ with the captain's son. — Does the German want to 
speak to me ? — He wants to speak to you. — Does he want to 
speak to my brother or to yours? — He wants to speak 
to both. — Can our tailor's children work ? — They can work, 
bat they will not* 
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EXBBCX8E 56. 

Will you fipeak to your shoemaker's children? — I will 
speak to them. — ^What do you want to give them ? — I want 
to give them some large cakes. — ^Are you willing to lend them 
anything? — I have nothing to lend them. — Has the cook 
still salt to salt the meat ? — He has still a little. — Has he 
still some rice ? — He has still much.— Will he give me some? 
— He will give you some. — Is he willing to give some to my 
poor children ? — He is willing to give them soipe. — ^Does he 
want to kill this chicken or that ? — He neither wants (n?iO 
weber) to kill this nor that. — Which sheep will he kill ? — He 
will kill that of the good peasant. — Does he wish to kill this 
ox or that? — He wishes to kill both. — ^Who will send us 
some biscuits ? — The baker will send you some. — Have jou 
something good to give me ? — I have nothing good to give 
you. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON— 3Em tmH JBrefejfjprte Eection. 

To whom ? 50em ? (Dat.) 

Whom? aBen? (Ace.) 

What ? SBaS ? 

DECLENSION OF THE INTEBBOOATIVE FEONOUN VQ^l tCttd? 

MascuUae'and Feminine. Neater. 



Norn, Who? SBer? 

Gen. Whose? SBeffen? 

Dat. To whom? SBem? 

Ace. Whom? SBen?^ 



What? Ga8? 
Of what ? ffieffen ? 

^^^^^'•Uorauf?n)Oiu? 
What? 9Ba8? 

9Ber, who^ has no plural, and can only be used with refer 
ence to persons^ without distinction of the sex, as who in 
English. 9Ber is only used in questions or in the sense of he 
who, instead of berjenige, weld^er. — 8Ba8; what, has no plural, 
and never refers to persons, but only to things. It is used, 
1) in questions, what ? 2) instead of badjieniBe, votldajz^, that 
which; 3) after a0ed; all; iDieleS, much; ta6, that ; nW^, 
nothing; %\vo(i^f something; manc^eS; many things} mm^ 
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little, where they say ia English which or that (as all that^ 
aHed toad). 

To answer. SntnortoL* 

to answer the man. 5D<m SRanne oiitivotten. 

to answer the men. S)eii SRAnnem antioortcn. 

to answer a letter. Ibtf etncit Sricf anttwctm, or chien Sruf 

ieantiDoctca. 

On it, apon it. JDorauf. 

to answer upon (to) it. IDataaf anttoorteiu 

to answer him (it). 3§n (d) ^anttoccten. 

to answer it (a letter, etc.). 3^n or d ieantiDocten. 

Remark. — ^The pronoun e9 is not used with prepositions ; 
bnt instead 6f it the adverbs ba, there, and X^ittf here, are 
used^ accompanied by the preposition, which the yerb re- 
quires. This preposition follows the adverb, so that both 
form but one word (as in English, hereafter, therewith, there- 
upon, etc.), and when the preposition begins with a vowel, an 
r is, for the sake of euphony, placed between the adverb ba 
and the preposition (as ba«f»auf, barin^ etc.). These com- 
pounds of the adverbs ba and ^ier, and a preposition are also 
used instead of the pronoans i^rn and ipn (or bemfelben and 
benfcl6en)> when they do not relate to a person, but to a thing. 

In. 3tt (governing the Datiyp and 

Accusative). 

Singular. 

3n bem (im, rest) f 

In the. ] 3" ^" (motion). 

Plural. 

3n ben (rest). 
3n bic (motion). 

* Sntteorten is an inseparable verb, although the particle ant bears the 
i accent; it governs either the dative, or the accusative with the prepo- 
sition aitf, upon. The compound verb (eantworten governs the accusative 
without a preposition. 

t The preposition in, in, is used, when the place, which is spoken of 
is enclosed, or supposed to be so, so that it shuts in whatever is in it. 
The preposition in governs the dative, answering to the question too, 
where ? and the accusative answering the question whither ? 
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To go in (or to) the garden, 
to be in the garden. 



3n Un (Bmktn gel^ 
3n Um dicfxttn fein. 



Bemare B. — ^The quickness of pronunciation has intro- 
duced the contraction of certain prepositions with the definite 
article ; thus it is often said and written Uxm, instead of bti 
bem ; im, instead of in bem^ etc. The following contractions 
may he used in speaking and writing. 

^m, near the, instead of an bem 



%x^, near the, 
5luf8, upon the, 
SSelm, near the, 
2)ur^8, through the, 
giir«; for the 
3m, in the 
3n8, into the, 
SJoni; from the. 
Sunt; to the, 
3ur, to the, 

The theatre, 
the wood, forest. 

the warehouse, store-house, 
magazine. 

the granary, 
the proyision. 
the provender, 
the room, 
the butcher* 

To go there* 
To he there. 

Will you go to the theatre ? 
I -will go there (thither). 
Is your brother in the theatre ? 
He is there. 



i9 



»» 



99 

99 
99 



li 



» 



>* 



** 



I 



an bad. 
auf bad. 
Bet bent. 
bur(^ bad. 
fur bad. 
in bem. 
in bad. 
))on bem. 
gu bem. 
gii ber. 

^aS ^attc 

S>et SBatb (pi. bte aBdIbet). 
S)a6 SBaarenlaget (does not modify 

the a in the plural), 
bol 9)ortat]^<'fau0.* 
ta< SD^agajtn (pi. c). 

ber SSortat^. 
bet iProviant 
bftS Simmer, 
ber jCeifc^er (ane^^er). 

<&inein gel^en* 
iDttrln fein. 

SBoKea @ie tnS 3:i^eatet gel^en? 
2(1^ loitt l^inetn gel^en. 
3ft 3^t ©ruber im JC^eoter? 
(St tfi barin. 

Bbmabk. — ^When there (thither) expresses rest in an en- 

* In compound words only the last compound changes the radical 
Towel in the plural, as bod a3orrat^«l^au«, the store-house, pi. bie 93orcat||^ 
^Aufer. 
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closed space^ it is translated by baritt; and when it expresses 
motion or direction towards the interior of an enclosed space* 
it is rendered by l^inein* 

SZBBCI8B 57* 

Will you answer your friend ? — I will answer him. — But 
whom do you wish to answer ? — I wish to answer my good 
father. — ^Will you not ai^swer your good friends? — ^I will 
answer them. — ^Who wishes to answer me? — ^The Russian 
wishes to answer yoa, but he cannot. — Does the Russian 
wish to write me a letter ? — He wishes to writie you one. — 
Can the Spaniards answer us ? — ^They cannot answer us, but 
we can answer them. — ^What has the Englishman to do ?— 
He has to answer a letter. — ^What letter has he to answer ?— 
He has to answer that of the good Frenchman. — Haye I to 
answer a letter ? — ^Tou have not to answer a letter, but a note. 
—Which note have I to answer ? — ^You have to answer the 
great captain's. 

EXBBCISB 58. 

Have we to answer the letters of the great merchants t 
—We have to answer them. — ^Will you answer your tailor's 
note? — ^I will answer it. — ^Will any one answer my long 
letter ? — ^No one will answer it. — Does your father wish to 
answer this note or that? — He neither wishes to answer 
this nor that. — ^Which notes does he wish to answer ? — He 
wishes to answer only those of his good friends. — Is he will- 
ing to answer mv letter (mlr auf meinen SSricf) ? — He is willing 
to answer it (§^nen barauf ). — Does your father want to go 
anywhere ? — He does not want to go an3rwhere. — ^Where is 
your brother? — He is in our friend's garden. — ^Where is 
the Englishman? — He is in his little gardjen. — Where wiU 
we go ? — ^We will go to the Frenchman's garden. — ^Where is 
your son ? — ^He is in his room. — Does he wish to go to the 
store-house ? — He wishes to go there. — Do you wish to go 
to the great theatre ? — I do not wish to go there ; but my 
son has a mind to go there. — ^Where is the Irishman? — He 
is in the theatre. — Is tibe American in the wood ? — He is 
there. 
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SXERCISB 59. 

Will you come to me to go to the wood ? — I have no mind 
to go to (in) the. wood. — ^To which theatre do you wish to 
go ? — I wish to go to the great theatre. — Do you want to go 
to my garden or the Dutchman's ? — I neither wish to go to 
yours nor to the Dutchman's ; I wish to go to the gardens 
of the French. — Do you wish to go to those of the Germans ? 
— I do not wish to go there. — Have the Americans great 
store-houses? — ^They have some. — Have the English great 
provisions? — ^They have some. — Have the Germans as many 
magazines as stores ? — ^They have as many of these as of 
those. — Do you want to see our great provisions ? — I want to 
go to your store-houses to see them. — Have you much hay 
in your store-houses ? — ^We have much ; but we have not 
enough corn. — Will you buy some? — ^We will buy some. — 
Have we as much com as wine in our store-houses? — We 
have as much of the one as of the other there. — Have the 
English as much cloth as paper in their warehouses ? — ^They 
have more of this than of that there. — Has your father time 
to write me a letter ? — He wishes to write you one, but he 
has no time to-day. — When will he answer to my brother's? 
— He will answer it to-morrow. — Will you come to me to 
see my great store-houses? — I cannot come to you to-day 
(3ti^ fann 1)iuU) ; I have to write letters. 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON— 2toei anti 3Bwfejffl»te 

Eectton. 

Upon, on. 2tuf (governs the Dat and Ace ' 

the market. S)er (Warft. 

the ball. ber f&ail. 

the country. tai £an^. 

the square. b«c JPIatj. 

the field. bod dtlt>, 

♦ The preposition taxf, upon, is used, when the pUice which is spoken 
of, is not enclosed^ but open. (See Less. 29 j. 
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To be in the market 
To go to (the) market. 
To be at the ball. ^ 

To go to the ball. 
To be in the country. 
To go into the country. 
To be in the square. 
To go to the square. 
To be iu the field. 
To go in the field. 

At, nesLT, at the side of. 

At the. 

the window. 
To go to the window. 

To stand. 
To stand at the window. 

To write to some one. 

'Will you write to me ? 

I will write to you. 
1 will write to the man. 

To wham ? 

To whom will you write ? 

To. jwe, to him» 
To the man. 
I will write to him. 

To whom f 

To me, to him. 
To whom ¥rill you write ? 



9luf bent 
9Iuf ben 
9(uf bem 
9(uf ben 
91uf bem 
9luf ba« 
91uf bem 
Suf ben 
Sluf bem 
9luf ba« 



SnotTte fetn. * 
ORarft ge^en. 
«atte fcin. 
99aU ge^en. 
Sanbe fcin. 
?anb gel^en. 
!Pla|}c fetn. 
$(a|} ge^en. 
Selbe fetn. 
3e(b ge^en. 



9ln (Dat. and Ace.) 

f 5ln bem (or om, rest). 
\ 9ln ben or ba« (motion), 
bad B^enRer. 
Sn bad 9eii{ier gel^en. 
fle^en.* 
%n bem (am; Senjler jlc^ 
( 9In 3emanben fii^Teibcn; 
i Semanbem fc^rei^en. 
( aS^oIIen ®ie an mtt^ S^tv&tnl 
\ SBoOen ®tc mtr fd^reiben ? 
i 3(^ nntt an @ie fc^reiien. 
I 3(i xoxVi 3^nen fd^^retien. 
341 unit an ben a^^ann fi^eitou 

9ln wen 1 

9bi tven tooflen @te f(!^ret(en ? 

2ln mlc^, an ll^n. 

9[n ben SVtann. 

^ xoxa tl^m f(|>reiben. 

9Dem molleu ®te fcfitrctBen ? 



* The genitive singular of masculine and neuter substantives ending 
in d, en, er, ^tn, {vat, always terminates in %, and the genitive of those in 
C f^ f<^« i> %> terminates always in e8. All the other substantives, mascu- 
line and neuter, form their genitive singular equally in ed and d, the latter , 
' being more used in conversation, the former (ed) more in writing, espe- 
dally in the higher style. Those words, which form their genitive only 
in I, do not distinguish the dative from the nominative, but those, which 
take in the genitive, either always ed, or eS and 8 indiscriminately, take, 
in the dative, either an e or no termination at all, the latter especially 
when the word ends in a liquid, or when the following word begins with 
a voweL 
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To the man . fbtm SRaime* 

the nobleman. bet (Ibclmaniu 

the boatmaiL Ut Sc^tffmantu 

the bailiff. bet Simtmantu 

the jieople. bic £ciitc. 

BXBRCI8B 60. 

Whither will you go ? — I m\\ go to the market. — ^Where 
is your cook ? — He is in the market. — ^Where is my brother ? 
— He is at the ball. — ^Will you come to me in order to go to 
the ball ? — ^I will come to you in order to go there. — ^Is your 
father in the country? — He is there (Less. 39). — Do you 
want to go into the country ? — ^I do not want to go there. — 
Whither does your son wish to go ? — ^He wishes to eo to the 
great square. — Is your friend in the great square ? — He is 
Qiere (bott). — Does the Englishman wish to go into the 
country in order to see the fields? — ^He does not wish to go 
into the country in order to see the fields, but to see the 
woods, the birds, and the water, and to drink tea. — ^Where is 
the peasant's son ?*-He is in the field to cut com. — Does the 
nobleman's son wish to go anywhere ? — He doe6 not wish to 
go anywhere, he is tired. — ^Where does the bailiffs son want 
to carry com ? — ^He wants to carry some to your brother's 
warehouse. — Does he wish to take wine and meat there ?— 
He is willing to take both there. 

BXBRCISB 61. 

Can the Spaniard's friend carry provisions ? — He can carry 
some. — Whither does he want to carry provisions? — He 
wants to carry some to our magazines. — ^Will you buy pro- 
visions to take them to our store-houses ? — I will buy some 
to take them into the country. — ^Are you willing to go to the 
window to see the youth? — I have no time to go to the 
window. — ^Have you something to do? — I have to write a 
letter. — ^To whom have you to write a letter? — I have to 
write one to my friend. — ^Will you write to the bailiff? — I will 
write to him. — What will you write to him ? — I will answer 
his letter. — Can you write as many letters as I? — I can write 
more than you. — Can you write to the noblemen ? — I can 
write to them. — ^Have you paper to write ? — I have some.— 
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Can the bailiff write to anj one? — ^He cannot write to any 
one. 

BXBBCI8E 62. 

Have yon time to stand at the window T — I have no time 
to stand at the window. — la your brother at home ? — He is 
not at home. — ^Where is he ? — He is in the country. — Has 
he anything to do in the country 7 — He has nothing to do 
there. — ^Whither will you go ? — I will go to the theatre, — Is 
the Turk in the theatre? — He is there. — ^Who is in the 
garden ? — ^The children of the English and those of the Ger- 
mans are there. — Where does your father wish to speak with 
us ? — He wishes to speak with you in his room. — ^To whom 
does jour brother want to speak ? — He wants to speak to the 
Irishman. — Does he not wish to speak to the Scotchman? — 
He wishes to speak to him. — Where will he speak to him ?•— 
He will speak to bim in the theatre. — Does the Italian want 
to speak to any one? — He wants to speak to the physician. 
— ^Where does he want to speak to him ? — He wants to speak 
to him at the ball. 

BXBRCISB 63. 

Can you send me some money ? — I can send yon some.— - 
How much money can you send me ? — ^I can send you thirty- 
two thaler^. — ^When will you send me this money ?— I will 
send it you to-day. — Will you send it me into the country ? 
— I will send it you there. — Will you send your servant to 
the market ? — I will send him hither. — Have you something 
to buy in the market? — I have to buy good cloth, good 
boots, and good shoes. — ^What does the butcher want to do 
in the country ? — He wants to buy oxen and sheep in order 
to kill them. — ^Do you wish to buy a chicken in order to kill 
it ? — I will buy one, but I have not the courage to kill it. — 
Does the boatman want to kill somebody? — He does not 
want to kin anybody. — Have you a wish to burn my letters ? 
— I have not the courage to do it. — Is the servant wilUng to 
look for my knife and paper? — tie is willing to look for both. 
— ^Which knife do you want? — I want pay large knife.-— 
What sort of oxen will the butcher kill ? — He will kill large 
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oxen. — What sort of provisions does the merchant wish to 
huy? — He wishes to huy good provisious. — ^Where will he 
huy them ? — He will huy them in the market. — ^To whom 
will he send them ?— He will send them to our enemies. — 
Will you send me one more book ? — I will send you sereral. 
— Can you drink as much as your neighbour ? — I can drink 
as much as he ; but our friend, the Russian, can drink more 
than both of us (trtr beibe). — Can the Russian drink as much 
of this wine as of that ? — He can drink as much of the one 
as of the other. — Have you something good to drink f-— I 
have nothing to drink. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON— Href tmtJ ©tefejfgjjU 

i.ectton. 

The corner. JDcr ffiinfd. 

the well. bee Srunnen (pL He IBruttneii). 

the hole. taS io^. 

To let Saffen.* 

To fetch, to go for. ^^tn. 

To send for (to make one fetch). ^oten laffen. 

I let, he lets. 3c^ lajTe, er Wft. 

We let, they let. SBir tojfeit, fie Jajfeii. 

You let. 3^t laffet {@ie Jaffen). 

REiiARK A. — ^An infinitive depending on the verb laffen 
(to let or to order) is not preceded by the preposition ju in 
German. 

"We send for bread. SBir Jaffen Srob l^olen. 

We will send for wine. SBxx tooUen SBeiit ^olen laffen. 

To fetch (go for) him or it. ^ > l^oten. 

To fetch (go for) some. lEBet^en or toeld^et l^olciu 

Thou. !£)U. 

Thon hast — ^thou art. 2Dit |afl— bu Hft 

Art thou tired ? S3tft bu m&be ? 

I am not tired. 3(^ Mn nu^t milbe. 

Thou canst— thon wilt. 2)tt fannft — ^u kotU^ 

Wilt thou make my fire ? SBillft tu metn 9euer anma<^en? 

I will make it, but I cannot. 3(|| xniVi ed anmad^en, abet id^ fann nu^t. 

Thoulettest. S)u Uffefl. 
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Thy. 

To he obliged {mui)* 

I must, he must. 
We must, they must. 
Thou must, you must. 



We most work. 

Most you write your brother aletter 

Must he go to the market ? 
He must go there. 
What hast thou to do ? 
I have nothing to do. 
What hast thou to drink ? 
I have nothing to drink. 
What has the man to do ? 
He must go into the wood. 

This evening. 
In the evening. 
This morning. 
In the morning. 



S)ein; pi. Seine (declined like 
meiii; meine). 

SRfiffen * (followed by the in- 
finitive without ju). 

3(^ muf , et mufl. 

Wa mCijfen, fie muffen. 

S)u mu§t, 3^r muffet or mfift 
(®ie muffen). 

SBtt m^!tvi, aviriten. 

!D2u{fen ®te S^rem ^ruber cinen Sdntf 

fc^reiben ? 
a){ufi cr ottf ten (Statft gel^en ? 
(Srr muf ba^n ge^cn. 
aiBol ^afl2)ugut^ttn? 
3d(i l^aBe nt(^t< ju t^un. 
a&a<l^a|llDu )u trinfen? 
3(^ ^abe ni(^t« ju trinfen. 
SBa0 ^at bet 3Rann gu tl^un? 
tt( muf in ben SBalb ge^cn. 
r ©iefen 2lbenb. 
\ t ^eute abenb. 
t S)e« menbf. 
91m Slbenb. 
UHefen 9Worgcn. 
\ t -Geute SRorgen. 
t S)e«.2^wgen«. 
, Sim 3Rorgcn. 



BZBBCI8B 64. • 

Will you go for some sugar? — I will go for some. — M3 

on, wilt thou go for some water ? — Yes, my father, I will g( 

or some. — ^Whither wilt thou go ? — I will go to the well ii 

)rder to fetch some water.-^ Where is vour brother? — He .. 

at the well. — ^Will you send for my son f-^I will send for him. 

—Will the captaiu send for my child ? — He will send for him 

(eS). — ^Where is he ? — He is in a comer of the ship. — Cai. 

you make a hole iu (with the Ace.) the table ? — I can make 

one. — Canst thou write me a letter ? — I can write you one. 

— Must I go somewhere ? — ^Thou must go to the garden. — 

Must I send for something? — ^Thou must send for some good 

wine, good cheese, and good bread. — What must I do ? — You 
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must write a long letter. — ^To whom most I write a long 
letter ? — You must write one to your friend« 

EXERCISE 65. 

What must we do 7 — You must go into the forest to cut 
some wood. — What has the Englishman to do ? — He has no- 
thing to do. — Has the Spaniard anything to do 7— He has to 
work. — ^Where can he work ? — He can work in his room and 
in mine. — ^When will you give me some money ? — I will give 
you some this evening. — Must I go to you. — You must come 
to me. — ^When must I go to you ? — ^This morning. — Muat I 
go to you in the morning or in the evening. — You must come 
to me in the morning and in the evening. — ^Whither must 
I go 7 — ^You must go to the great square to speak to the 
merchants. — ^Whither must the peasant go? — He must go 
into the field to cut some hay. — Must I keep something for 
you (S^ncn) 7 — ^You must keep for me (mlr) my good gold 
and my good works. — Must the children of our friends do 
something? — ^They must work in the momine and in the 
evening. — ^What must the tailor mend for you (31^nen) 7 — He 
must mend my (mlr meinen) old coat. — ^Which chicken must 
the cook kill? — He must kill this chicken and that (one). — 
Must I send you these hooks or those 7-^You must send me 
these and those. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON— Uter unU Jiref»}i00te 

ILtttmu 

Till, until, to. SSi0 (adverh). 

How far? SSiSwoljin? 

As far 08. SBiS aw. 

Till to the end. SU an ba0 (ane) Chibt. 

The end ^i. e. conclusion). IDof dhtbe (has no plural). 

The end (i. e. extremity). S)aS (SrnU (plural bie (£nbcn). 

The way, road. S^et aBcg, 

To (i. e. till, down or up to). SBid auf. 

(Down) to the bottom of the cask. IBid auf ten Soten M 9a{fef . 

(Down) to the bottom of the well. a3i< auf ben ®runb be< aSrunneni. 

(Down) to the bottom of the wells. 93tl auf ben (Shntnb ber JBrunncn. 
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The bottom. 

the loft, the granary. 

the cask. 

the purse. 

I go, he goes. 
We go, they go. 
Thou goesty you go. 

All. 



t^tt IBoten (tet (Sntnfe). 
bet S^oben. 
bal 9afl. 
ber Seutet 

Sd^ 9c]^e, er gel^t or gel^t. 
SBir gel^en, fie ge^en. 
S)tt gel^efl or gebfi, 3^ gel^et or 
ge^t (@te ge^en). 

Wi, ally is declined like the definite article; it is never 
accompanied by an article (except "when used as a substantive, 
tag ^Q, the universe), but sometimes by a possessive pro- 
noun. 



Every day. 
Every evening. 
Every morning. 

At 

At what time? 

At what o'clock (at what hour) ? 

At one o'clock. 

At two o'clock. 

At three o'clock. 

Half. 

At half past three. 
At a quarter past one. 
At a quarter past eleven. 
At a quarter to one. 
At noon (twelve o'clock). 
At midnight. 

The quarter. 

Now, at present. 

To go out. 

to remain, to stay. 

When will you go out ? 

I will go out now. 

To remain (stay) at home. 

Here. 

To remain here. 

There. 

To remain there. 
Do you go to my brother's ? 



t2llte<3;age. 
t afle 2lbcnb. 
t aUe aWotgett. 

Um. 

Urn toetd^e 3eit ? 
Um xoxmti U^ ? 
Um ein U^r, or um etnl. 
Um jivet U^r, or um jivet. 
Um bret U^r, or um bret. 

t tint l^aK ^er. 

t Um ein SBiertcl ouf jtt)ei. 

t Um ein 93teTtel auf gn^olf. 

t Vim brei 93iettel auf eind. 

t Um jwolf U^r, or um jtoolf. 

tUm2Ritterna(i>t. 

iDa« ©iertel. 

Sett. 

$lu6gel^en * (au^jugel^en). 
^leiien. 

SBann ttjoHen ®te au«gel^en? 
Sti^ teitt je^t auSgel^en. 
3u ^aufe bletben. 

J&ier. 
^ier W\bttu 
S)a (bort, points to a more remote 
place than ba). 

2)a (bort) bteiBcn. 
®el^en ®ie gu meinem lOtubec ? 

G 
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I am going tbere. 

We are, they are. 

You are. 

We have, they have. 

Yoa have. 
Are your brothers at home ? 
They are at home. 
They are not at home. 
Are the men thirsty ? 
Have your friends my books? 
They have them. 
They have them not. 
Have they time to write. 

To thee. 

Thee. 

Will you give me a knife ? 
I will, give thee one. 
Will you bring me to my father? 
I will bring thee there. 



5i^ QtU 311 t(m (See Less. 29, Rem. L) 

aSBir firCt, fie ftnb. 

S^t fetb (@te fliA). 

9Btr ^Bett fie ^abrn. 

Sffx ^abet or ^abt (Sie babcn). 
einb 3^ aSrubcc gu ^aafe ? 
6ie flnb }u <&auf(. 
6te finb rn^t )u ^aufe. 
6tnb bie fD^Anner burflig ? 
^aben 3bre Situnbe meine Sud^er ? 
6ie ^aben fie. 
Sie ^aben fie nu^t. 
^aben 6ie Sett gn fc^retben. 

Dir (Dat.) 
^id) (Ace.) 

SBotfen ®ie mir ein SReffer geBen ? 
3d^ win !Dir etn< geben. 
SEBoQen ®ie m^ ju metnem 93atec fit^^ 
3c^ toiU S)t<^ iu i^m ful^ren. 



BXBBCI8E 66. 

How far will you go 7 — I will go as far as the end of the 
forest.— How far will your brother go ? — He will go as fai 
as the end of that road. — How far goes the wine ? — It goes 
down to the bottom of the cask. — How far goes the water ?-* 
It goes to the bottom of the well. — ^Where art thou going?— 
I am going to the market. — ^Where are we going ? — "We go 
into the country. — Do yon go as far as the square? — I go as 
far as the well. — ^When does your cook go to the market ?- 
He eoes there every morning. — Can you speak to the noble 
man I — I can speak to him every day. — Can I see youi- 
father?— You can see him every evening. — ^At what hour can 
I see him? — ^Tou can see him every evening at eight o'clock. 
— Will you come to me to-day ? — I cannot go to you to-day, 
but to-morrow. — ^At what hour will you come to-morrow ?— 
I will come at half past eight. — Can you not come at a 
quarter past eight ? — I cannot. — At what time does your sod 
go to the captain ? — He goes there at a quarter to one. — At 
what hour is your friend at home ? — At midnight. 

EXBRCISB 67* 

Have you a mind to go out ? — I have no mind to go out 
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— ^When do you wish to go out ? — I wish to go out at half 
past three. — Does your father want to go out T — He does not 
want to go out ; he wants to stay at home. — ^Will you stay 
here, my dear (lUb) friend ? — I canoot stay here ; I must go 
to the warehouse. — Must you go to your brother ?— I must 
go there. — ^At what o'clock must yon write your letters ? — I 
must write them at midnight. — Do you go to your neighbour 
in the evening or in the morning 7 — I go there in the evening 
and in the morning. — Whither do you go at present ?— I go 
to the theatre. — ^Whither do you go this evening? — I do not 
go anywhere ; I must remain at home to write letters. — ^Are 
your brothers at home ? — ^They are not there. — Where are 
they ? — They are in the country. — ^Where are your friends 
going? — They are going home. — Has your tailor as many 
children as your shoemaker ? — He has just as many. — Have 
your shoemaxer's sons as many boots as their father? — ^They 
have more than he. — Have our hatmaker's children as much 
bread as wine? — They have more of the one than of the 
other. — Has our carpenter one more son ? — He has several 
more. — ^Are the Italians thirsty? — They are thirsty and 
hungry. — Have they anything to do? — ^They have nothine 
to do. — ^Are the children of the Irishman hungry or thirsty i 
— ^They are neither hungry nor thirsty ; but they are tired. 

BXERCISB 68. 

Have you time to go out ? — I have no time to go out. — 
What have you to do at home ? — I have to write letters to 
my friends. — Must you sweep your room ? — I must sweep it. 
— Must you lend money to your brothers? — I must lend 
them some. — Must you go to the garden ? — I must go there. 
— At what o'clock must you go there ? — I must go there at 
a quarter past twelve. — Must you go to my father at eleven 
o'clock in the evening? — I must go there at midnight. — 
Where are our baihCTs brothers? — ^They are in the great 
wood to cut large trees. — Have they money to buy some 
bread and wine ? — ^They have some. — ^Are our children wrong 
to go to the English ?— They are not wrong to go there (ju 
i^nen). — ^Must the Frenchmen's children go to the EngHsh- 
men's children? — ^They must go there. — Is the Russian ri^t 

G Z 
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to stay with the Turk ? — He is not wrong to stay there.— 
Will you send for some wiue and glasses? — I will neither 
send for wine nor for glasses; I am not thirsty. — Is thy 
father thirsty ? — He is not thirsty. — ^Will you give me some 
money to go for some bread ? — I will give thee some to fetch 
hread and beer. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON— Jfunf nnti ISrtfsjiflste 

3Lectkin. 



To sell. 

To aay, tell. 

To tell a man, to say to a man. 
the word. 

the favour, the pleasure. 

To give pleasure. 
To do a favour. 

Will vou tell the servant, to make 

the fire ? 
I will tell him to make it. 
Will you tell the servant to huy a 

broom ? 
I will tell him to buy one. 

It is. 
Late. 

How late is it ? 

What is it o'clock? 

It is three o'clock. 

It is twelve o'clock. 

It is a quarter past twelve. 

It is a quarter to six. 

It is half past one. 

^know, to be acquainted with. 
To know a man. 

To be in want of. 
To want. 

I am in want of it. 
I want it. 

Are you in want of this hat ? 
Do you want this hat ? 
I am in want of it. 



SBerfaufctt. 
©agen. 

CHnem fD^anne fagen. 

bet ^tfaUtn, bad '■Bergntigen. 

t ^ergnugen mac^en. 
Qrinen ®efa0en t^un. 

SEBoUen 6te bem S3ebtenten fagen, tal 

9euet anjumadl^en ? 
3c^ toiU il^m fagen, tt anjumoc^en. 
Pollen @te bent SSebienten fagen, rinen 

aBefen gu faufen ? 
3ify tDttt i^m fagen, etnen in faufen. 

<Sf«tfU 

JfSStefVattflct? 

mtnti U^t tft a ? 

(5» ifl brri U^t. 

<l6iflgmotfU^r. 

(St ill etn ^Siertet auf etn«. 

Qf9 tfi etn aStertet anf fet^d. 

iSt ift "fyaVb gtt)et. 

Jtennen * (governs the Ace.) 
(Stnen SD'ienfd^n f ennen. 

SSenot^tgt fein (with the Gen.). 

9Zot^ig l&aben (with the Ace). 

3(^ bin beffen benotl^gt. 

34 ^^^^ ^ ndtl^ig. 

€tnb @ie biefe« ^ute« Benot^t ? 

$aben @ie btefen $ut not^g? 

3(^ Ms beffen UvJot^U 
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I want it. 

Are yoa in want of this money f 

Do yoa want this money ? 

I am in want of it. 

I want it. 

I do not want it. 

I do not want anything. 

Do yoQ want some money ? 

I want some. 

I do not want any. 



5df ]^a(c i^ii ndtl^. 
^inb eit biefcS &tit>a Bcn&tl^tgt? 
4>a(cn ®te bicfd (Selb not^ig? 
3<9 Mn beffen htnbtffiqjt. 

34 ^aie cl nufit n5t^^ 
3(i iaht ni^tl not^. 
^aUn ®ic 4)eU not^ig ? 
34» l^abe toelc^ed not^ig. 
3(i ^a(e !einl not^ig. 



Rehabk a. — It will be seen from these examples, that 
knot^tgt fetn is only used« when the noun expressing the 
3bject wanted, is preceded by a determinative word, such as 
the definite article or a possessive or demonstrative pronoun ; 
3r when it is a person that is wanted, as will be seen after- 
vrards. 



What do you want ? "> 

What are yon in want of ? J 

Of me, of thee, of him. 

Of us, of you. 

of them. 

Is he in want of me ? 

He is in want of you. 

Are you in ^bluI of these books ? 

I am in want of them. 

Is he in want of my brothers ? 

He is in want of them. 



SRetncr, bcinet, feinet. 
Unittct, Cruet (3^Ta). 
il^rer. 

3ft et meiner Benotl^tgt ? 

(Jh tfl 3l^rft (enot^igt. 

6inb eie biefer SbUdfytt Benot^igt? 

3^ cr mcinec Srubct bcnot^ ? 
Gt tfl il^m bendt^t 



EXBRCISB 69. 

Will you do me a favour ?— Yes, Sir, which (tvaS fCit einen) ? 
—Will you tell your brother to sell me his horse ? — I will 
»I1 him to sell it you. — Will you tell my servants to sweep 
ny large rooms ? — I will tell them to sweep them. — Will you 
^U your son to come to my father ? — I will tell him to come 
iere (gu i^m). — Have you anything to say to me?— I have 
lothing to say to you. — Have you anything to say to my 
ather ? — I have to say a word to him. — Do your brothers 
rish to sell their carriage ? — ^They do not wish to sell it. — 
^ohn (So^ann), art thou here ? — ^Yes, Sir, I am here. — ^Wilt 
hou go to my hatter, to tell him to mend my hat ? — I will 
p there. — Wilt thou go to the tailor to tell him to mend my 
oats? — I will go there. — Wilt thou go to the market? — 

will go there. — ^What has the merchant to sell? — 
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He has to sell good leather gloves, comhs and good doth.— 
Has he shirts to sell ? — He has some to sell. — Will he sell 
me his horses ? — He will sell them to you. 

EXBRCISB 70. 

It is late ? — It is not late. — What is it o'clock ? — ^It is a 
quarter past twelve.— At what hour will your father go out? 
— He will go out at a quarter to nine. — Does he wish to sell 
this horse or that ? — He will sell neither this nor that. — ^Will 
he buy this coat or that ? — He will buy both. — Has he one 
more horse to sell ? — He has one more, but he will not sell it. 
— Has he one more carriage to sell ? — He has no longer a 
carriage ; but he has a few more good oxen to sell. — ^When 
will he sell them ? — He will sell them to-day. — Will he sell 
them in the morning or in the evening ? — He will sell them 
this evening. — At what o'clock ? — At half past ^\e. — Can 
you go to the baker ? — I cannot go there, it is late. — ^What 
is the time? — It is midnight. — Do you wish to see this man? 
— I wish to see him in order to know him. — Does your father 
wish to see my brothers ? — He ¥rishes to see them in order 
to know them. — Does hp wish to see my horse ? — He wishes 
to see it. — ^At what o'clock does he wish to see it? — He 
wishes to see it at six o'clock. — Where does he wish to see 
it ? — He wishes to see it in the great square. — Has the Ger- 
man much com to sell ? — He has but little to sell. — ^What 
sort of knives has the merchant to sell ? — He has good knives 
to sell. — How many more knives has he ? — He has six more. 
— Has the Irishman much more wine ? — He has not much 
more. — Hast thou enough wine to drink ? — I have not much, 
but enough. — Canst thou drink much wine? — I can drink 
much. — Canst thou drink some every day? — I can drink 
some every morning and every evening. — Can thy brother 
drink as much as thou ? — He can drink more than L 

KXBBCISB 71. 

What are you in want of? — I am in want of a good hat. — 
Do you want this knife ? — I want it. — Do you want some 
money? — I want some. — Does your brother want some pep- 
per? — He does not want any.— Does he want boots? — He 
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doefl not want my. — "What does mj brother wantT — He 
wants nothing. — ^Who wants some sugar? — No one wants 
any. — Does anybody want some money? — Nobody wants 
any. — ^Does your father want anything ? — He does not want 
anything. — ^What do I want? — You do not want an3rthing. 
— ^Art thou in want of my book ? — I am in want of it. — Is 
; thy father in want of it ? — He is not in want of it. — Is your 
' friend in want of this stick ? — He is in want of it. — Is he in 
«want of these corks or of those? — He is neither in want ot 
these nor of those.-~Are you in want of me? — I am in want 
of thee. — ^When are you in want of me ? — ^At present. — ^What 
have you to tell me ? — I hare to tell thee a word. — Is your 
son in want of us ? — He is in want of you and your brothers. 
— Are you in want of my servants ? — I am in want of them. 
— Does anybody want my brother ? — ^Nobody wants him. 



THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON— &d&» nr(ti ffiafojfflsjtt 

ILectton. 

ON THE PRESENT TENSE. 

• 

Regular verbs form the third person singular of the present 
tense like the second person plural, and terminate (as do 
also most irregular verbs) in et or t. All German verbs have 
the first and third persons plural of the present tense, like 
the infinitive. 

To love. SieSen. 

I love, he loves. 3(3^ lieBe, et Iletet or litit 

Thou lovest, you love. S)u licbeji or KeBft 3^r lieBet or 

Ue6t (@ie lieSen). 
We love, they love. , fflir lieben, @ie Itcten). 

RsMAaK A. — The vowel e of the terminations et (in the 
third person singular and second person plural), and eft (in 
the second person singular) is usufuly dropped, except where 
the root of the verb (See Less. 26, Note.) ends in h, t, t}), ft, 
or several consonants, after which a t or ^ could not be pro- 
nounced without an e between them ; for example, fenben, to 
send ; bu feitbeft, er fenbet, i^x fenbet ; otbnen, to arrange ; bu 
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OYbneft, n orbnet, t^r orbnet, etc. On the other hand, the sup- 
pression of the e takes place necessarily in the yerbs, ending 
in ein and etn, as fcf7metd)eln, to flatter; bu fd^ineid^el^, tx 
fd^melcbelt, il^r fti^metd^elt ; dnbern, to change; bu dnberfi, er 
dnbert, i^r anbert. (See Less. 26, on the inflnitiye). 

To want, to be in want of. Sraud^en (governs the Ace.). 

Don you want yonr money ? Srauc^en €>te 3^r dMt ? 

I want it. 3(^ Uau^ U. 

To arrange. - Drbnen. 

To open. Deffnen, aufniac^en (aufjumo* 

c^cn). 

Do you open the window ? fDlaifytn @it baf Senjiet auf ? 

I open it. 3(^ tnac^e ti auf. 

RsiiARK B. — Most irregular verbs are irregular only in 
the Imperfect and Past Participle ; there are, however, some 
which are also irregular in the second and third person singu- 
lar of the Present tense, and in future we shall always give 
these two persons of all such verbs which form them irregu- 
larly. Among those verbs, which have already occarred, 
the following are irregular in the second and third person 
singular of the present tense : 

To give : thou givest, he gives. (8tUn : bit gibfl, er gt(t. 

To see: thou seest, he sees. ®e^en: bu [itfi% tr fle^t. 

To speak : thou speakest, he speaks. 6^re(^en : bu f^rtc^ifl, ec f^ri^ft. 

To carry : thou carriest, he carries. Sragen : bu trdgfl, er trAijt. 

To wash : thou washest, he washes. flBafc^en : bu toAfc^efi, ec mAfd^t. 

To break : thou breakest, he breaks. Steepen : bu fmdfft, ec (cic^t. 

^ Personal pronouns take, in German, the same position 

with respect to the verb, as in English : 

Do you love him ? Steven €te t^it ? 

I love him. 3(^ liebe t^n. 

I do not love him. 3(^ liebe i^n n\a)t 

Does the servant sweep the room ? SM^tt bee ^ebiente ba9 Simmer am? 

Bemark C. — In the simple tenses, such as the Present and 
Imperfect, the separable particle of a compound verb is 
always placed at the end of the phrase, unless the latter 
begins with a conjunction or a relative pronoun or adverb, in 
which case the verb is placed at the end of the phrase after 
the particle and joined to the latter. (See Less. 49). 
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He sweeps it. dt Ufftt e< aul. 

Does your father go out to-day ? ®e^t 39r 9>ater ^eute aul f 

He does not go out to-day. Ht gcf t ^te ntt^t aul. 

EXEBCISB 72. 

Do you love your brother? — I love him. — ^Does your 
father love him ? — He does not love him. — ^My good cnild* 
dost thou love me ? — I love thee. — Dost thou love this ugly 
man ? — I do not love him. — Is your father in want of his 
servant ? — He is in want of him. — ^Dost thou want anything? 
— ^I do not want anything. — Does the servant open the 
window ? — He opens it. — Dost thou open it ? — I do not open 
it. — ^Dost thou arrange my books ? — I do arrange them. — 
Does the servant arrange our boots or our shoes ? — He ar- 
ranges both. — Do our children love us ? — ^They love us. — Do 
we love our enemies ? — We do not love them. — Do you want 
your money ? — I want it. — Do we want our carriage ? — We 
want it. — Do our friends want their coats? — ^They want them. 
— ^What do you give me? — I give thee nothing. — Do you 
give my brother the book? — I give it him. — ^Do you give 
him a hat ? — I give him one. 

BXBECISB 73. 

Dost thou see anything ? — I see nothing* — Do you see my 
great garden ? — I see it. — Does your father see our ship ? — 
He does not see it, but we see it. — How many ships do you 
see ? — We see many ; we see more than thirty. — Do you give 
me some books ? — I give thee some. — Does our fadier give 
you any money ? — He does not give us any. — ^Does he give 
you any hats ? — ^He does not give us any. — Do you see many 
sailors f — ^We see more soldiers (ber ©olbat, plur. en) than 
sailors. — Do the soldiers see many magazines? — ^They see 
more gardens than magazines. — Do the English give you 
some good cakes ? — ^They give us some. — Do you give me 
as much wine as beer. — I give thee as much of the one as of 
the other. — Can you give me some more cakes ? — I cannot 
give thee any more ; I have but few. — Do you give me the 
horse, which you have?— r-I do not give you that which I 
have. — ^Which horse do you give me? — ^I give you my 
brother's. 
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BXBRCISB 74. 

Do you speak with the neighhour ? — I speak with him. — 
Does he speak to you ? — He does not speak to me. — ^Do your 
hrothers speak to you ? — ^They speak to us. — When dost thou 
speak to thy father? — I speak to him every morning and 
every evening. — What dost tbou carry ? — ^I carry a book. — 
Whither dost thou carry it? — I carry it home. — Do you wash 
your stockings ? — I do not wash them. — Does your brother 
wash as many shirts as stockings ? — He washes more of the 
one than of the other. — Hast thou many more stockings to 
wash ? — I have but a few more to wash. — How many more 
shirts have your friends to wash ? — ^They have two more to 
wash. — What does your servant carry ? — He carries a large 
table. — What do these men carry ? — ^They carry our wooden 
chairs.— -Where do they carry them ? — They carry them into 
the large room of our brothers. — Do your brothers wash 
their stockings or ours? — ^They neither wash yours nor 
theirs ; they wash those of their children. 

EXBBCISB 75. 

Dost thou not break my glass ? — ^No, Sit, I do not break 
it. — Do the sons of our neighbours break our glasses ? — They 
break them. — Who tears your books? — ^The young man tears 
them. — Do you not tear them ? — I do not tear them. — Do 
the soldiers cut trees? — ^They cut some. — ^Do you buy as 
many hats as gloves ? — I buy more of these than of those. — 
Does your brother buy any bread ? — He must buy some ; he 
is hungry. — Do our brothers buy any wine? — ^They must' 
buy some ; they are thirsty. — Do you break anything ? — ^We 
do not break anything. — ^Who breaks our chairs ? — Nohody 
breaks them. — Dost thou buy anything ? — I do not buy any- 
thing. — ^Who keeps our money ? — My father keeps it. — Do 
four brothers keep my books ? — ^They keep them. — Do you 
keep anything ?-— I keep nothing. 

BXBRCISB 76. 

Does the tailor mend our coats ?^He mends them. — What 
dost tbou write? — ^I write a letter. — ^To whom dost thou 
write a letter? — ^To my father. — ^When does thy brother 
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write lus letters? — He writes tliem in tbe morning and in the 
evening. — ^What dost thou do at present ? — I do nothing. — 
At what hour do yon go to the theatre? — ^At a quarter past 
seven. — ^What is the time now ? — It is a quarter to six. — ^At 
what hour does your cook go to the market ? — ^He goes there 
at five o'clock (put ba^in at the end). — Does he go there in 
the evening ? — No, he goes there in the morning. — Do you 
go anywhere? — I do not go anywhere, but my brothers go 
into the garden. — Dost thou drink anything? — I do not 
drink anything ; but the Italian drinks good wine and good 
beer. — Do you send me another book ? — I do not send you 
one more. — Do you answer his letter ? — I answer it. — ^Does 
he answer thine ?^He answers it. — ^What do you say ? — ^I do 
not say anything. — Must I give him money to remain here? 
— ^You must give him some to go out. — Does this man sell 
anything? — ^He sells good cakes. — ^What do you sell? — I do 
not sell anything ; but my friends sell nails, knives, and horse* 
shoes. — ^What does the man say ? — He says nothing. — What 
dost thou look for? — I do not look for anything. 



THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON— SiAm tttiti BrefejfffJte 

ILectuin. 

The pain. bet ^mtxi (pi. en). 

the tooth. bet 3all^n. 

the ear. lea O^t (pi. bie Often). 

the neck, throat. bet $al<. 

the ache. bal OBel^ (pL e). 

the evil, ilL ba< UtUU 

bad, sore. bofe (f^Iimm, tUV). 

Have you a sore finger ? ^oBen 6te einen bcfeti 3titget? 

I have a sore finger. 3<^ I^Be einen Bdfen Singer. 

Has your brother a sore foot ? ^ot 3ft SBtubet einen Bofen 3up ? 

The head-ache. ua Xopftot^* 

the tooth-ache. baS Baf nuef. 

the ear-ache. bal Of temoef • 

a sore throat. <&allttef . 

the pain in the back. bet dtflftenfif met). 

* Composed words have the save gender as their last compound, 
which expresses the general idea. 
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He has sore eyes. dr l^at Bofe Sugen. 

He has the head-ache. Qrr f^at Sti^^]^mttitn (or ito^^ftnt'^ *)• 

I have the tooth-ache. 3($ ffaU ^a^nfd^mnjen (So^moe^). 
The elhow. S)ec (^ISogeiu 

the hack. , bet fRudtxu 

the knee. baS Stmt.f 

To bring. S^ringcn.* 

to find. Sinbeiu* 

that which. aOBof (or ba^lenigc, toek^, or boS 

tvelc^eS). 

Rbmabk a. — SBad is often used instead of badjentge; votl^9, 
that which, but only in a general sense, when the object to 
which it relates, is not mentioned (See Less. 31). £x. : 

Do yon find that which (or what) Sfinben 6te toad @te ftt(^ ? 

yon are looking for ? 

I find what I am looking for. 3(^ fnbc, tt>a9 ic^ fucf^e. 

He does not find what be is looking ^ finbet ni^t tooB cc fiu^t. 

for. 

We find what we are looking for. SB'vt ftnben, toai toit fud^cn. 

I have what I want. 5tb ^abc, tool xify Brau<^c 

I am mending that which you mend. 3(^ beffere au<, xoat fie auSScffcm. 

Remark B. — The second member of the last phrase be- 
ginning with a relative pronoun, the verb is put at the end 
and thus united with the particle. (See Rem. C., Less. 36). 

To read (thou readest, he £efen* (bu liefefl, er liefet or 
reads). lieft. 

To study. etubtren. 

To learn. Sernen. 

Remark C. — An infinitive, depending on the verb letnen, 

to learn, is not preceded by the particle gu. (See Less. 42« 

Rem. A.). Ex. : 

I leam to read (or reading). 3d^ leme lefnu 
French. franjofifc^. 

English. cnglifd^. 

German. beutf(^. 

* S)al 9Bel^ is used in the plural only in a particular sense (the pains 
of childbirth, bie SBcben), and also the compounds of SBe^ are only used 
in the singular. S)(c &^mtti is used in the singular and plmnl, and the 
compounds of it mostly in the plural. 

t The plural of Stnit is likewise Xx\it, but pronounced Stnutf in two 
syilablesi while the singular is pronounced as a monosyllable. 
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Do you learn German ? innen eit bcvtft^ f 

I do learn it. 3(^ (emc d. 

I do not learn it. 34^ lente c< n^t 

BXSRCI8B 77» 

Where is your father ? — He is at home. — Does he not go 
out? — He cannot go out ; he has the head-ache. — Hast thou 
the head-ache? — ^I have no head-ache, hut I have the ear- 
ache. — ^What day (ben wiet^ielflen, see Less. 23) of the month 
have we to-daj i — We have the twelfth to-daj. — ^What day 
(Der n>iet7iel{le) of the month is it to-morrow ? — ^To-morrow is 
the thirteenth. — ^What sort. of teeth have you? — I have good 
teeth. — What sort of teeth has your hrother? — ^He has bad 
teeth. — Has the Englishman the • tooth-ache ? — He has not 
the tooth-ache ; he has a sore eye. — Has the Italian a sore 
eye ? — He has not a sore eye, he has a sore foot. — Have I a 
sore finger? — You have not a sore finger, but you have a sore 
knee. — ^Will you cut me some bread? — I cannot cut you any 
bread, I have sore fingers. — Will anybody cut me some 
cheese ? — No one will cut you any. — Do you look for any 
one ? — I do not look for any one. — Has anybody the ear- 
ache? — No one has the ear-ache. — ^What is the painter look^ 
ing for? — He is not looking for anything. — ^Whom are you 
looking for ? — I am looking for your son. — ^Who is looking 
for me ? — No one is looking for you. — Dost thou find what 
thou art looking for ? — I find what I am looking for ; but 
the captain does not find what he is looking for. 

BXBRCISB 78. 

Who has a sore throat? — ^We have a sore throat. — Has 
anybody sore eyes? — ^The Germans have sore eyes. — Does 
the tailor make my coat? — He does not make it; he has 
pains in the back. — Does the shoemaker make my shoes 7 — 
He cannot make them, he has sore elbows (®(iimtt^m in ben 
^Ibogen). — Does the merchant bring us beautiful purses (brr 
^eutel) ? — He cannot go out, he has sore feet. — Does the 
Spaniard find the umbrella which he is looking for? — He 
finds it. — Do the butchers find the sheep which they are 
looking for? — They find them. — Does the tailor find his 
tlumble? — He does not find it, — Do you find the paper 
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whicli you are looking for ? — I do not find it. — Do we find 
what we are looking for ? — We do not find what we are look- 
ing for. — What does the nohleman do ? — He is doing that 
which you are doing. — ^What does he do in his room ? — He 
is reading (he reads). 

EXEBCXSB 56. 

Dost thou read? — I do not read. — Do the sons of the 
noblemen study ?-*They do study. — ^What do they study ? — 
They study German — Dost thou study English ? — I have no 
time to study it. — Are the Dutch looking for this ship or for 
that? — ^They are looking for the one and for the other. — 
They are looking for both. — Is the servant looking for this 
broom or for that? — He is neither looking for this nor 
for that. — ^Who is learning German? — ^The sons of the 
captains and those of the noblemen are learning it. — ^When 
does your friend study French ? — He studies it in the morn- 
ing. — ^At what o'clock does he study it? — He studies it at 
ten o'clock. — Does he study it every day? — He studies it 
every morning and every evening. — What do the carpenters' 
children do? — ^They read. — Do they read German? — ^They 
are reading French, but we read English. — ^What sort of 
books does your son read ?— He reads good books. — ^Does he 
read German books ? — He reads French books. — ^What book 
do you read ? — T read a German book. — Do you read as much 
as my children ? — I read more than they. — Does your father 
read the book which I read ? — He does not read that which 
you read, but that which I read. — Does he read as much as 
I ? — ^He reads less than you, but he learns more than you. — 
Do you lend me a book ? — I lend you one. — ^Do your friends 
lend you any books ? — ^They lend me some. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON— Scj^t tin* JBrefejfs»te 

SLectuin.. 

Spanish. GDamfd^.* 

The termination if(]^ serves to form most adjectives denot- 
ing nationality. Ex. : 

* Derived from 6))ankn, Spain. 
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Italian. 


itaficntf<^. 


Polish. 


^olnifc^. 


Russian. 


tttfPfi^. 


Latin. 


Iatnnif(^. 


Greek. 


Qttt^i]^. 


Arabic. 


oraBifdj^. 


Syrian. 


m\^' 


The Pole. 


tS>n $o(e. 


the Roman. 


bet 9idmer. 


the Greek. 


bcr (Stin^e. 


the Arab. 


Ut %tahn. 


the Syrian. 


fcer @9t(r. 


Are you a Frenchman ? 


C^inb C^tc fin 9ran)ofe ? 


Mo, Sir, I am a German. 


9lcifi, mrin ^etr, xif bin cin lDeutf(^. 


Is he a tailor ? 


3fi er ein ®(^netbcr ? 


No, he is a shoemaker. 


ffUxn, et ift cin @(^u^mai^ec« 


He is a fool. 


Hi ifl ein Slan. 


To ^ish. 


SBunfi^en. (An infinitive depending 




on tounf^en is preceded by ju). 


The fool. 


bee 9lwn (Gen. en) ; 


the mouth. 


bee SRunb (no plur.). 


the memory^ 


ba< ^bdd^tnif (pi. e). 



HaTe yon a good memory ? 
He has a small moach. 
Tour brother has blue eyes. 
Do you wish me a good morning ? 
I wish you a good evening. 

Blue, 
black. 

Instead of (with a participle follow- 
ing). 

To play. 

To hear, to listen. 

Do you play instead of studying ? 
I stndy instead of playing. 
This man speaks instead of listen- 
ing. 

To listen to. 

To listen to him. 

To listen to some one (or to some- 
thing). 



^aben 9te ein guted Olebdc^tnif ? >. 
ttt "^t ctnen fleinen fDlunt, 
39t Snibet l^t blaue Slngen. 
SUunfc|ien ®te mtr einen guten SRotgen ? 
^df tt)unf4^c i^ntn einen guten 9lbcnb. 

id)toaxi. 

an^att |u (with the infinitive follow, 
ing). 

@))tclen. 
^oren. 

e^nefoi 6ti; anflott ju ^ubiten? 
3(|l ^bite, anHatt gu n>ielen. 
^iefec S^ann f|)cic^t, onjlatt gu f drat 

e 9lnBoren (anjul^drett, gov. the Ace). 
( Su^dren (ju^u^dcen, gov. the Dat.). 
( 3(^ 'fyott i^n an. 
I 3(^ ^ore i^m gu. 

Slttf dinen (or (StaaSiS ^iuiu 
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That which. 3)a<, mL 

•^oren Gie auf tai, toa$ SBnen Ut 
Do you listen to that which the I !Kann fagt? 
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man tells yoa ? ] ^oten <Sie auf tai, toa» bet Sdavn 

^ 3^nenfa9t? 

I listen to it. 3(* ^&tc borauf.* 

He listens to what I say to him. dx yott auf ba«, tool iOf i^m foge. 

To correct. ©wbeffetn (forrigiten). 

T^ ♦-1-^ ^^v f 5lbnc^men * (abjiine^men). 

1 o ta^e Off. J au«jte^«n (auljujie^tn)/ 

To take away. SBegne^men (wegjune^men).* 

To take. 9le^inen.* 

Thou tallest, he takes. S)tt nimmfl, et nimmt. 

EXERCISE 80. 

Dost thou speak Spanish? — No, Sir, I speak Italian. — 
Who speaks Polish ? — My brother speaks Polish. — Do our 
neighbours speak Russian ? — They do not speak Russian, but 
Arabic. — Do you speak Arabic? — No, I speak Greek and 
^ Latin. — What sort of a knife have you ? — I have an English 
knife. — What sort of money have you there ? is it (ifl efi) 
Italian or Spanish money? — It is Russian money. — Have 
ydu an Italian hat ?^— No, I have a Spanish hat. — ^Are you a 
German ? — No, I am an Englishman. — ^Art thou a Greek ? — 
No, I am a Spaniard. — ^Are these men Poles ? — ^No, they are 
Russians. — Do the Russians speak Polish? — ^They do not 
speak Polish, but Latin, Greek, and Arabic. — Is your brother 
a merchant ? — No, he is a joiner. — ^Are these men merchants ? 
— ^No, they are carpenters. — ^Are we boatmen ? — ^No, we are 
shoemakers. — ^Art thou a fool? — I am no fool. — ^What is 
that man? — He is a tailor. — Do you wish me something ? — I 
wish you a good day. — ^What does the young man wish me ? — 
He wishes you a good evening. — ^Whither must I go ? — ^Thou 
must go to our friends to wish them a good day. — Do your 
children come to me to wish me a good evening? — ^They 
come to you to wish you a good day. 

^ ^hitffmm is used especially of the hat, Ex. : fetnen ^ut abne^en, to 
take off one's hat; tmiiv^n of clothes, Ex.: fcinen 9lod aiKjie^en, to take 
off one's coat 
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SXBBCI8B 81. 

Has tbe nobleman blue eyes ? — ^He has black eyes and a 
small TOOutb. — ^Hast thou a good memory 7 — I have a bad 
memory, but I haye much courage to learn German. — ^What 
dost thou do instead of playing? — 1 study instead of playing. — 
Dost thou learn instead of writing? — ^I write instead of learn- 
ing. — ^What does our bailiff's son do? — He eoes into the 
garden instead of going into the field. — Do tne children of 
our neighbours read? — ^They write instead of read.— *-What is 
our cocMC doing ? — ^He makes a fire instead of going to the 
market. — ^Does your father sell his ox ? — He sells his horse 
instead of selling his ox. — Do the physicians go out? — ^They 
stay in their rooms instead of going out. — At what hour does 
our physician come to you? — ^He comes eyery morning at a 
quarter to nine. — Does the painter's son study English ? — He 
studies Greek instead of studying English. — Does the butcher 
kill oxen ? — He. kills sheep instead of killing oxen. — Do you 
hear me? — ^I hear you. — ^Does your brother listen to me?— 
He speaks instead of-listening to you. — ^Do you listen to what 
I tell you? — ^I do listen to what you tell me. 

BXBRCISB 82. 

Does the man hear what you tell him ? — He hears it. — 
Do the physician's children listen to what we tell them ? — 
They do not listen to it. — Dost thou listen to what thy 
brotlier tells thee? — ^I do listen to it. — ^Do you go to the 
theatre? — I go to the warehouse instead of going to the 
theatre. — Will you listen to me ? — I am willing to listen to 
you« but I cannot, I haye the ear-ache. — ^Does thy father 
correct my notes or thine. — He neither corrects yours nor 
mine. — which notes does he correct? — ^He corrects those 
which he writes. — ^Does he listen to what you tell him ? — He 
listens to it. — Do you take off your hat to speak to my 
father ? — I take it pff to speak to him. — ^Does th^ brother 
listen to what our father tells him ? — He listens to it. — Does 
our seryant go for beer? — He goes for yinegar instead of 
going for beer. — ^Do you correct my letter ? — I do not correct 
it, I haye sore eyes.^-Does the seryant take off his coat to 
make a fire? — be takes it off. — Do you take off your 

a 
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gloves to give me money? — ^I take them off to give you pottc. 
— Does he take off his shoes in order to go to you ? — He does 
not take them off. — Who takes away the tables and chairs ? 
The servants take them away. — ^Will you take away this 
glass ? — I have no mind to take it away. — Is he wrong to 
take off his boots ? — He is right to take them off. — Dost 
thou take away anything ? — I do not take away anything. — 
Does anyone take off his hat ? — ^No one takes it off. 



THIRTY-NINTH LESSON— i^nrn unti »tet«jifi»te 

ILectfotu 



Wet. 
To make wet, to moisten. 
To show. 

To let see, to show. 

Do yon let me see (do yoa show me) 

your gold ribbous ? 
I let you see (I show you) them. 

The brandy. 

the tobacco. 

the tobacco for smoking. 

the snuff. 

the cider. 

the flour. 

the apples. 

the gardener. 

the cousin. 

the brother-in-law. 

the handkerchief. 

the pocket-handkerchief. 

the man-servant. 

Are you going for your brother-in- 
law? 
I am going for him. 



fflaf (adjective). 

9la$ ma(^en (nei^en).' 

Sei^en, winfen * govern the dative of 

the person. 
6el^en (affen,* governs the accusative 

of the person. 
Safftn Gte mii^ Sfyx gofbenen I3dnbct 

fe^en? 
^ laffe @U Htfttbtn (fie) fef ea. 

bet Srannttt^n. 

bet Xabaf. 

bCT Siaiu^taboL 

bet @(^nu|}ftaiaL 

ber (Stber. 

ba« ^t% 

bit ^ftl, Sle^fel, plnr. of bet ?H>fer. 

bet ®Artnev. 

bee iiBcttec. 

bet @(i^tt>aget. 

ba< Zu6f, @(^nu^ftud^. 

baS Sc^ntqjftuc^, Xa^^tntxUfy. 

bet S)ienet, bet Stntifyt, f 

^olen 6ie 3^n Sc^toaget ? 
3^ l^ole i^n. 



* Beigen merely means to show, toeifen (from bie aScife; tke tnanner, wise)t 
combines with the sense of showing that of instructing. 

t ^tenet signifies a higher class of servants than Stnt^t; hence the 
compounds itammetbienet, valet-de-chambre ; Jttrc^enbienet, the sexton; 
^maint^ hostler, boots ; etaUhu^, Kettfne4ft, groom. 
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To intend. 
Do yon intend to go to the ball 

this evening ? 
I intend to go there. 

To know. 
I know, he knows. 
We know, they know. 
Thon knowest, you know. 

Do you know German ? 

I know it. 

Do you know how to read English ? 

Do you know'how to make a hat ? 

Can you come to my house to-day ? 

To swim. 
Do you know how to swim ? 

Whither, where. 
Whither (where) are you going ? 



®(tenfen.* 
&tUnUn @te ^tutc 9l6cub auf Un 9RaU 

augc^en? 
34> gebenfc ta^in ju gel^en. (See Less 

29, Rem. A.) 

SBiffen,* fonnen.* ♦ 
3(^ toeii cr nxiji. 
3Qit toiffen, fie toiffen. 
S>u iDciit, sift iDiffet (<6ic miffen). 

A5nnen ®ie beutfc^ ? 

3(^ fann ti, 

Stbnntn @>te engtiftlj lefen? 

Jtdnnen ®te eincn ^ut ma^tn ? 

^bnntn @ie ^eute ju mir fommcn? 

Ck^tBtmmett. 
itdnnen @ie fi^toimmeit ? 

SBol^in? 
SDo gel^en ®ie §in.t 



BXERCISB 83. 

Will you drink some brandy ? — No, I will drink some wine, 
— Do you sell brandy ? — I do not sell any, but my neighbour, 
the merchant, sells some. — ^Wilt thou fetch me some tobacco ? 
— I will fetch you some ; what sort of tobacco will you have ? — 
I will have snuff, but my friend, the German, wishes to have 
some tobacco (for smoking). — Does the merchant show you 
some cloth ? — He does not show me any. — Does your servant 
go for cider ? — He goes for some. — Do you want anything 
more ?-^I want some flour ; will you have some fetched for 
,me (mir) ? — I will have some fetched for you (S^nen). — Does 
your frieud buy any apples 1 — He buys some. — Does he buy 

* itonnen, tennen, h)tffen. Jtonnen means to be master of some science, 

, language, art, handicraft, etc. Stttmtn, means to be merely acquainted 

with, to know from exjierience, or sight, etc., and is mostly used with 

, reference to persons and tangible things. SBiffen means to be instructed 

'*of something, not to ignore it. Ex. : 3c^ meif , wa ®ie fagen gotten, I know 

what you are going to say. Qrt fann eineii bcutfc^en S9rief fc^reiben, he is 

able to write a German letter. 

t From this it will be seen, that the adverb tool^tn may be divided in 
two parts, of which the first is put at the commencement of the phrase, 
and the second at the end ; when the phrase concludes with a past parti- 
ciple, or an infinitive, ^in is put before that participle or infinitive. 

H 2 
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any handkerchiefs? — He hays tohacco instead of buying 
handkerchiefs. — Do you show me anything? — ^I show you 
gold and silver clothes. — ^Whither does your cousin go ? — He 
goes to the ball.— Do you go to the ball? — I go to the 
theatre instead of going to the ball. — Does the gardener go 
to the garden ? — He goes to the market instead of going to 
the garden. — Do you send your servant to the shoemaker ? — 
I send him to the tailor instead of sending him to the shoe- 
maker. 

BXEBGISB 84. 

Dost thou go for thy father? — I go for him. — Can I go 
for my cousin ? — You can go for him. — ^Does your servant 
find the man he is looking for ? — He finds him. — Do your 
sons find the friends which they are looking for ?-^Thev' do 
not find them. — When do you intend to go to the ball i — I 
intend to go there this evening. — Do your cousins intend to 
go into the country ? — ^They intend to go there. — ^When do 
they intend to go there ? — ^They intend to go there to-morrow. 
— At what hour? — At half past nine. — What does the mer- 
chant wish to sell to you ? — He wishes to sell to me pocket- 
handkerchiefs. — Do you intend to buy some? — I will not 
buy any. — Dost thou know anything ? — I know nothing. — 
What does thy cousin know (fann) ? — He knows how to read 
and write. — Does he know German ? — He does not know it. 
— Do you know Spanish? — I know it. — Do your brothers 
know Greek? — ^They do not know it, but tney intend to 
learn it. — ^Do I know English ? — ^You do not know it, but 
vou intend to learn it. — Do my children know how to read 
Italian ? — ^They know how to read it, but they do not know 
how to speak it. 

isxBaciBB 85. 

I Do you intend to study Arabic ? — I intend to study Arabic 
and Syrian. — Does the Englishman know Polish ? — He does 
not know it, but he intends to learn it. — Do you know how 
to swim ? — I do not know how to swim, but how to play. — 
Does your cousin know how to make coats? — He does not 
know how to make any, he is no tailor. — Is he a merchant? 
—He b (Iji eSj not. — ^What is he? — He is aphysidan. — 
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Whitber do yoa go f — I go to my garden to speak to my 
gardener. — ^What do you want to say to him ? — I want to 
tell liim to open (aufgumacl^en is pnt at' the end) the window 
of his room. — Does yonr gardener listen to you f — He listens 
to me. — Will you drink some cider? — No,. I have a mind to 
drink some beer ; do you have some f — I haye none, but I 
will send for some. — When will you send for some? — ^At 
present. — Do you send for apples ? — ^I send for some. — Have 
you much water ? — I have enough to wash my feet. — ^Has 
your brother enough water? — ^He has not much, but enough 
to moisten his pocket-handkerchief.— Do you know how to 
make tea ? — ^I Imow how to make some. — ^Does your cousin 
listen to what you tell him? — ^He listens to it. — ^Does he 
know how to swim ? — ^He does not know how to swim. — 
Whither does he go ? — He goes nowhere, he remains at home. 



FORTIETH LESSON— Fierjfgste Eectfon. 

The intention. 2)et 93orfa|}. 

Disposed, haying the intention. ®efonmti. 

To have the intention* iSefmiiiett fcin CfoUowed by the in- 

finitiye with gu). 
1 have the intention to g;o there. S0f bin gefonnen ^injugc^ 

We have the intention to do it. SBvc finb gefonnen e< gu t^un. 

{®e!ommen. 
(Jrl^atten. 
(hnpfangcn. 

Thou reccivest, he receives. \ ^^ enn»fangfl, ev enn^fdngt.* 

To lead, to guide, to bring. Seiten, fft^temt 

He leads the child. lie lettet bol Jthlb. 

I lead the horse to the stable. ^ fft^ tm $feit in ben Stall. 

The preference. bcv 9$orsug. 

the stable. fcet StaO. 

Blind, btitib ; sick, ill, fcont; poor, arm. 

* Those persons, which are not giyen in the text, follow the regular 
conjugation. 

t 9ft^tcv means simply to conduct or bring from one place to another; 
l^iiBttt, to guide towards a certain end and with ssfety. Ex. : Ginen Jtconren 
f^lm to conduct a sick person; ein SCxrib, einen S3UnUn leiten, to conduct a 
cUld, a blind man. 
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to exiinguisli. aiiStdft^en (v. act. and n. ir. aitl)ttt&fil^). 

to light, to kindle. anjiinben (onjujAnben). 

to set on fire. anfUdtn (anjuf^etfen).* 

Does he extinguish the candle ? £df(^t er ba« ZiOft caa ? 

He lights it. Qrt gunbet a an. 

To depart, to set out. 9((reifen (aBjureiren). 

When do you intend to depart ? HBann gebenfen @ie aB}ttretfen? 

I intend to depart to-morrow. Sd^ getcnh nwtgen abgureifen. 

EXERCISE 86. 

Have jour brothers the intention to go into the conntrj ? 
— ^They nave the intention to go there. — Have you the inten- 
tion to go to my cousin 7 — I have the intention to go there 
(ju il^m). — Hast thou the intention to do something? — I have 
,Bo (niti^t) intention of doing (ju tl^un) anything. — Have you 
the intention to go to the theatre this evening? — I have the 
intention to go there^ but not this evening. — ^Dost thou receive 
anything ? — I receive money. — From whom (ijott n?em) dost 
thou receive some ? — I receive some from my father, from my 
brother, and from my cousin. — Does your son receive any 
books? — He receives some. — From whom does he receive 
some? — He receives some from me, from his friends, and 
from his neighbours. — Does the poor man (ber ^rme, see 
page 36, Rem. A.) receive some money? — He receives some. 
— From whom does he receive some? — ^He receives some 
from the rich (bie Mei^en). — Dost thou receive wine ? — I do 
not receive any. — Do I receive any money? — ^You do not 
receive any. — Does your servant receive any coats? — He does 
not receive any. — Do you receive the books which our friends 
receive? — We do not receive the same which your friends 
receive, but we receive others. — Does your friend receive the 
letters which you write him ? — He receives them. — Do you 
receive the apples which I send you ? — I do not receive them. 
— ^Does the American receive as much brandy as cider ? — He 
receives as much of this as of that. — ^Do the Scotch receive 
as many books as letters ? — ^They receive as many of these as 
of those. 

* Sln^dnben is used when combustible matter is in the object lighted* 
atificden, means to set on fire; Ex. : ba0 ii^ oAjMctiy to light the candle; 
lat ^anS anfledci^ to set the house on fire. 
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XXBBCI8X 87. 

Does the Frencliman obtain the preference ?— He obtains 
It, — ^Does yoar cousin receive as much money as I ? — He re- 
ceives more than you. — Does the Englishman receive his 
letters? — He receives them. — ^When does he receive them ? — 
He receives them in the evening. — ^When dost thou receive 
thy letters ? — I receive them in the morning. — ^At what hour 7 
— ^At a quarter to ten. — Dost thou receive as many letters as 
I ? — I receive more than thou. — Dost thou receive any to- 
day? — ^I receive some to-day and to-morrow. — ^Does your| 
father receive as many friends as ours? — He receives less 
than ^yours. — ^Does the Spaniard receive as many enemies as 
friends ? — He receives as many of the one as of the other. — 
Do you receive one more thaler ? — I receive one more. — Does 
your son receive one more book? — He receives one more. — 
What does the physician receive ? — He receives good tobacco, 
good snuff, and good pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does he receive 
any brandy? — He receives some. 

SXBRCISB 88. 

Does your servant receive any shirts ? — He receives some. 
-—Does he receive as many as my servant ? — He receives just 
as many. — Do you receive anything to-day ? — I receive some- 
thing every day. — Dost thou lead any one? — I do not lead 
any one. — Whom do you lead ? — I lead my son. — Where do 
you bring him ? — I bring him to my friends to wish them a 
50od day. — ^What is your son ? — He is a physician. — Does 
/our servant lead any one? — He leads my child. — ^Whom 
nust I guide? — ^You must guide the blind men (See Less. 20, 
Rem. A.). — Must he conduct the sick one ? — He must con- 
luct him. — ^Where must he conduct him ? — ^He must conduct 
xim home. — Where does he bring your horse ? — He brings ! 
.t to the stable. — Dost thou guide the child or the blind man ? t 
— I guide both. — ^When does the stranger intend to depart? 
— He intends to depart this morning. — At what time f — ^At 
half past one. — Will he not remain here ? — He will not. — Do 
yon intend to go to the theatre this evening ? — I intend to 
go there to-morrow. — Do you depart to-day ? — I depart at 
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present. — ^When do yon intend to write to your friends T — ^I 
intend to write to tnem to-day. — Do your friends answer 
your letters? — ^They answer them. — ^Do you extinguiBh the 
fire ? — I do not extinguish it. — ^Does your servant light the 
candle? — He lights it. — Has this man ^ the intention to set 
your storehouse on ^"^7 — He has the intention to set it on 
fire. 



FORTY-FIRST LESSON— Em unti Utetjfflgte Eectian. 

ON THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

The syllahle er is added to the adjective in order to form 
the comparative, and fl iu order to form the superlative.* 
Examples : 

Posit. Compar. SnperL 
Small, smaller, smallest. Hein, ffetner, fletnfi. 

Bad, worse, worst. W^^^t W^^ttt, \6fit^Ufi. 

Obedient, more obedient, most gel^orfatn, ge^orfamer, Sel^orfamfi. 
obedient. 

Ebmabk a. — ^The comparative and the superlative of an 
adjective are declined like the simple adjective. Ex. : 

COMPA^BATIVS. 

Masculine. Neuter. 

The smaller table, etc. The smaller book, etc. 

Nom, ber flciuerc ^ifd^, bad fleiner^ SBuc^. 

Gen. bed flelneren ^i[d)e9^ bed Heineten SBud^ed. 

Dat. bem Heineren ^ifd;e, bem {(eineren SBu^e. 

Ace. ben flelneren Siifc^. bad fleinere fB\xti).f 

* The fl of the superlative is often preceded by an t, when the pro- 
nunciation requires it, i. e. when the adjective ends in e, fc^, % (except 
grof, great, whidi makes Qxbft), t, t^, (for ex.: fc^tei^t, ^^Ud^ttft; cot^, 

rot^n). 

t The letter c which precedes or follows the t of the comparative is 
often suppressed for the sake of euphony, and instead of: tn, bol fleinete, 
tH fletncren, bem tMnextn, it is said: tct, toe Ueinre, Ui flcinrcn, bem Heinreo, 
etc. (See the Remark on the letters I, m, n, v, between two e in Less. 21). 
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■UFEALATIYB* 

Masculine. Neuter* 

The smallest hat. The smallest hook» 

Nom. b«r Heinjle »&ut. - ted flelnfle SBuc^. 

Gen, bed fletnfien touted. bed flein^en ^u^ed. 

Bat, bem !(einflen «^ute. bem fleinflen SBu^e. 

^cc. ben f(ein|ien <&ut. bad flein^e 9Bu(!^. 

Remark B. — Adjectives change, in the comparatiTe and 
superlatiye, the Towels a, o, tt of the radical qrllaole into A, 5, 
it.* Examples: 





PositiTe. 


CompentiTe. 


Snperlatiye. 


old, etc. 


alt, 


diter, 


dltejl. 


pioiis, etc. 


ftontnt^ 


r5mmer, 


rdmmfl. 


yonng, etc. 


ittttflf 


finger, 


ftnflfl. 



Rbmabk C. — Some adjectives, which serve at the same 
time as adverbs, form their degrees of comparison irregular- 
ly ; viz. : 

Posit. Compur. Saperl. Foeit. Compar. Snperl. 

Soon. a? alb, tin, t^ {pm client) ; bcr, ba« Balbige, cl&cre, ej^ejle 

Willingly. (9eni, (teber, (tebft (am licbften) ; ter, ba< Kebc, XvAttt, ttebfle 

Good. OJhit, beffer, Bcfi (am )6<flen; bet, ba< gute, bcfferc, bc^ 

High. ^0(^, l^o^et, ^dcf^fi (am l^b^ften) ; ter, ba6 ^o^ ^ol^erc^ ^ii^^e 

Near. 9la^, nft^cr, tidc^fl ^am nd^flen) ; bet, bas na^e^ nd^cte, ndcfifle 

Much. SBiel, mei^, metft (am mei^cit) ; bo; bal«ie((^ md^e^ mcific 

This hook is small* that one is l&iefef Stu^ ifl Ketit, iene9 ifl Hetnet, 

smaller* and tUs one is the unb bicfes ^ict ijl ba« ttciufh wn 

smallest of all. atletu 

This hat is large, but that one la S)iefet ^vA \^ gtof, abet ienet i^ gt5pet. 

larger. 

Is your hook as large as mine ? 3^ 3^ Sui^ fo gtofi a(l bal mcintgc ? 

It is not so large as yours. 9i ifl ni^t fo gtof a(« ba6 S^tigc. 

It is larger than yours. df Kft gtopet att bof 3^c 

Not so large. Slid^t fo grof . 

Are the children of our neighbour e>inb bic Jtinbct unfetes 9la<!(batl fo 

as good (l e. weU behaving) as otiig ivic bic mtfetigen ? 

ours? 

They are better than ours. 6ie |lnb attiget oil bie unfengetk 

* The exceptions of this rule are stated in Remark E of this lesson* 
t When the acyectlve in the superlative is used as an adverb. 
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Whose f 

It is. 
Whose hftt ii this ? 

t is my brother's hat. 

yhose hat is the handsomest ? 
Ay father's is the handsomest, 
^hose ribbon is the finest, yours 
mine? 

good (pretty), artlg. 
long. lang. 
short, fur}, 
rich, reid^. 



{ 



or 



SBeffen? (See Less. 31.) 

(Si xfL 
flBeffcn ^ut tft \At» (or ba«) ? 
(Ks ift bcr ^ut meines Scuta:0. 
Qti t^ metnee Srubert. 
di ift meinee aSrnterS J&ut 
SBcffcn ^ut tfl tcT fd^onfte ? 
S>ct meineS SSotrtf i^ bet fS^bnfit^ 
flBeffm Sanb ifi fc^oner, bof 3^e ^bcr 
baS meintge. 

light, easy, I<t(^ 
heayy, difficulty fc^iocr. 
round, runb. 
great, gtof. 



Remabk D. — ^The Adjectives wbicli do not change tlie 
adical Yowel in forming the comparative and superlative. 



are: 



1) Those, the last syllable of which does not belong to the 
primitive word,* such as : banf6ar, grateful ; ft^ulbig, guilty ; 
6o§]^aft, malicious. Ex. : attig, pretty, arttger, prettier, arttgfl, 
most pretty. 

2) Participles; as labenb, refreshing; geloBt^ praised; 
toBenb, furious ; fu(]^enb, searching. 

3) Those wbich bave a dipbthong in the radical syllable, 
as genau, exact ; faul, idle ; blau, blue ; graii, grey. 

4) Those ending in tt, as ta))fer, brave, etc. 

5) The following : 

ale, bla^. clear, flat, 

ariegated, (unt. tight, h\a}pp* 

lame, lal^m. 

loose, 1 00. 

weary, matt. 

rotten, morfd;. 

naked, nacft. 

flat, |)Iatt. 

clumsy, plum)). 



allow, fa^I. 

alse, folfc^. 

oyful, fto^. 
itraight, gera^e. 
iound, gefunb. 
smooth, gliUt. 
hollow, f)el)\. 



soft, fanft. 
satiated, fatt. 
lax, fc^Iaff. 
slender, fti^Ianf. 
rigid, flarr. 
proud, flolj. 
strained, jlraff. 
mute, ftumm. 
mad, tod. 



-* PriviUive word. This expression is used when a termination is 
ad(]ed in order to form a new word; as banfbar, formed from IDasf, 
thanks, by means of the syllable bar. 
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raw, TO^. 
round, runb. 



fun, t)oa. 

tame, }a^iii. 



graceful, ^olb. 
bald, taf)L 
stingy, farg. 

Remark £. — The German saperlatire as given above is 
almost always a relative superlative, and the absolute super- i 
lative is expressed in German, as in English, by means off 
certain adverbs, placed before the positive, as fe^Y, vety; red^t, | 
riffht, very; i)b^% exceedingly ; unQdnm, uncommonly, etc. \ 
Ex. : A very poor man, eln fe^r ormcr 9^ann ; a very hand-j 
some child, tin fe^r f<^5ned J^inb. 

Remark F. — Than after a comparative is rendered by ald^ 
(see Less. 25, Rem. B.). The power of the comparative is 
further increased by means of the adverbs nod^, still, yet, and 
n?«it, far. Ex. : 0CO(3^ grower, stiU greater ; idji bin weit glutf* 
Ii(^er aid er, I am far more happy than he. 

Rbmark G.~^There are some adjectives, which, formed 
from prepositions, are comparatives, according to their form, 
but used as positives ; 

Comp. (PositiTe.) 

ber or ba0 du§ere, 



the exterior, 

the interior, ber 

the posterior, ber 

the middle, ber 

the superior, bet 

the inferior, ber 

the anterior, bet 



Saperl. 

ber or bad duflerfle ; 



innere, 

^intete, 

mtttlere, 

obere, 

untere, 

»orbere, 



ber 
ber 
ber 
ber 
ber 
bev 



*f 
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*9 



Innerfle ; 
^interfle; 
mittelfle ; 
oberfie ; 
unterjte; 
borberfle. 



BXEBCISB 89« 

Is your brother taller than mine? — He is not so tall, but 
better (arttger^ than yours. — Is thy hat as bad as thy 

1 father's ? — It is better, but not so black as his. — ^Are the 
shirts of the Italians as white as those of the Irish ? — They 
are whiter, but not so good. — ^Are the canes of our friends , 
longer than ours 7 — ^They are not longer, but heavier. — ^Who 
has the finest gloves? — ^The French have them. — Whose 
horses are the handsomest? — Mine are handsome, yours are 
handsomer than mine, and those of our friends are the hand- 
somest of all. — Is your horse good ? — It is good, but yours 
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is better ^nd that of the Englishman is the best of all the 
horses which we know. — Have you pretty shoes? — I have 
Tery pretty ones, but my brother has prettier (shoes) than I. 
— f'rom whom (9on votvX) does he receive them : — He receives 
them from {pon) his best friend. — Is your wine as good as 
mine 7 — It is better. — Does your merchant sell good hand- 
kerchiefs? — He sells the best handkerchiefs that I know* 

BXBBCISB 90. 

Have we more books than the English ? — We have more 
than they ; but the Germans have more than we, and the 
French have the most. — Hast thou a finer garden than that 
of our physician (aid bet unfered Slr^ted (ifl) ) f— I have a finer 
one. — Has the American a finer house than thou ? — He has 
a finer one. — Have we as handsome children as our neigh- 
bours? — ^We have handsomer (children). — Is your coat as 
long as mine? — It is shorter but prettier than yours. — Do 
you go out soon? — I do not go out to-day. — When does your 
father go out ? — He goes out at a quarter past twelve. — Is 
this man older than that? — He is older, but that one is 
healthier. — Which of these two children is the best (artig)? 
— ^That which studies is better than that which plays. — ^Does 
your servant sweep aa well as mine? — He sweeps better than 
yours. — Does the German read as many bad books as good 
ones ? — He reads more good than bad ones. — ^Do the mer- 
chants sell more sugar than coffee ? — ^They sell more of this 
than of that. — Does your shoemaker make as many boots as 
shoes ? — He makes more of these than of those. 

XXBRCISB 91. 

Can you svdm as well as the nobleman's son ? — I can swim 
better than he, but he can speak German better than I. — 
Does he read as well as you ? — He reads better than I. — 
Have you the head-ache ? — ^No, I have the ear-ache.^-Does 
your cousin hear what you tell him ? — He does not hear it. — 
Does our bailiff's son go to the forest ? — No, he remains at 
home; he has sore feet. — Do you learn as well as our 
gardener's son ? — ^I learn better than he, but he works better 
than I. — ^Whose carriage is the finest ? — ^Yours is vtry fine. 
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but tlie captain's is still finer, and oars is finest of all. — Has 
any one as fine apples as we 7 — No one has such fine ones. 



FOBTT-SECOND LESSON— ZiDd mt Ffnjffistf 

Hectfon. 

To begin, to commence. Snfangen (anjufatigcn. An infinitive 

depending on this verb, it pre- 
ceded by gn). 

Thou oommencest, he commences. IDn fAngfl an, cr fangt an. 

I commence to speak. Sc^ fangc an lu f^rec^n. 

Does your servant sweep the room ^tffti Z^x SBcbicntee bal Btmmcc auf,. 
which I sweep ? totU^tt tify auSfe^ ? 

To finish. Qrnbigen. ■ 

Not yet. 9loify n^t 

Already. ^(i^on. 

Before! G^e (hroot). 

Do yoa speak before yon listen ? Onre^en 6te; ^ 6ic ^dren ? 

Does he go to the market, before Qkfyt er auf ben SHotft, el^e tt fcffteiBt f 

he vnrites ? 

Do yon take off yonr stockings be- Sicken €>te 31^te 6trilm^fe ait<, e^ 6i( 

fore you take off your shoes ? 3$re @(iiul^c an^lt^tn ? 

I take off my shoes before I take 3i^ iiel^e metne ed^n^ ava, efc icfi 
off my stodLings. meinc etrfim))fc auljtel^e. 

Bbmark. — ^It will be seen from these examples, that when 
a conjunctive word, that is to say a conjunction, pronoun or 
relatiTe adverb commences a phrase, the separable particle of 
a compound verb is not separated from the verb, which, hi 
this case, is put at the end of the phrase. (See Less. 36, 
Rem. C. and Less. 49, Rule of Syntax). 

Often. Cft (oftmatt, dfterf), comparative 

ofter, superlative am dftc^en. 

As often at yon. €>o o^ isie @ic 

More often than yon. Ceftcr all €>ie. 

^ Not so often as you. SlUfyt fo oft all Gic 

To breakfast. Sxtl^ftuif en. 

Early. 9cu^. 

Do yon breakfast before yon go to 9tflf flfttfen 6tc; e^e Gte in ben 9BdIb 

the wood ? gel^tt ? 

Does he breakfast before he begins fdU^^&fft ei; cl^c et |tt ar^eiten anfAnst? 

to work ? 
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Do you breakfast as early as I? 9rfl|flii(fen Gie fo ftfil^ toui^t 

I breakfast earlier than you. h^ ^u^ftud e fru^ old fie. 

Late. @^at. 

Too. 3u. 

Too late, gti fpAt. too early, gu frul^. 

Too large, ju grop. too sraall, gu tteiii. 

Do you speak too much ? &ptt^tn ®te gu vUl? 

I do not speak enough. 3c^ f^ed^e ntc^t gcnug. 

Bem. a. — It has been seen (Less. 26) that in German the 
infinitiye is generally preceded by the preposition gu ; this 
preposition, however, is not used after the following yerbs : 

^urfen,* to be permitted; ^ei^en, to order; fjelfen,* to 
assist; ^5rcn, to hear; f5nnett, to be able; laffen,* to let, 
allow, order ; le^ren, to teach ; lernen, to learn ; mdflen,* to 
like ; muflen,* to be obliged ; Je^en,* to see ; fottcn,* to be 
obliged (shall, ought) ; VcoUm, to wish (will). Likewise after 
the following verbs : 

^a^xm, to go in a carriage or boat ; finben, to find ; fh^ltn, 
to feel ; nennen, to call ; reiten, to go on horseback. 

Bem. B. — ^The particle gu does not precede an infinitive 
taken in an absolute sense ; and when two such infinitives are 
used, the verb, which belongs to them, is put in the third 
person singular. Ex. : fletf tg fein, gejiemt bem fSflannt, it 
behoves a man to be industrious. @eine ^el^Ier 6efennen unb 
hntmn ifl fci^on ]^aI6e SBefferung, to acknowledge one's faults 
and repent of them is already halfway to amendment. When 
these phrases are turned so as to begin with ed ge^temt, (it 
behoves), and eS i|i (it is), the infinitives feln, to be; (efennett, 
to acknowledge, bereuen, to repent, are put at the end and 
preceded by ju. Ex. : (S8 ge^iemt bem sfeanne fleigig jn fein. 
(Sd i(t fd^on ]^al6e aSefferuno, feine Set)Ier ju (efennen unb gu 
Seteuem 

EXERCISE 92. 

Do you begin to speak ? — I begin to speak. — Does your 
brother begin to learn Italian ? — He begins to learn it. — Can 
you speak German already ? — Not yet, but I begin. — Do our 
friends begin to speak ? — They do not yet begin to speak, 
but to read. — Does our father already commence bis letter? 
— He does not yet commence it. — Does the merchant begin 
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to sell ? — ^He begins. — Can tou swim already ? — ^Not yet, hut 
I commence learning it. — Does yonr son speak before he 
listens? — He listens before he speaks. — ^Does yonr brother 
listen to you before he speaks (Less. 38) ? — He speaks before 
he listens to me. — Do your children read before they write 1 
— They write before they read. — Does your servant sweep 
the warehouse before he sweeps the room ? — He sweeps the 
room before he sweeps the warehouse. — Dost thou drink 
, before thou goest out ? — I go out before I drink. — Does your 
cousin wash his hands before he washes his feet ? — He washes 
his feet before he washes his hands. — ^Do you extinguish the 
fire before you extinguish the candle? — I neither extinguish 
the fire ndr the candle. — Do you intend to go out before you 
write youf letters ? — I intend to write my letters before 1 go 
out. — Does your son take off his boots before he takes off ' 
his coat 7 — My son neither tikes off his boots nor lus coat. 

BXBBCISB 93. 

Do you intend to depart soon (Salb) f — I intend to depart 
to-morrow. — Do you speak as often as I ? — I speak less 
often ; but my brother speaks more often than you. — Do I 
go out as often as your father (Less. 34, Rule of Syntax.) ? 
— ^You go out' less often than he ; but he drinks more often 
than you. — Do you begin to know this man? — I begin to 
know him. — Do you breakfast early? — ^We breakfast at a 
quarter past nine. — Does your cousin breakfast earlier than 
you ? — ^He breakfasts later, than I. — At what hour does he 
breakfast? — He breakfasts at eight o'clock and I at half past 
six. — Do you not breakfast too early ? — I breakfast too late 
—Does your father breakfast as early as you ? — He break 
fasts later than I. — Does he finish his letters before he break 
fasts ? — He breakfasts before he finishes them. — Is your ha 
too large ?->-It is neither too large nor too small. — Does on ^. 
' gardener breakfast before he goes into the garden ? — He goes 
uto the garden before he breakfasts.^ — Do you read French 
as often as German ? — I read French oftener than German. 
— Does the physician speak too much ? — He does not speak 
enough. — Do the Germans drink too much wine ? — They do 
not £rink enough. — Do they drink more beer than cider ? — 
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They drink more of this than of that. — Have you much 
money? — We have not enough. — -'Haye your cousins much 
com f — ^They have not much, but enough. — ^Have you nauch 
more brandy T — ^We have not much more. — BLave you as 
many tables as chairs ? — I have as many of the one as of the 
other. — Does your friend receiye as many letters as notes ? — 
He receives more of these than of those. — ^Do you finish 
before you begin 7 — I must begin before I finish. 



FORTY-THIRD LESSON— Btrf ttttli Ulerjfffrte 

SLectfon. 

ON THE PAST PARTICIPLE, 

The past participle of regular yerbs (that of irregular verbs 
will always be mentioned in Hiis book together with the 
yerb *) is formed from the second person plural of the present 
indicative^ by means of the prefix ge. Examples ; S^t lieBtt 
or litbt, you love ; geliefet or geliebt, loved. 

All that has been said on the suppression of the letter t 
(Le^s. 36, Rem. A.) is likewise applicable to the past parti- 
ciple, since it is formed from the second person plural of the 
present indicative. 

Rbmark a. — ^There are verbs which do not take the prefix 
ge in the past participle. (See Less. 47.) 



To he, been. 


®ein, getvefen. 


Have yon been at the market ? 
I have been there. 
I have not been there. 
Have I been there. 
Ton have been there. 
Hu he been there? 


t ^inb 6ic auf bent fSflfO^t 9eto€fcit? 

S^ Hn ba flfivefen. 

Sdf (in nic^t ba getoefen. 

aSin^bagetoefen? 

Cte finb ba getoefen. 

3^ cr ba gctoefen? 


Ever. 
Never* 


3e (iematt.) 
9Ue (nicmatt). 


Have yon been at the ball ? 
Have you ever been at the ball? 
I have never been there. 


0inb 6te {t auf bem fdaVit gcMxfen ? 
3(9 bin nU ba gencfen. 



* While repeating those hregular verbs which we have already had, 
the pupils should mark the past participle on their lists. 
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Thou hast neTer been there« IDu Hfl nte ta gctoefcn. 

Tou have never been there. @ie finb (3^r feit) nie ba gdoefcn. 

He has never been there. , (Sx tfl nie ba geuxfen. 

Have yon been at the play' already? €inb ®ie fd^on im &^fycm^tX gctDefen ? 

I have been there already. 3(^ bin f(!(|on ba getoefen. 

You have been there already. @te ftnb [c^on ba gett>efcn. 

The play. S>aS @(^aur)>ic(. 

I have not yet been there. 3(9 Hit noc^ nic^t ba goocfeit. 

Thou hast not yet been there. IDu bifl no^l ntc^t ba genxfen. 

You have not yet been there. @ie ftnb no(|) nid^t ba gen^efen. 

He has not yet been there. @rr ifl noc^ nic^t ba genxfen. 

"We have not yet been there. jSffiir flnb nw^ nic^t bo gfuxfen. 

Have you already been at my @inb 6ie fc^on bet mcinem ^atn ge« 

father's? tvefen? 

I have not yet been there. Sc^ bin ne^ m^t bet i^m geh)cfen. 

(LesSc 29, Rem. A.) 
Where have you been this morning ? SDo finb ®ie blefen SRctgen getvefen ? 

I have been at the" garden. ^^ bin im (in bent) Garten gewefen. 

Where has thy brother been ? SBo ifl bein Sruber gcnefen ? 

He has been in the storehouse. (St ifl im SSottat^^^aufe getDcfen. 

EXBRCISB 94. 

"Where have you been? — I have been at the market. — 
Have you been at the ball? — I have been there. — Have I 
been at the play? — You have been there. — Hast thou 
been there? — I have not been there. — Has your cousin 
ever been at the theatre?— He has never been there. — 
Hast thou already been in (auf with the dative) the great 
square? — I have never been there. — Have you the inten- 
tion to go thither? — I have the intention to go there.— 
When will you go there? — I will go there to-morrow. — 
At what o'clock? — ^At noon. — Has your son already been 
in my great garden ? — He has not yet been there. — Does he 
intend to see it ? — He intends to see it. — When will he go 
there (^ineln)? — He will go there to-day. — Has he the intention 
to go to the ball this evening ? — He has the intention to go 
there. — Have you been at the ball afready ? — I have not yet. 
been there. — Do you intend to go there? — I intend to go 
there to-morrow. — Have you already been in (hi with the 
^tive) the room of the Englishman ? — I have not yet been 
there (barln).* — Have you been in my rooms ? — I have been 
there (oar in). — ^When have yeu been there? — I have been 

I 
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there this morains. — Have I heen in your room or in (in 
bem) your friend's r — You have neither been in mine nor in 
my friend's^ but in the Italian's. 

BXERCI8B 95. 

Has the Dutchman been in our storehouses or in those 
(In benen) of the Enghsh ? — He has neither been in ours nor 
in those of the English, but in those of the Italian's. — Hast 
thou been in the market already ? — I have not yet been there, 
but I intend to go there (bal^in). — Has our bailiff's son 
already been there? — He has been there. — ^When has he 
been there ? — He has been there to-day. — Does our neigh- 
bour's son intend to go to the maiket? — He intends to go 
there. — ^What will he buy there ? — He will buy (put faufen 
at the end) there chickens, oxen, cheese, beer, and cider. — 
Have you already been at my cousin's ? — I have been there 
already. — Has your friend already been there ? — He has not 
yet been there. — Have we already been at our friends' ? — ^We 
have not yet been there (6ei i^nen). — Have our friends 
already been at our house ? — ^They have never been there. — 
Have you ever been at the theatre? — I have never been 
there. — Have you a mind to'write a letter ? — I have a mind 
to write one. — To whom will you write ? — ^I will write to my 
son. — Has your father already been in the country 7 — He 
has not yet been there, but he intends to go there. — Does he 
intend to go there to-day ? — He intends to go ihere to-mor- 
row. — ^At what hour will he depart ? — He will depart at half- 
past six. — Does he intend to depart before he breakfasts ? — 
He intends to breakfast before he depai ts. — Have you been 
anywhere (Less. 29) ? — I have not been anywhere. 



FORTY-FOURTH LESSON— Fur unti FtetjiflBte 

iLectton* 

To have, had. «6a6en ♦ ofijobU 

^ The past participle (as well as the infinitive. Less. 26} 
is placed, in German, at the end of the phrase, whenever it 
forms part of a compound tense. 
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Have you had my coat ? 

I have not had it. 

Have I had it ? 

You have had it. 

Toa have not had it. 

ThoD hast not had it. 

Has he had it ? 

He has had it. 

Hast thou had my book f 

I have had it. 

I have not had it. 

Have you had the books ? 

I have had them. 

Has he had them ? 

He has had them. 

Have you had some bread ? 

I have had some. 

Hast thou had any paper ? 

I have not had any. 

Have I had any ? 

Has he had any wine ? 

He has had some. 

He has not had any. 

What has he had 7 

He has not had anything. 

He has been neither right nor wrong. 

To take place. 

Does the ball take place this even- 
ing? 

It takes place. 

It takes place this evening. 
Found. 

When has the ball taken (found) 
place? 

Yesterday. 

The day before yesterday. 
It has taken place yesterday. 



i^aUn ®le metnen 8toA ge^oBt ? 
^ f^aht i^n ni(^t qt^aht 
^aU xdfy t^n gcl^abt ? 
6ie ffahtn il^n gel^abt. 
®t( ^abcn i^n niifyt Qt^hU 
S>u iaft i^n nic^t ^t^u 
^at tt i^n ge^abt ? 
(St ^t i^ti gc^abt. 
^afi tu mein ^u(fy gc^aitf 
3(^ ^ht a ge^abt. 
3(^ ^abc e< tit^t ge^oBt 
^<ihtn eUt bic Suc^e? gel^abtff 
3(9 ^abc fie gebabt. 
^at et fie ge^abt ? 
Orr l^at fie gel^abt. 
^aben 6te 28cob gel^aBt? 
3<9 |abc toeUfyt^ ge^abt. 
^aflbn Javier gc^bt? 
3(9 9abe feint ge^abt. 
^abt i(9 tot^H ge^abt ? 
^at et ®eiQ ge^abt ? 
Cr ^at totU^n gebabt. 
Qtt ^t tctnen gebabt. 
lIBat^ater gebabt? 
(Srr ^t ntddtl ge^abf. 
tCrr 9ot toefcet fRtOfi wdf Unvecfit 
gebabt. 

®tatt finben. 

Sinbet bet ^att btefen Slbenb etatil 

dx finbet @tatt. 

d^ finbet biefen Slbenb Statt? 

(Sefunben. 
fB^am 9at bet fBatl €tatt gefunben ? 

®(flem. 
S^orgefletn. 
Cft ^Qt gefietn ®tatt gefunben. 



Bbmark A. — Sach expressions as ®tatt finUn, etc., must be 
considered i^s separable verbs, the separable particle of which 
is placed at the end of the phrase in simple tenses, but in 
compound tenses before the prefix ge of the past participle. 
In ^tattfinben, the substantive &tattf place, has the same posi- 
tion as a separable particle. (See Rem. A., Less. 72). 

I 2' 
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Time. fKat.* 

The first time. S>a« erfle fOtaX. 

The last time. Sxa U%tt SD^aL 

Last. Se^t. 

How many times ? SBie ))te(mal ? 

Once. (finmaL 

Twice. 3h)etma(. 

Three times. IDreimaL 

Several times. aSetfC^itbene SWat. 

Formerly. (Sr^etem (cl^emaU, el^etejfcn, vormatS). 

Sometimes. SD^^anc^mal. 

Do you sometimes go to the market ? ©e^en @ie manc^mat auf ben SJlattt ? 
I go there sometimes. ^dfy gel^e manc^mal ba^iiu 

Gone. ©egangetu 

Gone there. ^inqegcmgen. 

Have you sometimes gone (or did @iiib ®te mand^maO^ngegangen? 
you sometimes go) there ? 

Be MARK B. — It will be seen in what manner the prefix ge 
is placed between the separable particle and the verb. (Sec 
Less. 27.)- 

I have often gone there. 3(1^ Mn oft l^tngegangen. 

Oftener than you. iOcfttt aU @te. 

Have the men had my trunk ? , $aben bie a)2anner meinen Jtoffer ge^ah? 

They have not had it. @ie ^a(en il^n nt(|>t gel^abt. 

Who has had it ? Sffiet l^ai il^n ge^abt ? 

Have I been wrong in buying books? ^uBe id^ Unrecl^t gel^aH 9ft<!l^a; $u 

f aufen ? 

You have not been wrong in buy- @ie l^aben nlcf^ Unred^t gcl^aBt, iDelt^e 
ing some. ^ 3U laufen. 

SXBRCI8B 96. 



my 



Have you had my glove 7 — I have had it. — Have yon had 
„/ pocket-handkerchief? — 1 have not had it. — Hast thou had 
my umbrella ? — I have not had it. — Hast thou had my pretty 
knife ? — I have had it. — ^When hast thou had it ? — I have 
had it yesterday. — Have I had thy (Less. 33) gloves ? — 
You have had them. — Has your brother had jny wooden 
hammer ? — ^He has had it. — Has he had my gold ribbon ? — 

* SD'taf is written with a capital letter when it is preceded by au 
adjective or ordinal number ; bat when joined to a cardini^ number, it 
iA written with a small letter. 
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He has not had it. — Have the English had my fine ship ? — 
They have had it. — ^Who has had my thread stockings ? — 
Your senrants haye had them. — Have we had the iron trunk 
of our good neighbour? — We have had it. — Have we had 
his handsome carriage ? — ^We haye not had it. — Have we had 
the stone tables of the strangers ? — We have not had them. 
— ^Have we had the wooden leg of the Irishman ? — We have 
not had it. — Has the American had my good work ? — He 
has had it. — Has he had my silver knife ? — H6 has not had 
it. — Has the young man had the first volume of my work? — 
He has not nad the first but the second. — Has he had it? — 
Yes, Sir, he has had it. — ^When has he had it? — He has had 
it this morning. — Have you had some sugar ? — I have had 
some. — ^Have I had good paper? — ^You have had some. — 
Has the sailor had any brandy ? — He has had some. — Have 
you had any? — I have not had any. 

EXERCISE 97. 

Has the German had good beer ? — He has had some. — 
Hast thou had great cakes (St\i(btn does not change the u in 
the plural) ? — I have had some. — Has thy brother had any ? 
— He has had none. — ^Has our gardener's son had some 
flour? — ^He has had 'some. — Have the Poles had good 
tobacco ? — They have had some. — ^What sort of tobacco have 
they had ? — ^They have had tobacco (for smoking) and snuff 
(9iaucl^« unb ®(i^nu^fta6af). — ^Have the English had as much 
sugar as tea? — ^They have had as much of this as of that. — 
Has the physician been right ? — He has been wrong. — Has 
the Dutchman been wrong or right? — ^He has never been 
either wrong or right, — Have I been wrong in buying honey ? 
— ^You have been wrong in buying some. — ^What has your 
cousin had? — ^He has had your boots and shoes. — Has 
he had my good biscuits ? — He has not had them. — ^What 
has the Spaniard had ? — He has had nothing. — ^Who has had 
courage? — ^The French have had some. — Have the French 
had many enemies? — ^They have had many. — Have we had 
many friends? — ^We have not had many. — Have we had 
more friends than enemies? — ^We have had more of these 
than of those.-— Has your son had more wine than meat ? — 
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He has bad more of this than of that. — ^Has the Turk had 
more pepper than com ? — He has had less of this than of 
that. — Has the painter had anything 7 — He has had nothing. 

EXERCISB 98. 

Have I been right to write to my brother (Less. 32) ? — 
You have not been wrong to write to him. — Have you had 
the head-ache ? — I have had the tooth-ache. — Have you had 
anything good ? — I have had nothing bad. — ^Has the ball 
taken place yesterday? — It has not taken place. — Does it 
take place to-day ? — It takes place to-day. — ^When does the 
ball take place ? — It takes place this evening. — Has it taken 
place the day before yesterday? — It has taken place. — ^At 
what o'clock did it take place ? — ^It has taken place at eleven 
o'clock.-^Did you go to my brother? — I did go there (Less. 
29. Rem. A») — How many times did you go to my cousin ? — 
I have gone there twice. — ^Do you sometimes go to the theatre 
(Less. 31) ? — I go there sometimes (Less. 29). — ^How many 
times have you gone to the theatre ? — ^I have gone there but 
once. — Have you sometimes been at the ball (Less. 32) ? — 
I have often been there. — Has your brother ever gone to the 
ball? — He has never gone there. — Has your father some- 
times been at the ball ? — ^He has been there formerly. — ^Has 
he been there as often as you? — He has been there more 
often than 1. — Dost thou sometimes go into the garden ? — I 
go there sometimes. — Hast thou never been there ? — I have 
been there often. — Does your old cook often go to the 
market 't^ — He goes there often. — Does he go thete as often 
^s my bailiff? — He goes there more often than this one. 

EXEKCISB 99. 

Have you formerly gone to tbe ball 7 — ^I have gone there 
formerly. — When hast thou been at the ball 7 — I have been 
there the day before yesterday. — Hast thou found any one 
there 7 — I have not found anybody there. — ^Art thou gone to 
the ball more often than thy brothers 7 — I have gone there 
more often than they. — Has your cousin been often at the 
•play 7 — He has been there several times. — Have you some- 
times been hungry 7 — I have often been hungry. — Has your 
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servant often been thirsty? — He haa never been hungry or 
thirsty. — Have you gone early to the theatre ? — I have gone 
thete late. — Have I gone to the ball aa early as you ? — You 
have gone there earlier than I. — Has your brother gone there 
too late ? — He has gone there too early. — Have your brothers 
had anything ? — ^They have had nothing.— Who has had my 
purse and my money? — ^Your servant has had both. — Has 
he had my stick or my hat ? — He has had both. — Hast thou 
had my horse or my brother's ? — I have had neither yours 
nor your brother's. — Have I had your note or the physi- 
cian's ? — You have had both. — What has the physician had ? 
— He has had nothing. — Has any one had my gold candle- 
stick ? — No one has had it. 



FORTY-f IFTH LESSON— ifunf m\i Fterjfflflte 

Section. 

To do {to make), done (made). Jibuti,* get^an 

What have you done ? SBoi "fyahen Gic qtt^n ? 

I have done nothing. 3<^ ^a^ n^ts get^an. 

Has the shoemaker made my boots ? ^cd toer ^ul^tnad^cc meine Gtiefel ge« 

« ma^t ? 

He has made them. dt ^at jie gemae^t. 

He has not made them. dx iat fie nic^t gemoc^t. 

To take off, taken off. [ Su^jiW auigejogcn. 

Have you taken off your boots ? ^abtn ek S^rc StUfet au«gqogen ? 

I have taken them off. 3<^ ^ fie aitfgeaogen. 

This, that. <Dtefc« (ba<). 

Has he told you that ? ^ et S^ncn ba« gcfagt? 

He has told it me. Qt l^at a mix gefagt. 

BsMABK. — The neuter pronoun of the third person eg, may 
be used ¥^ith reference to substantives of every gender and 
number, to adjectives and even to entire phrases. 

Ha?e you told it me ? 4aBen 6tc el mit gefagt ? 

I have told it you. ^ 3d^ ^aBe ti 3^nen gefagt. 

Who has told it him ? SBn ffot a il^m gefagt? 

Are you my friend's brother ? tlinb @ie bet SBrubet meinel 9rettnbe« ? 

I am. 1 3<( (in eS. 
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Are you ill ? ©int ©te fran!? 

I am. . 3(^ Hit H. 

Are our neighbours as poor as they Cinb itnfete dlaOjIbtam fo arm tote fic 
say i fagcn ? 

They are. f @u fink tS. 

To speak, spoken. ^)pxte^,' gef))tod^ett. 

I have spoken to (or with) the man. ( ^? !*J* "»« IJJJ" ^*'!"* seft^roc^eii. 

With. SKit (prep, governing the Dative) 

rSRit tt>e((^em (D^anne l^a^en @ie go 
With which man have you spoken ? < fVto^cn? 

[,9Be^cn fOlann f^cAtn &vt gq>co(^en? 

Cut (past part.) (S^efd^nitten. 

Picked up (past part.). Slufgc^obea. 

Washed. ®en>af(^en. 

Which books have you picked up ? SBeTc^e Sucker f^abtn &xt aufge^ot^en ? 
I have picked up yours. ^^ ffaU lit S^risen aufgc^oBen. (Sec 

Rem. B. in the preceding Less.) 

Burnt. aSerbrennt.* 

Which letters have you burnt ? SBelc^e i^ricfc IfaUn @te Mtbrennt? 

I have not burnt any letters. 34f {;abe leine ^3rieft vct^cennt. 

Torn. Betrtffen. 

Which shirts have you torn ? SBe^e <6emben l^abcn ®ie imriffen ? 

I have torn mine. 3(^ f>aU tic meinigcn jcrtiffen. 

BXEBCISB 100. ^ 

Have you anything to do ? — I have nothing to do. — ^What 
has your brother to do#? — He has to write letters. — What 
hast thou done? — I have not done anything. — Have I done 
anything? — ^You have torn my clothes (Jtleiter). — What have 
your children done ? — ^They have torn their beautiful books. 
— ^What have we done ? — ^You hav^ not done anything, but 
your brother has burnt my handsome chairs. — Has the tailor 
already made your coat? — He has not yet made it.. — Has 
your shoemaker already made your boots ? — He has already 
made them. — Have you sometimes made a hat? — I have 
never made one. — Hast thou already made thy purse? — I 
have not yet made it. — Have our neighbours ever made 
books ? — ^They have made some formerly. — How many coats 

* The past participle of verbtcnnen, when used as a verb neuter or in- 
transitive, is vetbrannt. Ex.: Are my books burnt? ®tnb meine SBuc^ 
vrtirannt ? They are btimt, 6ic flnt vcv^annt. (See Less. 27, note f). 
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has your tailor inade? — He has made thirty or forty. — Has 
be made good or bad coats ? — ^He has made good and bad 
(coats). — Has our father taken off (Less. 38, note) his hat? — 
He has taken it off. — ^Have your brothers taken off their coats f 
—•They have taken them off. — ^Has the physician taken off 
his shoes or his stockings? — He has taken off neither the 
one nor the other. — ^What has he taken off? — He has not 
taken off anything (ntci^td aii^ejogen) ; but he has taken off 
his large hat. — ^Who has told you that ? — My servant has 
told it me. — ^What has your coUsin (SBa6 flat 3tinen Sl&t 
QSipttcr) told you ? — He has not told me anything. — ^Who has 
told it your neighbour? — ^The English have told it him. — 
Are yoTi the brother of this youth i— I am (it). — Is that boy 
your son ? — He is. — How many children have you ? — I have 
but two. — Is the bailiff gone to the market ? — He has not 
gone thither. — Is he ill ? — He is. — Am I ill ? — You are not. 
— ^Are you as tall as,I? — I am. — ^Are our friends as rich as 
they say (Less. 41) ? — ^They are. — ^Art thou as tired as thy 
brother ? — I am so (eS) more than he. 

EXERCISE 101. 

Have you spoken to my father ? — I have spoken to him. 
— When have you spoken to him ? — I have spoken to him 
the day before yesterday. — Have you sometimes spoken to 
the Turk T- — I have never spoken to him. — How many times 
have you spoken to the captain ? — I have spoken to him six 
times. — Has the nobleman ever spoken to you? — He has 
never spoken to me,— Have you often spoken to his son ? — 
I have often spoken to him. — Have you spoken to him more 
often than we ? — I have not spoken to him so often as you. 
— ^To which sou of the nobleman have you spoken ? — I have 
spoken to the youngest. — ^To which men has your brother 
spoken? — He has spoken to these men. — What has your 

fardener's son cut ? — He has cut trees. — Has he cut com ? — 
[e has cut some. — Has he cut as much hay as corn ? — ^He 
has cut as much of this as of that. — Have you picked up my 
knife ? — I have picked it up. — Has your boy picked up the 
tailor's thimble i — He has not picked it up. — Have you 
picked up a thaler? — I have picked up two. — ^Whatha*-- 
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you picked up ? — ^We have not picked up aujrtliing. — Have 
vou burnt anything ? — We have not burnt anything. — ^What 
have the sailors burnt ? — ^They have burnt their cloth-coats. 
— Hast thou burnt my beautiful ribbons ? — I have not burnt 
them. — Which books has the Greek burnt ? — He has burnt 
his. — Which ships have the Spaniards burnt? — ^They have 
not burnt any ships. — Have you burnt some paper? — I have 
burnt none. — Has the physician burnt some notes ? — He has 
not burnt any. — Have you had the courage to burn my hat ? 
— I have had the courage to bum it. — ^When have you burnt 
it? — I have burnt it yesterday. — ^Where have you burnt it? 
— I have burnt it in my room. — ^Who has torn your shirt ? — 
The ugly boy of our neighbour has torn it. — Has any one 
torn your books ? — No one has torn tbem. 



FORTY-SIXTH LESSON— Secfca nxtt Fictjfpte 

Hectton. 

Infinitive. Past participle. 

To drinks drunk. 3!rinfen,* getruafen. 

to carry, carried. , trogcn,* flctragea. 

to bring, brought. Bringen,* gebrac^t. 

to send, sent. fenbeti;'*' gefanbt. 

to write, written. fd^reiben,* ^efd?iic6en. 

to see, seen. fe^en,* gefe^en. 

ON NEUTER VERBS. 

Neuter verbs are conjugated like active verbs ; but the 
latter are 'always conjugated by means of the auxiliary verb 
fjaUn,* to have, while some neuter verbs form their com- 
pound tense by means of the auxiliary fein,* to be, and others 
oy means of \)ai)tn ; others again are conjugated sometimes 
with l^aben, and sometimes with fein. All those neuter verbs, 
of which we shall not mention the auxiliary^ form their com- 
pound tenses by means of ^aben. 

To come, come. JTcmmen,* gefDmmen (aux. v. fdit). 

to go, gone. &t^n,* gegangen (aux. v. fcin"^. 
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Has the man come to your father ? 

He has come there. 

Has thy brother gone into the field ? 

He has gone there. 
Have yon seen the man ? 
I have seen him. 
Have you seen my book ? 
I have seen it. 
I have not seen it. 

JFhen? SCBann? 

"When have you seen my cousin ? 
I have seen him the day before 

yesterday. 
Where have you seen him ? 
I have seen him at the theatre. 
Where hast thou seen my book ? 
I have seen it in your room. 
Do you learn to read ? 
I do learn it. 
I learn to write. 
Have you learnt writing? 
I have learnt it. 
To know, known. 
Have you known those men? 
I have not known them. 



3|i ttt fDlann )tt S^rem ^atn gefom* 

men? 
(Bt ifl gn i^m 9efimtmen. 
3fl tein sBrubcr auf bad (aufO %tlb 

gegan(|en ? 
Oft ifl bal^in gegangen. 
^aUn Sic ben 9Rann gefe^en ? 
3d^ ^a(t i^n gcfe^en. 
^aUn ®ie mein ®uc^ gefe^en ? 
3d^ ^(ibt a gefe^en. 
3(^ i^bt ti ni<^t gefc^en.' 

JFhere? ffio?* 

4aBcn ®i« meinen Setter gefeljen ? 
3c|> ^aU t^tt wrgeflern gefc^ctu 

lEBo l^aBen ®te i^ gefe^en ?* 

3c^ ^abe t^n im Z{)tattr gefe^en. 

9Bo ffaft bu metn £u(^ gefel^en ? 

3c^ iaht t» in 3^rem dimmer gcfel^ 

Serncn @ie(efen? 

3(^ (ecne e0. 

3^ Icrne fc^etben. 

^aben ®ie fc^rctBen getetnt f 

3(^ ^abe tS ge(emt. 

Aennen,* gefannt. 

^aben @ie j[ene SRdnncr gefamtt 

3cl|; ^dU fie nic^t gefannt. 



Bemark* — ^The following verbs preserve in the past parti- 
ciple the form of the infinitive, when they are accompanied 
by another infinitive if bi^rfen^ to be permitted; i)ti^ir\, to 
order ; ||elfen, to assist ; f^bxm, to hear ; !5nneii, to be able ; 
laffen, to let or order ; Uf)xm, to teach ; lernen, to learn ; m5gett, 
to like; miiffcn, to be obHged; fel^cH; to see; fotUn, to be 
ordered ; ivoQen, to be willing.^ 

* Here the pupils should make use of the adverbs of time, place ancT 
number, given in Less. 2it, 33, 34, 44. 

t An infinitive, depending on one of these verbs, is not preceded by 
the particle xu (Less- 42, Rem. A ). 

X Modem authors do not always observe this distinction, and prefer 
the regular form of the past participle, even when another infinitive is 
joined to it. Thus they say generally : 3(f^ l^abe tl^n fennen gelemt fnot 
lemen), I have made his acquaintance ; iefy ^aBe i^n arBeiten ge^olfen (not 
^elfen), I have assisted him in his work ; tt ^at m\^ xi^tx^ fptet^en ge^" 
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To lee, let. Saffen,* getafTcn. (See Less. 33, where 

the present tense of this verb 
is conjugated.) 

To get mended, got mended. HutBcfTern laffen.* 

To get washed, got washed. SBafc^en (ajfen.* 

To get made, got made. ^Efladftn (affen.* 

Do you get a coat made ? £affen ®tc ctncn tkod ma^en? 

I get one made. 3(^ laffe einen madftn, 

I have got one made. ^^ ^abe einen ma^en lafTen. 

Has your brother had his shirt ^at 3^ Sruter fcin itmt toaf(!^ 
washed? laffen? 

He has had it washed. (Sx ^at et toa\^n laffen. 

The neck-cloth, the neck. t£>ai 4>a«tuc^, bet $atd. 

Hast thou sQmetintes had neck- ^afl tu maiK^mal J&aUtiu^ec audSeffem 
clothes mended ? laffen? 

I have sometimes had some mended. ^^ l^abe manc^mol totld^ CLvaU^em 

laffen. 

BXERCISB 102. 

Have you drunk some wine ? — I have drunk some.^-Have 
you drunk much? — I have drunk but little. — Hast thou 
drunk some beer ? — I have drunk some. — Has thy brother 
drunk much good cider? — He has not drunk much, but 
enough. — When hare you drunk some wine ? — I have drunk 
some yesterday and to-day. — Has the servant carried the 
letter ? — ^He has carried it. — Whither has he carried it ? — 
He has carried it to your friend. — ^Have you brought us 
some apples? — ^We have broug;ht you some. — ^How many 
apples have you brought us ? — ^We have brought you twenty- 
five. — When have you brought them ? — I have brought them 
this morning. — At what hour? — ^At a quarter to eight. — 
Have you sent your little boy to the market ? — I have sent 
him thither. — ^When have vou sent him there ? — ^This evening. 
—Have you written to (Less. 32) your father? — I have 
written to him. — Has he answered you (Less. 31) ? — He has 
not yet answered me. — Have you ever written to the physi- 
cian* — I have never written to him. — Has he sometimes 
written to you ? — He has often written to me. — ^What has he 
written to you? — He has written something to me. — Have 

(not le^rcn), he has taught me to speak correctly, etc. The rule, how- 
ever, is strictly adhered tawith respect to the verbs bdtfen, t&nnen, taffen; 
mogen, milffen, foden, and tooftcn. 
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your friends ever written to you ? — ^They have often written 
to me.^ — How many times (Less. 44) have they written to 
you ? — ^They have written to me more than thirty times. — 
Have you ever seen my son ? — I have never seen him. — Has 
he ever seen you ? — He has seen me often. — Hast thou ever 
seen Greeks ? — I have often seen some. — Have you already 
seen a Syrian ? — I have already seen one. — ^Where have you 
seen one? — In the theatre (Less. 31). — Have you given the 
book to my brother (Less. 30, Rule of syntax) ? — I have 
given it him. — Have you given the merchant some money ? — 
I have given him some. — How much have you given him ? — 
I have given him fifteen thalers. — Have you given some gold 
ribbons to the children of our good neighbours? — I have 
given' them some. — Will you give the poor man some bread 
(page 36, Rem. A.)? — I have given him some already. — 
Wilt thou give me some wine ? — I have already given you 
some. — ^When hast thou given me some ? — I have given you 
some formerly. — Wilt thou give me some at present?— I 
cannot give you any (3(^ fann 3^ntn feinen grjben). 

BXERCISB 103. 

Has the American lent you some money? — He has lent 

me some. — Has he often lent you some ? — He has lent me 

some sometimes (mand^nial weld^eS). — ^When has he lent you 

some? — He has lent me some formerly. — Has the Italian 

ever lent you money ? — He has never lent me any. — Is he 

poor? — He is not poor, he is richer than you. — Will you 

lend me a thaler? — I will lend you two. — Has your boy 

come to mine ? — He has come there (Less. 29, Rem. A.).— 

When? — ^This morning. — At what o'clock? — -Early. — Has 

he come earlier than I ? — At what 6* clock did you come ? — I 

came At half-past five. — He has come earlier than you.-r- 

Where is your brother gone (Less. 39) ? — He is gone to the 

ball. — When is he gone there ? — He is gone there the day 

before yesterday. — Has the ball taken place ? — It has taken 

place ? — Has it taken place late ? — It has taken place early. 

— At what o'clock ? — ^At midnight. — Does your brother learn 

to write ? — He learns it. — Can he read already ? — He does 

not know (Less. 39) it yet.-^Have you ever learnt Ge* 
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— I have learnt it formerly; but I do not know it. — Has 
your father ever learnt English ? — He has never learnt it. — 
Does he learn it at present ? — He learns it. — Do you knoi/y 
the Englishman whom (iveld^en) I know ? — I do not know 
that one whom you know, but I know another one (Less. 23). 
— Does your friend know the same noblemen whom I know t 
— ^He does not know the same, but he knows others. — Have 
you known the same men whom I have known (tDelti^e xd^ ije^ 
faiiut f)abt) ? — I have not known the same, but I have known 
others. — Have you ever had your coat mended ? — I have had 
it mended sometimes. — Hast thou already had thy boots 
mended ? — I have not yet had them mended. — Has your 
cousin sometimes had his stockings mended ? — He has had 
them mended several times. — Hast thou had thy hat mended 
' or thy shoe ? — I had neither the one nor the other mended. — 
Have you got my cravats (»&al0tu^er) washed or mj shirts ? 
I have got neither these nor those washed. — ^Which stockings 
have you got washed? — I have had the thread stockings 
washed. — Has your father had a table made? — He has had 
one made. — Have you got anything made ? — I have not got 
anything made. 



FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON— Sietien unU UierjCgate 

S^ectton. 

To receiye or get, received or got. SSefommen* (erl^altni,' tmpfanqcn.*) 

Remark A. — It has been said above (Less. 43) that there 
are verbs which do not take the prefix gc in the past parti- 
ciple, viz. : 

I. Those which commence with one of the inseparable 
particles 6e, enip, ent, er, ge, tjet, njiber, jer (see Less. 27), or 
with one of the following particles, when they are insepar- 
able : * but^, through ; Winter, , behind ; fiber, over ; urn, 
around ; uutet; under ; ^od, full ; 'n^teber, again. 

* Verbs composed with these particles are inseparable, when the par- 
ticles may be considered as adverbs, and separahUj when the same par- 
ticles take the place of prepositions. This yItM be mentioned hereafter. 
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V 

2. Those which are derived from foreign languagesy and 
terminate in trcn; or teren. £z. : flubiren, to study ; past 
part, {htbtrt, studied. 

Gbnsbal Rulb. — All the verhs which have not the tonic 
accent on the first syllable^ do not take the prefix ge in the 
past participle. 

How much money Lave yoa re- SEBimiel (S^elb ^abett 6te Bcfommcn? 

ceived? 
I have received three thalers. 36f ^aU trrt Zffaitt Mommtn, 

Have you received any letters ? ^abtn ^te Sciefe cr^aUcn ? 

I have received some. 3(9 l^abt xotl^t n^nlttn. 

To promise, promised. SScrf^tec^cit,* ocrfrrtK^n. 

Rbmabk B. — Derived and compound verbs are conjugated 
like their primitive verbs : thus the verb ^tx\pxt(S)m is con- 
jugated Hke the primitive verh f))tec^en, to speak (see Less. 
27 and 36.). 

Do you promise me to come ? S^erf^^rcc^en Bit mtt ju fommen ? 

I promise (it) you. S^ ^otxf^ttifyt ti 3^nen. 

The groshen (a coin). S>et (Shrofi^en (pi. (Srofc^en). 

The farthing (penny). S>tx pfennig. 

A thaler contains twenty-four Gin Z^oltt l^at wtv unb jivanjtg 
groshens. (Shcoft^en. 

A groshen contains twelve farthings. (Kin (Shn^c^m ^t givMf ^fennigc. 

A florin contains sixteen groshens, Qrin Q^ulUn f)at fcc^jc^n ifiDrofc^en oter 
or sixty kreutzers, or forty- f<(^iifl Jtreujcc. ober adft unb v cr' 

eight good kreutzers. jig gutt Jtrcujer. 

A farthing contains two oboles. din pfennig ^at yod •feller. 

The obole (a coin). S)ct ^effet. 

There is, there are. (&i ifl, ti finb. 

How many groshens are there in a SBi«>ieI ®rofc^en finb in eincm Skater V 

thaler ? 
Twenty-fo^r. ffitct unb jtoanjig. 

To wear out, worn out. ^btragen/ afcgcttagtn (abnu^en, abge 

nu^t). 

To spell, spelt. * IBu^flabtrcn, (uc^flaHtt. 

How? SBie? 

Well. (But, toofft (adverbs).* 

* (2$ut is said with regard to the manner in which a thing is done. 
Ex. : (St rtbet gut, he speaks well. 9Bo^( expresses a certain degree of 
good health, well being or perfection. Ex. : ^ w\$ a mo^(, I know it 
welL 
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Badly. 
How has he washed the shirt ? 
He has washed it well. 
How have you written the letter ? 

Thus. 
So so ; pretty well. 

In this manner. 

To call, called. 
Have you called the man? 
I have called him. 

To dry. 

To put, to lay. 
Do you put your coat to dry ? 
I put it to diy. 
"Where have you put the book ? 

I have put it on the table. 

To lie, lain. 
Where is (i. e. lies) the book ? 
It is (lies) on the table. 

There (i. e. upon it). 
Does the book lie on the chair? 
It lies there. 



Sc^tfc^t, uUX, fc^rimm (adverbs).* 
SDie fiat tt ta< 4<utb ge)i>afcl^en ? 
(Sr ffcit ti gut getvafc^en. 
m'xt ^abtn &it Un aSctcf ^t\^mUn^ 

€ofo. 
i 9luf btffc act 
\ 9luf ttefe mtift. 

9iufen,* gerufen. 
^aBen ®ie Un ^Ann gmifen ? 
3c^ \)(ibt il^n gcrufen. 

Ztodnttu 
Segcn. 
fiegen ®te 3l^ten 9(od gu trodnen ? 
3(^ (ctje i^n ju tnxf nen. 
SBo Uhtn ®ie baS £u<^ ^ingdcgt (see 

Less. 39, note 4) 7 
3(^ ^aU a auf ben Z\\^ getegt. 

£tegen/ gelegen. 
So liegt ta< ^uc^ ? 
(f « Uegt auf tern Tx^Cfyt. 
JDorauf. 
iBiegt \>at f&vi^ auf bem @tu^(e ? 
(yi liegt barauf. 



EXERCISE 104. 

Hast thou promised anything ? — i hare not promised any- 
thing. — Do you give me what (irag, Less. 37, Rem. A.) you 
have promised me ? — I give it (eS) you. — Have you received 
much money ? — I have received but Httle. — Hovr much have 
.you received? — I have received only a thaler. — ^When have 
you received your letter ? — I have received it to-day. — Hast 
tbou received anything? — I have not received amything.— 
What have we received ?-7-We have received large letters. — 
Do you promise me to come to the ball ? — I promise you to 
come there. — Does your ball take place this evening? — It 
takes place. — How much money have you given to my son ? 

* ^^U^t is opposed to gut, and u(et to too^C. Ex. : (firr fcfireiBt ^itifyt, 
he writes badly. Qttoai ii^el neJ^ntcn, to take something amiss. Si^Umm 
is used nearly in the same sense as ii^cl ; £x. : fi^limin genu^ bad enough, 
Ufko fi^limtner, so much the worse. 
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I have giTcn him fifteen tbalers. — Have you not promised 
him more? — I have given him what I have promised him. — 
Have our enemies received their money ? — They have not re- 
ceived it. — Have you German money ? — I have some. — ^What 
sort of money have you ? — I have thalers^ florins, kreutzers, 
groshens and farthings. — How many groshens are there in a 
florin ? — ^A florin contains sixteen groshens or sixty kreutzers, 
or forty-eight good kreutzers. — ^Have you any oboles? — I 
have a few. — How many oboles are there in a farthing ? — A 
farthing contains two oboles. — ^Will you lend me your coat ? 
— I will lend it you, but it is worn out. — ^Are your shoes 
worn out ? — ^They are not worn out. — ^Will you lend them to 
my brother? — I will lend them to him»— To whom (Less. 31) 
have you lent your hat ? — I have not lent it to any one, 1 
have given it to somebody. — ^To whom have you given it ? — 
I have given it to a poor man (page 36, Rem. A.), 

BXERCISB 105. 

Does your little brother already know (Less. 39) how to 
spell? — He knows how. — Does he spell well? — He spells well. 
— How has your little boy spelt ? — He has spelt pretty well. 
— How have your children written their letters ? — ^They have 
written them badly. — Do you know (Less. 39) Spanish ? — 
I know it. — Does your cousin speak Italian ? — He speaka it 
well. — How do your friends speak? — ^They do not speak 
badly (niti^t CiW). — Do they Lear what you say to them ? — 
They hear it. — How hast thou learnt English? — I have 
learnt it in this manner. — Have you called me ? — I have not 
called you, but your brother. — Has he come? — ^Not yet 
(Less. 42). — ^Where have you wetted (nag gcmac^^t) your 
clothes? — I have wetted them in the country (Less. 32). — 
Will you put them to dry ? — I m\\ put them to dry. — ^Where 
(Less. 39) have you put my hatf — I have put it upon the 
table. — Hast thou seen my book ? — I have seen it, — Where 
is it ? — ^It is upon your brother's trunk. — Is my handkerchief 
on the chair? — It is there. — When have you been in the 
country? — I have been there the day before yesterday. — 
Have you found your father there ? — I have found him there. 
— What has he said? — He has not said anything. — Wh*'* 

K 
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have you 
there. 
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done m the country f — ^I have not done anythlDg 



FORTT-EIGHTH LESSON— 9c|^ mOl VkcflffU 

Will your father give me lometiiuig SBitt Sfyc Soter mir tt»a» js t^n 

to do ? geben ? 

He will give thee something to do. €c ivill ^tt ttmaB gu t^un gebcn. 

Bbmark a. — ^SDaju, thereto, to it, refers sometimes to a 
preceding mfinitiye. Examples: 



Have yoa a mind to work ? 

I have no mind to do it. 

Hai thy brother gone into the 

eoontry? 
He is gone there. 
Hast thou a mind to go there ? 
I have a mind to go there. 
How old are you ? 
I am twelve years old. 
How old is your brother ? 
He is thirteen years old. 

Almost, nearly. 
About. 
Seareely, hardly. 

He is nearly fourteen years dUL 
I am about fifteen years old. 
He is nearly sixteen years old. 
Tou are hardly seventeen years old. 

Not quite. 
I am not quite eighteen years old. 
Art thou older than thy brother ? 
I am younger than he. 

To understand, understood. 
Do you understand me ? 
I understand you. 
Have you understood the man ? 
I have understood him. 

The noise. 
The howling of the wind. 



^(cn ek fittfl {It acBciteti f 

3<^ f^tAt feine Sufi ba^u. 

3^ bein IBtu^ oaf laB Sank gcgoBtjen^ 

9t i|l ba^ gegongea. 

<^afk tn Sttfl ba^ttt |tt ge^n ff 

d(9 ^aBc iufk ba^ii. 

IBti alt flab etc? 

3(^ Hn atoolf Sa^t * alt. 

SBic oltiflSl^Srubec? 

•ti^bteije^nSa^alt. 

IBcinal^ or faft 
llagefdic 

tr ift fa^ «ta}cl^tt 3a$c alt 
Sdf Un ungcf A^ faaf|el^tt Sa^t ott. 
dt ifi (cina)^ fe^ae^n 3a(r alt. 
eu jinb faitm fie^a^^n 3a|v ait. 

9Hi^gaii). 
3<9 Ua ni^ gona aif^ta^a 3al^ alt. 
fbifi btt dftct aU bcia8ruber? 
34^ Ha jAiigcr at! ct. 

a^itfld^a ek miefy ? 

S^ ver^rl^e €ic. 

4&aben 6ie ben SRann Mrftonben ? 

3(^ $a(e i^ oer^anbcn. 

S)ctSarm. 
i^ca Ckmfm bcS SBinbcS. 



* In such phrases the singuUr Sol^r is used instead of the plural 3a^ 
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' The wind. Set 

Do yon bar the howling of the ^9cai Ctc bol Bnlfn Mf OhHHf 



I bear it. 3c^ ^dcc ci. 

Iheeryoiitbnt IdoBotmidentuid Si^ ^ ei^ otcr k^ wtflcfc CUc si^t 
jon. 

To berk,— the barking. Bdloir— bal edTcn. 

Have yon beard the barking of the 4aBai C^tc bal JBcOdi bcc talk 8^(act? 

dogi? 
I have heeid it. i^^^H fi^M. 

To loae, lost Scrttmer* tBcibrau 

To beat, beaten* €(^la0ciw* gcfii^Iagea. 

Thon beateat, he beata. iDs Wt^ tt fi^Ast 

To read, read. Scfcn,* gikfen. 

To remain, remained* fdleibn,* flcBlictai (takea fcfai* aa 

auxiliary TCfb). 
To take, taken. fH^^ttun," ^nummau 

To know, known* Stfn,* gomtft 

Hsve yon loat anything ? 4aBca C^ cttoof vcdocca t 

1 hnTO loit nothing. 3i^ HBc nv^ wcCoccn. 

To kee at play. f8tt{ip^dnL 

How mnch has yonr brother loat? SBicmd ^ot 3^ Scabct Mt{)»ictt? 

He baa loat about a thaler. Cc ^ uKgefAlc etncn S^ct vcrfVidt. 

Who bat beaten the dog t 8Ber 1^ ben 4mA geTcl^tageB ? 

Nobody hat beaten it. 9Hcmanb ^ i^n gefc^Iagcn. 

How many hooka baa your oonain OieoicC Ofti^ ^ 3^ Scttct ft^oa 

read already ? fdcfca ? 

He baa read fornr already, and now 9i IM ^<«>> f^ ^>^ gdcfca nnb ie^ 

be it reading the fifth. fief t a ta» fibific 

Hat the man tuen anything firom 4ht S^nm bet fRosn ctMoi gaiommcn ? 

yon? 

He baa not taken anything from Cc (at mit nk^ ficntumun. 

me. 

Do yon know at mnch at thit mint SBiffcn €fi( fo vicC lolc bicfct SRoim f 

I do not know at mueh at he. Sd^ ttctf nii^t fo viel wte oe. 

HaTO yon known that ? ^obcn ®ic bal gc»nf t ? 

I have not known it. ^ (obc c6 nii^t gc»nf t. 

Where have onr friendt remained ? flfio flnb unfctc Steunbc geblieBen ? 

Th^ have lemained at home. 0&e finb jn ^oafc gcittcbca. 

XXBECISB 106. 

Hare jroa time to write a letter T — I have time to write 
one. — ^Will you lend mj brother a book 7 — ^I have already 
lent him one. — ^Will you lend him one more (Less. 26) ? — ^ 
will lend him two more. — Have you given something tc 

K 2 
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poor (people) (page 86, Rem. A.) ? — I have given tliein some 
money. — How much money has my cousin given yoa ? — He 
has given me but little ; he has given me two thalers only. — 
How old is your brother ? — He is twenty years olcL — ^Are you 
as old as he ? — I am not so old. — How old are you? — I am 
scarcely eighteen years old, — ^How old art thou? — I an> 
about twelve years old. — ^Am I younger than you ? — ^I do not 
know (it). — How old is our neighbour? — He is not quite 
thirty years old. — Are our friends as young as we ? — ^They 
are older than we. — How old are they ? — One ia nineteen 
years old, and the other twenty. — Is your father as old as 
mine ? — He is older than yours. — Have you read ray book ? 
— I have not quite read it. — Has your friend finished his 
book ? — He has nearly finished it. — Do you understand me ? 
— I do understand you. — Does the Englishman understand 
us ? — He understands us. — Do you understand what we say 
to von ? — ^We understand it. — Dost thou understand German ? 
— I do not understand it yet, but I am learning it. — Do we 
understand the Enghshmen ? — ^We do not understand them. 
— Do the Germans understand us ? — ^They understand us, — 
Do we understand them ? — We scarcely understand them.— 
Dost thou hear any noise (Less. 1 7, Rule) ? — ^I hear nothing. 
— Have you heard the howling of the wind ? — I have heard 
it. — What do you hear ?'— I hear the barking of the dogs. — 
Whose is this dog ? — It is the Scotchman's dog. 

BXBRCI8B 107, 

Have you lost your stick ? — ^I have not lost it. — Has your 
servant lost my note ? — He has lost it. — Did you go to the 
ball^(are you gone to) ? — No, I did not go there, — Where did 
you (flnb @ie) remain ? — I have remained at home. — Has 
your father lost as much money as I ? — He has lost more than 
you. — How much have I lost?-r-you have scarcely lost a 
thaler. — Where has thy brother remained ? — He has remained 
at home. — Have our friends remained in the country ? — ^They 
have remained there. — ^Do you know as much as the English 
physician ? — I do not know as much as he. — Does the French 
physician know as much as you ? — He knows more than I. 
Does any one know more than the French physicians ?-^Nq 
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one knows more than they. — HKve your brothers read my 
books ? — ^They have not yet quite read them. — How many 
liave they read of them (ba)?on) ? — ^They have scarcely read 
two of them (batjon). — Has my gardener's son taken any- 
thing from you ? — He has taken my books from me. — ^What 
have you taken from him 7 — I have taken nothing from him* 
— Has he taken any money from you 7 — He has taken some 
roni me. — How much money has he taken from you 7 — He 
haa taken nearly two thalers from me* 



FORTY-NINTH LESSON— iftenn an* ITurjfflati 

SLecttm 

To bite, bitten. »«^en,* geBtffeiu 

Why ? SBarum ? 

Because. SDetl. 

^ The verb of the subject (which, in composed tenses, is 
tbe auxiliary verb) is placed at the end of the phrase, when 
the latter begins with a conjunction or a conjunctive word, 
such as relative pronouns and adverbs. Further on we shall 
give those conjunctions which do not cause the verb to stand 
at the end of the phrase. 

Why do you beat the dog 7 SBantm fd^tagen @te ben ^unb ? 

I beat it because it has bitten me. 3(^ fc^Iage i^n, xmi tt mi^ geBiffen 

Do you see the man who is in tbe @e^n ®ie Un ^ann, toiUfyn (ber) 
garden ? im (Smarten i^ ? 

I see him. 3(^ fel^e t^n. 

Do you know the man who has lent itenncn ^ie ten SRann, bet (nelc^er) 
me the book ? nttr bad fSudf gelte^en l^at ? 

I do not know him. 3(^ fenne i^n ni^t. 

Do yon read the book which I have £efen 6te bas Bu^, loett^es \df S^nen 
lent you ? gelte^en ^U^ 

I read it. 3(^ tefe t», 

Bbmark. — ^When the verb, which the conjunctive word 
causes to stand at the end of the phrase, is composed with a 
separable particle, this particle is not separated from it. 
Examples : 

I breaklut before 1 go out. S^ fviil^fhttfe d^ u^ mo^t^ 
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Doet the tailor ihow yon th« oott dcigt S^nm m th(«clbcv ken fM, 
which he it mending ? lodc^ er aMlkRiett ? 

To expect. QNrtvarten. 

To wait (for). flBocten (ouf). 

To wait for some one or tomething. 9ltif CHacn or a«f rtnxtf tDotten. 

Do yon wait for my brother? flBorteti 6ie ouf meinea Salter? 

I am waiting for him. 3^ ivotte anf i^a. 

Do yon expect tome ftienda f Cnvoclm eit-9taa^ f 

I am expecting aome. S^ taooxU eiaigc. 

To owe, to be owing. Ci^atMg feia.* 

How mnch do yon owe me ? SBieoid finb €»ie mir fd^IHgf 

I owe you fifty thalerk SU^ Ma 3^cn fuafgig SUftXtt ft^I^ig. 

How mnch doet .the man owe yon ? SikM ifl S^aca bet fDlann fd^n&tg ? 

He owet me tixty franct. <Sv ifl aiit fc^^ Sctalea fc^abig. 

Doet he owe at moch at yon? 3^ er fo vid ft^alMg loie €>ief 

He owet more than I. Gf ifl m^ fi^alttg oil i^ 

The franc. ^Det Sranfe. 

To come back, come back. dtttfi<{(ommcn,* sutftcfgefommca. 

At what o'clock do yon come back ll» aricvid U^ tonuaea Cie iwa tern 

from the market ? VlwttU gurfltf ? 

I come back (from there) at twelve 9i^ fonmie nm jaidlf U^ {wa ba) ja* 

o'dook. fJUf. 

"From there, thence. 939a bo. 

Poet the tervant return from there SUmmt Uc Sebtcnte fnl^ von ba jarfid ? 

early? 

He retumt from there at ten o'clock 0r lommt am {^a U$t SRorgeat voa 

in the morning. bo |Brih(. 

At nine o'clock in the morning. Um nean U^r Sllorscal. 

At eleren o'clock in the CYcning ? ttm etf U^ ftbeabf . 

How long. SBic Uagc? 

UxvARK.*— The noun which sniwen the question toie lange, 
how long, is pat in the accusatiye case, as are also words of 
measure^ weighty quantity, &c.j when they answer the 
questions iDte fc^toer, how heavy; tt)ie l9ie(, how much; mie 
t^^tmx, how dear ; ivie n>f it, how far ; tt>ie gto^, how large ; »ie 
olt, how old; itie ^^f how high; U9le lang, of what length. 
Sange is said with reference to time^ lang with reference to 

Daring. 8D%cab (prepotltion goreming the 

Genitiye). 

* C^nlbtg fcia, to owe, mnst be considered at a teparable compound 
▼erb, the separable particle of which (here the a^jectiTe f^iulbig, owing, 
indebted) it put at the end of the phiate. 
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How long bas hetemaiBed then? 9Bk Ungt i|l cr te gcMtrtm? 

f For; a minatei Cine 9flvm»t,* 

(For) an hour. (fine 6tiuiM. 

(For) a day. Utacn Xcng, 

(For) a year. dia 3a^ (a neater rabstantiYe, the 

plural of which ia SaSftt) 

(For) a month. Ciaca fBtmuL 

The annuner, the winter. JDcr %§mmn, bcc IBiatct. 

Ska C^MRincr aBca. 
S)ca ^onmct ^tatvn^ 

How long haTO yon apoken with SBb lange ^oica Sic atit bcni SRannc 

the man ? 9ef|«to(^ ? 

Ihave^okenwithlmtttlireehoan. S^ iaU tori Cttmbta wit i^ 9C« 

l yW y ia . 
How long haa your brother re- IBk kage i# 3^ Scabct caf Um 

nudned in ihe eonntry ? Santo gcblUtoa ? 

He haa remained there a month. " Or ifl riaen SRonat toa gtblteBca. 
Have yon remained long with my ^iab ^k langc toi meincm SBatcr ge« 

£iiher? * ifictcat 

1 have remained with him an hour. 3^ Ha cmc Cttaato (aag toi i^m gc* 

btttica. 
Long, for a long time. Soagc 

BXSRCISI 108. 

Wby do you lore this man f — ^I love him because he is 
good. — Whj does your neighbour beat his dog;? — ^Because 
ne has bitten his little boy. — ^Why does your father love me? 
•»He lores you because you are good. — Do our friends love 
us f — ^They lore us because we are good. — ^Why do you bring 
me some wine? — I bring you some because you are thirsty. — 
Why does the carpenter drink? — He drinks because he is 
thirsty. — ^Do you see the sailor who is on (Less. 32) the 
ship ? — ^I do not see that one who is on the ship, but I see 
that one who is in the square. — ^Do you read the books which 
my father has given you? — I read them. — Do you know the 
Italians whom we know ? — ^We do not know those whom you 

* SHnute, minnte, and C^tunbc, hour, are fondnine nonna and take the 
termination a in all cases of the plaraL From the examples it will be 
seen, that the preposition for, which is frequently nsed in English to ex- 
press duntion, is not translated in German. If one wishes to make the 
answer more impressive, one must say rine Staato long, for the length of 
an hour; cia 3a^ (oag, for the length of a year. 
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know, but we know others. — Do you buy the horse which 
vfe have seen? — I do not buy that one- which you have seen, 
but I buy another one. — Do you look for what you have 
lest ? — I am looking for it. — Do you find the man whom you 
have sought for? — I do not find him. — Does the butcher kill 
the ox which he has bought in the market ? — He kills it. — 
Do our cooks kill the chickens which they have bought ? — 
They kill them. — Does the hatter mend the hat which % 
have sent him ? — He mends it. — Does the shoemaker mend 
the boots .which you have sent him ? — He does not mend 
them because they are worn out. — Is (lies) your coat on the 
chair ? — It Hes .there (upon it, Less. 47). — Is it upon the 
chair on which (auf welt^en) I have placed it? — No, it is 
upon another one. — Where is my hat ? — It is in the room 
where (njotin or in tvelc^^em) you have been. — ^Do you expect 
somebody ? — I do not expect anybody. — Do you wait for tht 
man whom I have seen this morning ? — I wait for him. — 
Dost thou wait for thy book ? — I am waiting for it (barauf). 
— Do you expect your father this evening ? — I expect him. — 
At what time is he gone to the theatre ? — He is gone there 
at seven o'clock. — At what o'clock does he come back from 
there ? — He comes back from there at eleven o'clock. — Has 
your bailiff returned from the market? — ^He has not yet 
returned from there. — At what o'clock has your brother 
returned from the country ? — He has returned from there at 
ten o'clock in the evening. 

BXBBCISB 109. 

At what hour art thou come back from thy friend's ? — I 
am come back from there (J3on il^m) at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. — Hast thou remained vdth him long? — I have 
remained there about an hour. — How long do you intend to 
remain at the ball ? — I intend to remain there a few minutes. 
— How long has the Englishman remained with you ? — He 
has remained with me two hours.— Do you intend to remain 
long in the country ? — I intend to remain there during the 
summer. — How long have your brothers remained in town 
(in ber ©tabt) ? — ^They have remained there during the winter. 
— How much do I owe you ? — ^You do not owe me much* — 
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How much do you owe your tailor 7 — I owe him only fifty 
thalers. — How much dost thou owe thy shoemaker ? — I owe 
him already seventy francs. — Do I owe you anything ? — ^You 
do not owe me anything. — How much does the EngHshmao 
owe you? — He owes me more than you.— Do the French 
owe you as much as the Spaniards ? — ^Not quite (Less. 48) 
so much. — Do I owe you as much as my brother ? — ^You owe 
me more than he. — Do our friends owe you as much as we ? 
— You owe me less than they. — ^Why do you give money to 
the merchant?-^! give him some, because he has sold me 
handkerchiefs. — ^Why do* you not drink ? — I do not drink 
because I am not thirsty. — Why do you pick up that ribbon? 
— I pick it up because I am in want of it. — ^Why do you 
lend money to this man ? — I lend him some because he is in 
want of it (Less. 35). — ^Why does your brother study ? — He 
studies because he will learn German. — ^Art thou thirsty ?— 
I am not thirsty, because I have drunk. — Has your cousin 
already drunk ? — Not yet, he is not yet thirsty* 



FIFTIETH LESSON— iFuttfjfgate iLert£0n. 

To dwell, to live. SBo^nen. 

Where do you live ? SSJo toofftitn @ie ? 

I live in William Street, number 3(^ toof^nt in ter fBi^timifttaft, SRum« 

twenty five. mcr funf unt* jnjanjtg. 

Where has your brother lived ? SBo ^at 3^t 53rubctt gciuoftnt? 

He has lived in Frederic Street, No. (St l^at in tec Sfrtebnci^jlraff, Glummer 

105. l^unbert unb funf jig gewol^nt. 

Dost thou live in the house of thy SOBol^nfl bu iei Uxntm U3ctter? 

cousin ? 

I do not live in his house, but in 3(^ tt}ol^ne nt(^t Bet il^m, fontem Ui 

my father's. meinem ©atcr. 

Does your friend still live where I SBol^nt 3^t Bfreunb noc^ (ta), too Hfy 

lived ? gewol^nt ^abe ? 

He does no longer live (there) 6r tvo^nt nicl^t mel^t (ba), n>o ®ie 0e< 

where you have lived, he lives tool^nt l^aBen, ec mo^nt jej^t auf bem 

at present in the great square. grof en ^la^t, 

* In compound numbers, the number expressing the tens always pre- 
cedes the number which expresses the units, and both are joined by unb, 
awl. Example; \t(^ unb ^t^x^ seventy-six, literally six and seventy. 
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The street. 
The number. 
To brash. 
Hftve yon bnuhed my coat ? 
I htm bnuhed it. 

How tong? 
Till, natU. 
Till noon. 
Till to-morrow. 
Till the day after to-morrow. 
TiU Sunday. 
TiU Monday. 
Till this evening. 
Until eyening. 
Until morning. 
Until the next morning, 
TiU to-day. 

Till thia moment. 

Until now. 
As ikr as this. 
Asikruthat. 



S)tc Ctraf c (femin. ifoun). 
I^ic flummcr (femin. noun). 
mxfitn. 
<^afni CHc meinen fStcd gcburflctf 
Q^ (oic i^a geMvflct. 
SSicIongc? 
Sti. 

IBtliDUttao. 
0il morgca. 
IBti fl^ennorgctt. 
0if Cipantog. 
Bi^aRoatag. 
' Sil^eftbcab. 
0tl oaf Uti SlbenK 
9il aa tea aRorgen. 
0U }ttm antftn SRorgea. 
eiSaaftt(fea3:ag. 
( Sis auf biefen 9lugrnMt(f. 
I )Bil |a bicfem 9lag«nbU(((. 
a3i< ic^t, BU^. 

I6il tal^ 



Rbmabk. — The dAjs of the week are all masculines, only 
for Wednesday there are two words, one mascoline^ ber 9ttttt« 
mod^, the other feminine, bte SKKttwo^K* 



Tuesday, Thursday. 
Friday, Saturday. 

Then. 
Till I come bade* 
Till my brother returns. 
Till fonr o'clock in the morning. 

Till midnight. 
How long have you remained at my flBtc lange flnb €>ie Ui mciiiem 93atet 

father's ? gcbUeBea f 

I have remained there till eleven Sd^ bin bil elf U^r SbenH bci i$m gi* 
o'clock in the evening. Uicbcn. 



IDcr ^icnflog, Ut IDonncrltag. 
bet Srcttag, bn C^amltog (or bet Ooan* 
abeab.) 

JDana, attbann, bamatt. 

Sis td^ jariid fomme. 
Sii mein IBruber ^urud fomml. 
8i< bier U^t 9Rorgen8. 
8t< SRittccnat^t (femin noun). 



One, they. 

Have they brought my shoes t 
They have not yet brought them. 
What hf ve they said 7 
They have not said anything. 
What have they done ? 
They have done nothing. 



SRan (indefinite pronoun). 

4^ man mcine C^cba^ gcbcac^t ? 
9Ran f^t fit nix^ nx^t gcbroc^ 
fiBa< ^at man gefagt? 
9Ran l^t nic^tl gct^aa. 
fiBa§ bat man getban ? 
SRan ^at nt^tl gct^aa. 
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To wisk, wished. SBodm, fjjtmoUt 

Sas h« wished to go for the phyil* M ft te« ftrjt ^(cn tooOcii (see Len 

cUn ? 46, Rem.) ? 

He bas not wished to go for hia f ^ ^ i^s mAi ^olct tooQcH. 

Has he wished to g0 oat this mom- ^ot ec ticfoi SRocscn anlgc^ iDoaen ? 

ing? 

He baa not wished to go oat. 9t fat nHOft oalscfca mUtJtu 

Whatt haive they wished to do ? IBol ^ nan ti^n nwaci f 

They haye not wished to do aaj- VUm ^ ni^ tf ua toeOca. 

thing. 

To be able, been able. Stbnnm, gebnnt. 

Hsve they been able to find the 4i9t man Mc fidget f Qbcn ti^ttiieii 
books ? (Less. 46, Rem ) ? 

They have not been able to find IDtaa fat jU ni<ft fbaibtn tdnacn. 
them. 

Has the tailor beea willing to mend M kcc Ckf sdbet mciacn {Rod aiK* 
my coat 1 kffern ipotten ? 

He has not been willing to mend it. 0v fat if n nicft aoKcffcm tooOen. 

Something new, any news. Ctkoal Sieuci. 

What news do they say? 8Bal fagt moa ffUua ? 

Th^ aay nothing new. SHan fagt n«f tf Slcud. 

VXBBCI8B 110. 

Where does your father live 1 — He liyes with his friend. — 
Where do your brothers live ? — They live in the great (in Ut 
grofen) street, number (one) hundred and twenty. — ^Dost 
thou uve at thy cousin's ? — I live there. — Do you still live 
irhere you have lived T — ^I do still live there. — ^Does your 
friend still live where he has lived f-*He does no more live 
where he has lived. — ^Where does he Hve at present? — He 
lives at one hundred and fifteen, William Street.^- Where is 
your brother f — He is in the garden. — ^Where is your cousin 
gone to (l^ingegangen) 7 — He is gone into the garden. — Did 
yon go to the play vesterday T — ^I did go there. — ^Have you | 
Wn my friend? — I Lave seen him. — ^When have you seen I 
him? — I have seen him this morning. — ^Where is he gone* 
to? — ^I do not know (it). — Has the servant brushed my 
clothes ? — ^He has brushed them. — Has he swept my room ? 
— ^He has swept it. — How long has he remained here?— - 
Until mid-day. — How long did you write? — I have written 
until midnight. — ^How long have I worked? — ^Tou have 
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worked until four o'clock in the morning. — How long has my 
brother remained with you ? — He has remained with me till 
evening. — How long hast thou worked? — I have worked 
until now. — Hast thou to write a long time yet ? — I have to 
write until the day after to-morrow. — Has the physician to 
work a long time yet ? — He has to work until to-morrow.— 
Must I remain here a long time ?— -You must remain here 
until Sunday. — Must my brother remain with you a long 
time? — He must remain with us till Monday. — How long 
must 1 work ? — You must work till the day after to-morrow. 
— Have you still a long time to speak? — I have an hour 
more to speak. — Have you spoken a long time? — I haye 
spoken till the next day. — Have you remained a long time in 
my room? — I have remained there until now. — Have you 
still a long time to live in (in with the Dat.) this house ? — I 
have still a long time to live there (tar in). — ^How long Imve 
you yet to live there ? — Till Sunday. 

ExaacisB 111* 

Does your friend still live with you? — He does no longer 
(ntd)t me^t) live with me. — How long has he lived with you ? 
— He has lived with me only a year. — How long have you 
remained at the ball ? — I have remained there till midnight. 
— How long have you remained in (Dat.) the carriage ? — I 
have remained in it (batln) (for) an hour. — Have yon 
remained in the garden till now? — I have remained there 
until now. — Did the captain come as far as this ? — He came 
as far as this. — How far (Less. 34) did the merchant come ? 
—He came as far as the end (Less. 34) of the little road.-— * 
Did the Turk come as far as the end of the forest? — ^He 
came as far as that. — ^What do you do in the morning ? — I 
read. — And what do you do then ? — I breakfast and work. — 
Do you breakfast berore you read ? — No, Sir, I read before I 
breakfast, — Dost thou play instead of (Less. 38) working ?— 
I work instead of playing. — Does thy brother go to the play 
instead of going into the garden ? — He does not go to the 
play. — ^What do you do in the evening ? — I work: — ^What 
nast thou done this evening. — I have brushed your clothes^ 
and I have gone to the theatre. — Hast thou remained long 
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ia the theatre ? — I have remained there hut a few minutes. — 
Will you vait here ? — How long must I wait ? — You must 
wait until my father returns. — Has anybody come ? — Some- 
body has come. — ^What did they (man) want ? — ^They wanted 
to speak to you. — Were they not willing to wait? — Tliey 
were not willing to wait. — ^What do you say (Less. 35) to 
this mau ? — I tell him to wait. — Have you waited for me a 
long time ? — I have waited for you an hour. — Have you been 
able to read my letter ?— I have been able to read it. — Have 
you shown it to any one (Less. 39) T — I have not shown it to 
anybody. — Have they (man) brought my clothes (Jtleitcr) ? — 
They nave not yet brought them. — Have they swept my 
room an(^ brushed my clothes? — ^They have done both. — 
What have they said? — They have not said anything. — 
What have they done? — ^They have done nothing. — Has 
your little brother spelt? — He has not been willing to spell. 
— ^Has the merchant's boy been willing to work ? — He has 
not been wilUng. — ^Wbat has he wished to do ? — He has not 
wished to do anything. 

BZBRCISB 112* 

Has the shoemaker been able to mend my boots? — He 
has not been ahle to mend them. — Why has he not been 
able to mend them ? — Because he has had no time. — Have 
they (man) been able to find my gold buttons ? — ^They have 
not been aole to find them. — ^Why has the tailor not mended 
my coat ? — Because he has had no good thread. — ^Why have 
you beaten the dog ? — ^Because it has bitten me. — ^Why do 
you not drink ? — Because I am not thirsty. — What did they 
want to say ? — ^They did not want to say anything. — What 
news do they say in the market ? — ^They say nothing new 
there. — Have they wished to kill a man?— They have not 
wished to kill anybody. — ^Have they said anything new? — 
They have not said anything new. 
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FIFTY-FHtST LESSON— Sfti ttnti JFun^fflffti l^cetfoB* 

To iteal, stolen. Cfte^Icil/ ^cflo^Icii. 

Thou itealest, be steals. IDtt f^% tt |Kc^ 

Have they stolen your hat from yon ? ^at man S^ncn 3^ii ^ut gcMUn f 

They have stolen it from me. SDtan ^t i^n mtt gc^o^Un. 

Has the man stolen the book from ^ot S>« tcv aRcmn bol i8tui^ flcflsftm? 

thee? 

He has stolen it from me. 9c ^ if mb gcflo^Iea. 

What have they stolen from you ? SQoi (at man 3^ncn dcfb^Un ? 

AH. . 310 is declined in this manner. 

Nom. Gen. Dai. Aec. 

Maie. alitt, aQed, aVitm, atlen. 
Neut. aUed, aUed, aHeni, aUen* 

Plmnl for all genden. 

aQe, aOer, alien, a1[$» 

All the good wine. SHec gnte SBrin. 

All the good water. Xflcf gnte SBaffet. 

All good children. 9au gnte Jttnbct (see page S6» Rem. 

Remark A. — ^When two detenninatiye words which are 
not used with the article, such as : aU, all (see Less. 34), 
biefer, this, jienet» that, etc., are placed one before another, 
each of them takes the characteristic terminations of the de* 
finite article. Ex. : 

All this wine. WUt bicfrt (not Mcfc) fEMxu 

All this money. 9UUi Mtfc< (not ticfc) Oc(b. 

All these children. SIQc bicfe (not btefen) Jtinkcc 

All these good children. ftffe bicfe guten Jtinbcr. 

Bbmabk B. — In familiar language the word aU is not de- 
clined when it is followed by a pronoun. Ex. : 

All his money. 9Xi fctn Mb. 

The word. IDal XSett* has two forms for the 

plural, SBSctft, single mioon* 
nected words, and dBotti; words 
forming a sentence. 

How Is this word written } flDie ft^rcibt man bicfcf SBort? 

It is written thus. 9Ran ft^cciit d fp. 
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To dye, to oobnTr 9Mau 

To dye black. C^^tMir) fat6ai. 

To dye gieen. blue. QMn, hUta farBce, 

To dye red, yellow. 9bt^, gett fAtbcR. 

To dye gray, brown. 0tai^ (raua fdrSciu 

My blue coat (dress). fRcia Mencv Mod (mcin Btoucf iMcbV 

This white hat. 9)trfcr lociic 4^itt 

Do yoo dye your coat blue t Sdrtoi M 3^ fllsif Mouf 

I dye it green. S^ fMt ti^ gra*. 

inrhat colour will yoa dye your Oic toslka etc 31^ Stt^ fOticsff 

cloth ? 

I wm dye it bloc. ^\Mt»ltau fMnu 

The dyer. IDct 9at(cr. 

To get (or haTc) dyed. 9&tUn taffcn. 

What colour did yon get your hit SBk ^oBcneie Sfren ^ fArBm (affcvf 

dyed? 

I ha^e'got it dyed grey. Z^ fate i^a Stan fAttcn kfloi. 

As for as my brother's house. I8il )» mciaan ertttcc 

As liw as London. IBii Sonbra. 

As far u Paris. fiiS $aril. 

As far as England. fiil na^ (higloiib. 

As for as France. e<« na^ ffranFrri^i. 

As far u Italy. Sis noOf Stalicn. 

As fiur M Germany. fit! aoi^ ^utfc^ilanb. 
Spain. e^Kiiiicn. 

Holland. ^oQant. 

Bulb. — ^The names of countries, town^ and villages are of 
the neater gender, and do not take the article. They are 
indeclinable, except in the genitive singular, where they take 
an 6, if the termination of the name permits it ; if the 
termination of the name does not admit an additional 
d (as in the name fParid, Paris), the preposition I) on, 
of, with the Dative, must be used insteaa of the G^enitive. 
Ex. : bU Cinwol^ncT Mon $ari0; the inhabitants of Paris. A 
few names of countries are feminine ; these are indeclinable 
like aU the other noons feminine in the sin^rular, and are 
used with the definite article, by means of which they are 
declined. These are I) the names of countries terminating 
in ei ; Ex. : hie XfixUi, Turkey ; 2) the following ones : bie 
ittimm, the Crimea; bU iaxi^if, Lusatia; bie Wtaxf, the 
March ; bie 9RoIbau, Moldavia ; bie $fal), the Palatinat ; bie 
9^m\lf Switaserland. Ex.: bie S^iveij, Switzerland; brr 
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ed^trclj, of Switzerland; ber ®d;ti3ei§, to Switzerland; bie 
®(^n?eij; Switzerland. 

To journey, to travel. fltetfen (takes ftin as auxiliary verb). 

Do you travel (or go) to Pans ? ( @^^,„ g., „„^ ^^^a ? 

I go there. 3c^ teifc (^ ge^e) ba^tit. 

Has he gone to England ? 3fl er na^ (Sngtanb gerctfl. 

He has gone there. Qrr ifl bal^n flerct^. 

How far has he travelled ? f8\9 xt)of)xn ifl et sercttl ? 

He has travelled as far as America ? (Sr i^ hH mi^ Slmertfa dcceiji* 

r 

BXBACISB 113* 

Have they stolen anything from yon ? — ^They have stolca 
from me all the good wine. — Have they stolen anything from 
your father ? — ^They have stolen from him all his good books. 
— Stealest thou anything ? — I steal nothing. — Hast thoa 
ever stolen anything? — I have never stolen anything (nie 
etwaS). — Have they stolen your apples from you? — ^They 
have stolen them from me. — ^^What have they stolen from 
me? — ^They have stolen all the good books from you. — 
When have they stolen the carriage from you?- TLey have 
Stolen it from me the day before yesterday. — Have they ever 
stolen anything from us ? — ^They have never stolen anything 
from^ us. — Has the carpenter drunk all the wine ? — He has 
drunk it. — Has your little boy torn all his books ? — He has 
torn them all. — ^Why has he torn them ? — Because he is not 
willing to study. — How much have you lost (at play. Less. 
48) ? — I have lost all my money. — Do you know where 
(Less. 49, Rule of Syntax) my father is ? — I do not know it. 
— Have you not seen my book ? — I have not seen it. — Do 
you know how this word is written ? — It is written in this 
manner. — Do you dye anything? — I dye my hat. — ^What 
colour do you dye it? — I dye it black. — What colour do you 
dye your clothes ? — We dye them yellow. 

EXERCISE 114. 

Do you get your trunk dyed? — 1 get it dyed. — ^What 
colour do you get it dyed? — I get it dyed green. — ^What 
colour dost thou^get thy thread stockings dyed ? — 1 get them 
dyed white. — Does your cousin get his handkerchief dyed? 
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— He gets it dyed. — Does he get it dyed red ? — He gets it 

dyed grey. — ^What colour have your friends got their coats 

dyed ? — I'hey have got them dyed green. — What colour did 

the Italians get their carriages dyed? — They got them dyed 

blue. — What sort of hat has the nobleman? — He has two 

hats, a black (one) and a white (one). — Have I a hat? — 

You have several. — Has your dyer already dyed your cravat ? 

He has dyed it. — ^What colour has he dyed it ? — He has 

dyed it yellow. — Do you travel sometimes ? — I travel often. 

— Where do you intend to travel (^injureifen) this summer 

(Accusative) ? — I intend to go to Germany. — i)o you not go 

to Italy ? — ^I go there. — Hast thou sometimes travelled ? — I 

have never travelled. — Do your friends intend to go to 

Holland ? — ^They intend to go there. — When do they intend 

to depart ? — ^Tbey intend to depart the day after to-morrow. 

— Is your brother already gone to Spain? — He is not yet 

gone there. — Have you travelled in Spain ? — I have travelled 

there (pa), — ^When do you depart? — I depart to-morrow. — 

At what o'clock ? — ^At five o'clock in the morning. — Have 

you worn out all your boots ? — ^I have worn them all out. — 

What have the Turks done? — ^They have burnt all our good 

vessels. — Have you finished all your letters ? — I have finished 

them all. — How far did you go ? — I went as far as Germany. 

— Has he travelled as far as Italy ? — He has travelled as far 

as America. — How far have the Spaniards travelled ? — ^They 

have travelled as far as London. — How far did this poor man 

come ? — He came as far as this. — Has he come as far as your 

house? — He has come as far as the house of my father. 



FIFTY-SECOND LESSON— Ztoei unti Jfuufjiflste 

Eictton. 

Above. Ottn (rest). 

Below. Unttn (rest). 

^ r ^inunter or BinaB. 1 , , , . 

'^«''°- Uetunter or W. / (»"^^^"">- 
On this side. ^ic^fcits (rest). 

L 
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To this ride. ^ter^et, l^iet ffttiiUx (motion). 

On that side. SenfettS (rest). 

To that side. S)ort^m. 

From that side. IBpn toct 1^. 

Remark A. — ^The Adverbs composed with Vet, a particle 
signifying the act of approacbing (such as ^erauf, up here; 
^crunter or l^erab, down nere; ])txau^, out here;'^erii6er, to 
this side) must be well distinguished from those composed 
with ||in, a particle denoting the act of retiring (such as i)in» 
auf, up there; l^inuntrr or f)imh, down there; l^inaud^ out 
there ; l^inubet^ to that side. 

Both, ^in and l^er express motion ; but f)\n with respect to 
the place to which the motion is directed, ^x with reference 
to the place from which the motion proceeds. The person 
speaking is generally considered as the centre ; a motion by 
which another object approaches the speaker, is expressed by 
i^n; a motion by which a certain object retires from the 
speaker, is expressed by ^in. Ex : Being at the foot of a 
mountain I should say to a person that is at the top of it : 
Stommm ®ie l^erunter, come down (here) ; and he will answer: 
^ommen ®te l^erauf, come up (here). Here l^erunter and ]^er« 
aitf denote the act of approaching the speaker ; but if I say 
id) fomme ni^t l^inauf, I do not come up, and he answers unb 
i^ niti^t ]()inunter, and I (shall) not (come) down ; |)tnauf and 
l^inuntet express a movement not in the direction of the 
person speaking, but in the direction of the person spoken 
to.* 

The mountain. Skt SBetg. 

the river. ter 3Iuf . 

the present. UA Oefc^enf (plur. cf). 

* According to this difference we ought to say : fommen @ie l^erein, 
come in ; ge^en ®te l^inaul, go out, if the person speaking is within the 
room; and gel^cn @ie ^tnein, go in; fommen 6ic l^eraul, come oat, if the 
same person is outside the room ; ft^ringen 6ie j^ctein, jump in, viz. : in ben 
STufii, into the river, if the person speaking is himself already in the water, 
and f^ngen @ie l^tnein, jump in (there) ; if he is not. 

t Neuter words that are formed from a verh and commence with the 
syllable ge, take, in the plural, the termination c without softening the 
vowel of the radical syllable. When the nominative singular already 
ends in c, they remain unaltered in the plural. 
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Hmark B. — ^The adverbs biedfeit^, ifnfettd, must be well 
distdngnished from the prepositions biedfett, on this side, fen* 
fett, on that side. The latter are always followed by the geni* 
tive which they goyenu while the former are never followed 
by anj case. £x. : biedfeit bed $Iuf{e9, on this side of t)io 
river ; {enfeit bed ^Berged, on that side of tiie mountain. 



To ascend (or go up) the mountain. 
Where is your brother gone ? 
He has gone up the mountain. 

To griye back, given back. 
Thoa givest back, he gives back. 
Does he give you back your book ? 
He gives it me back. 
Has he given you back your stick ? 

He has given it me hack. 

To begin, hqs;un. 
To commence, commenced 
Have you already commenced your 
letter? 

Not yet. 
\ have not yet commenced it. 
Have you received a present ? 
I have received several. 
From whom have you received pre- 
sents? 

Whence ? 
Out, out of. 

Whence do you come ? 

I come from the garden. 

Whence has he come ? 

He has come from the theatre. 



SSo tfk 3^ 9nit«r ^in^egangcn ? 
dt ill bca 6<r^ ^inanf^cjan ^tiu 

!8?trtCT3cbcB,* wictcrscgebcn. 
S)n gibil meter, cr ^ibt wictcr. 
Otbc er S^ncn 3br 9n(^ mictct ? 
Hi gibe t» mtr loietcr. 
te cr 3^nea SfftOL 6te(f wntrqit* 

gcBcs? 
Or ^ if a nit toicbccgcgctou 

SafiuiAcay ABdcfaBacn. 
Scsinncn, bcgonnca. (See p. 109). 
^obcB 6ie 3fyctn fbxvtf ft^n ait^c* 
fangcn? 

5^ l^Bc if n nojf ntcf t angefanjfn. 
^abcii @te cin (Skfcfcnf Bcfsmmen ? 
3<f fobc Mtfcf icitene befommen. 
Son iDcm fobcn &u (Skfcfenfc brfoni* 
men? 

SBofer? 

9ba (governs the Dative.*) 

f SBofcr fommcB @te ? 
I SBo fommen @tc fct ?t 

3(f firnime aul tem (Smarten. 

SBober tfi ec gefommen ? 

(k iji ava ^em Sfeatet gefommen. 



* To indicate that we retire from or take something out of a place 
which is enclosed or thought to be so, the preposition aai is used with 
the Dative following. 

t It will be seen from this that the adverb toofcr (like loofin, Less. 39), 
may be divided in two parts, the first of which is put at the commence- 
ment of the phrase, and the second at the end of it. When the phrase 
concludes with a past participle or an infinitive, bet is put before that 
participle or infinitive, but so that the prefix ge and the preposition ju 
are placed between the two. 

Li «<S 
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To be worth. SBcttl^ frin. 

How much may ihis horse be worth ? SBievUI fann bicfe^ $fert AcrtB fctit ? 

It may be worth a hundred thalers. (Si fann l^unbort S^^aler n.>n:t^ fetn. 

This is worth more than that. S)Kfc« tft mel^r xontfi aii IrneS. 

The one is not worth as much as S)a« eine tft nu^t fo viel n)ert^ al^ t . 

^ the other. anterc 

How much is that worth ? SSimel if! tat tont^ ? 

That is not worth much. ^ai tfl ntc^t Mxti n>ert^. 

That is not worth anj'thing. JTaS t|t ntd?t« tt)«rrt^. 

To be better (to be worth more). SBcffer fein (me^ ruert^ fctn). 

Am I not as good as my brother ? S3tn ic^ nid^t fo gut n^ie mein iSnttcr? 

You are better than he. @.ie ftub bi'ffcr ait er. 

341 bin nic^ fo gut wie Ste. 



I am not as good as you. -s 



^^ bin nicf^C fo vicl n^ert^ aU @ie. 

BSE&CISS^ 115. 

Do you call me ? — I do call you. — Where are you ? — I nm 
on (auf mih the Dative, Less. 32) the mountain ; do you 
come up? — I do not come up. — Where are you? — I am at 
the foot (am ffu^c) of the mountain, will you come down? 
— I cannot go down. — Why can you not come down? — 
Because I have sore feet (Less. 3"). — Where does your 
cousin live ? — He lives on this side of the river. — ^Where is 
the mountain ? — It is on the other side of the river. — Where 
is our friend^s house ?--~It is on the other side of the moan- 
tain. — Is your friend's garden on this side or on that side of 
the wood I — It is on that side (jciifeitfi). — Is not our ware- 
house on the other side of the road ? — It is on this side (bie§* 
feit§). — Where have you . been this morning ? — I have been 
on (Less. 32) the great mountain. — How many times have 
you ascended the mountain? — I have ascendea ((^tnauf c\t» 
ganfjcn) it three times. — Is your father below or above ? — He 
is above. — Have the boys of the neighbour given you back 
your books? — They have given them back to me. — ^When 
have they given them back to you ? — ^They have given them 
back to me yesterday. — To whom (Less. 31) have you given 
your stick? — I have given it to the nobleman. — ^To whom 
^ have the noblemen given their gloves ? — They have given 
them to the Englishmen. — ^To which (Less. 16) Englishmen 
have they given them? — To those (Less. 16) whom you have 
seen this morning in my house. — To which people (fixate) do 
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you give money 7 — ^I give some to those to whom (Less. 1 6) 
you give some. — Do you give money to somebody ? — I give 
some to those who want some (Less. 35). — ^To which 
children does your father give cakes? — He gives some to 
those that are good (arti^). 

SXERCISB 116. 

Have you received any presents ? — I have received some. 

— What sort of presents have you received ?■=— I have received 

beautiful presents. — Has your little brother received a 

present ? — He has received several. — From whom has he 

received some ? — fie has received some from my father and 

and from yours. — Do yon come from the garden ? — I do not 

come from the garden, but from the honse.-^ Where do you 

go ? — I go to the garden. — ^Where does the Irishman come 

from? — He comes from the garden. — Does he come from 

the same garden (Less. 14) from which (and r\:tl(f)tm) you 

come? — He does not come from the same. — From which 

garden does be come? — He comes from that of our old friend. 

— ^Where does your boy come from ? — He comes from the 

play. — How much is this carriage worth ? — It is worth five 

hundred thalers. — Is this book worth as much as that?— -It 

is worth more. — How much is my horse worth ? — It is worth 

as much as your friend's.— Are your houses worth as much 

as those of the French ? — They are not worth as much. — 

How much is this knife worth ? — It is not worth anything. — 

Is your servant as good as mine ? — He is better than yours. 

—Are you as good as your brother ? — He is better than I. — 

Art thou worth as much as thy cousin? — I am worth as 

much as he. — ^Are we worth as much as our neighbours ?— 

\V^e are worth more than they. — Is your umbrella worth as 

rnnch as mine ?-^It is not worth so much. — Why is it not 

worth so much as mine ? — Because it is not as fine as yours. 

— Will you sell your horse? — I will sell it. — How much is it 

worth V — It is worth two hundred florins, will you buy it ? — 

I have already bought one. — Has your father the intention 

to buy a horse ? — He has the intention to buy one> but not 

ycurs. 
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FIFTY-THIRD LESSON— Bref unti JFunfjiffste 

Eectton. 



That (conjunction). 

What do you say ? 
I say that you have my book. 
I tell you that I have it not. 
Have you not had it ? 
I have had it, but I haye it no 
longer. 

No longer. 
Where have you put it ? 
I have put it on the table. 
Is it (does it lie) on the table ? 

It lies there. 

A little. 
Can you give me a little water ? 
I can give you some. 

To be obliged, obliged. 

Necessary. 
To be necessary. 

Is it necessary to go to the market ? •< 

It is necessary to go there. -j 

What must one do, to learn Ger- 
man? 
One must study much. 
What must he do ? 
He must fetch a book. 
What must 1 do ? 
You must sit still. 

Still, quiet. 
To sit, sat. 

Have you been obliged to work 
much in order to learn German ? 
I have been obliged to work much. 

The competency. 
To have a competency. 
Has he a competency ? 
He has one. 



Daf. (See Rule of Sjntax 
Less. 49.) 

IBaffagen @te? 

^ fafle# ^0$ ®ie mrin SBu(^ BaSen. 

2i fage 3^nen, tap iify ts nic^t ^bc 

^aUn ®te H ntc^t ^tffaht ? 

Sc^ f^U tS gel^abt, abet \^ ffdbt t» ni<^t 

SQo l^oBctt ek t» ^ingttegt ? 
3(^ ffcibt a auf ben Stfc^ gelegt. 
;eiegt e6 auf tern Sifc^ ? 

(St Itegt tarauf. 
Qttxoat (etn n>enig). 
itdnnen &xt mix tttoat SBaffer geBen ? 
3(^ fann 3^nen nxlc^eS geben. 

S^uffen, grmuft, 

9)2ttfl man auf ben fD^orft ge^en ? 

3tt t» notl^ig auf ben SRarU ju gel^en ? 

Sflan muf ba^in ge^en. 

(Sri ifl nbt^XQ, ba^in ju gel^en. 

9Bal muf man t^un, um beutfc^ ju 

Icrnen ? 
Wtan mup viel flubiren. 
SSca mup er t^un ? 
dt mup etn nBuc^ l^olen. 
aOSol muf i(^ tl^un ? 
6ie mfiffen fOXl fi1$en. 

©tin. 
Gij^tt* (takes l^abcn as auxiliary verb> 

gefeffen. 

$aBcn @tc ttiet arbetten muffen (Rem. 

Less. 46) um beutfc^ ju Icrnen? 
Sd^ l^abe vtel arbeiten muffen. 

S)a9 Sulfommen. 
@etn 9lu6!ommen l^aben. 
^at tx fein ^uSfommen ? 
Ct Jfot H. 
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Whtt most I bny ? 

Betf. 
The rother-bcast. 
Tou must buy beef. 
What do yoa v^ish for? 

Whst do yott want ? 
I want money. 

Do you want some money ? 

I want some. 

Do yon want mnch ? 

I want a great deal. 

How much do yon want ? 

I want only a groshen. 
Is that all you want ? 
That is all I want. 

More. 
Do yoa not want more ? 
I do not want more. 
What does he want ? 
He wants a coat. 
Have you what you want ? 
1 have what I want. 
He has what be wants. 
They have what they want. 

Ought. eoUtn, gcfoHt. 

I ought (am to), thou oughtst, (art ^ foil, bn foUft ec foO. 

to), he ought (is to). 

What am I to do ? S&ai foil ^ t^un ? 

Tou are to work. @ie foHen arietten. 

Am I to go there ? GoU i^ ^inge^nu 

Ton may go there. Git tdnwn ^ioflcl^n. 

BZERCISB 117 • 

Have you been at the physician's ? — I have been there.—- 
What does he say ? — ^He says that he cannot come. — "Why 
does he not send his son ? — His son does not go out. — Why 
does he not go out ? — Because he is ill. — Hast thou had my 
purse ? — I tell you that I have not had it. — Hast thou seen 
It ? — I have seen it. — Where is it ? — It is (Ucgt) on the chair. 
— Have you had my knife? — I tell you that I have had it 



SKnbflrtfi^ 
fS>ai aiint. 

eie mdffcn 8lintflrtf<^ fonfca. 

9Ba<i»i>aett eie? 

9Ba< (raiul^Ctf? 

SBof H(cn9iendt|i3? 

3c9 hton^ Mb. 

3(« ^0^ 9eVb not^ 

fdxaudftn eit QM\>^ 

SBoUm &'u (9c(b ^ben ? 

5^ Broiu^ totUfyH. 

9xemifytu eit befen «tclf 

Sdf htaiufyt bcffcn vicL 

9Dic tkl htau^fytn &u ? 

SBxt «tel mufjcn @ie ^aUn ? 

3(^ brauf^e nur ciaen ®tof(^en. 

3fl bal aXUi, loai €ie brau^ien ? 

2Dal ifi dSiti, ioa< i^ brauc^c 

Snm^ ek at<!^ m^f 
3<9 btott^ ni<^t mcl^ 
9Ba<brau(^ta? 
(Sx brauc^t etnen fRod, 
^aben Sic tool Sic brau^ta ? 
5^ l^bc. wa iSf bran^. 
Cr ^t ttHtl er bran<^. 
Bu l^obcn, iiMi 0ic bcan(^. 
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Wbere have you put it ? — I have put it on the table. — Will 
you seek it? — I have already sought it. — Have you found 
it ? — I have not found it. — Have you looked for ray gloves? 
— I have looked for them, but I have not found them. — ^Has 
your servant my hat? — He has had it, but he has it no 
longer. — Has he brushed it? — He has brushed it. — ^Are (i. e. 
lie) my books on your table?'— They are (lie) there. — Have 
you a little wine ? — I have not much, but I will give you 
that which I have. — Will you give me a little water? — I will 
give you some. — Have you some wine ? — I have some. — Will 
you give me some ? — I will give you some. — How much do I 
owe you ? — You do not owe me anything. — ^You are too good 
(guttg). — Is it necessary to go for wine? — It ia necessary to 
go for some. — Must I go to the ball? — You must go there. 
— When must I go there ?— You must go there this evening. 
— Is it necessary to fetch the carpenter ? — It is necessary to 
fetch him. — Is it necessary to go to the market? — It is 
necessary to go there. — ^What must one do to learn Russian ? 
— One must study much. — Must one study much to learn 
German ? — One must study much. — What must I do ? — 
You must buy a good book. — What must he do? — He must 
sit still. — What must we do ? — ^You must work. — Must you 
work much, to learn Arabic ? — I must work much to learn 
it. — Does not your brother work ? — He need not work. — Has 
he a competency? — He has one. — Why must I go to the 
market 1- — You must go there to buy some beef. — ^Why must 
I work ? — ^You must work in order to have a competency. 

EXBECISB 118. 

What do you want. Sir? — I want some cloth. — How much 
is this hat worth ? — It is worth three thalers. — Do you want 
any stockings? — I want some. — How much are these stock- 
ings worth ? — They are worth twelve kreutzers. — Is that all 
you want? — ^That is all. — Do you not want any (feine) shoes? — 
I do not want any. — Must thou have much money ? — I must 
have much. — How much must thou have ? — I must have six 
thalers. — How much does your brother want? — He only 
wants ten groshen. — Does ne only want that? — He only 
wants that. — Does he not want more ? — He does not want 
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more. — ^Does jour cousin want more? — ^He does not want as 
much as I. — What do you want ? — I want money and boots. 
— Have you now what you want ? — I have what I want. — 
lias your brother what he wants ? — He has what he wants. 



FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON— Fiet tinti JFunfjfgsrtt 

i^ectfon. 

To pay, paid. SejaBten, ic^tt. (See Bern. A. 

Less. 47). 

To pay a nan for a horse. CKncm SRoanc eta (j^fnt U^Iol 

To pay the tailor for a coat. JDem e^c^nriber Un JRocf Be ja^len. 

Do you pay the shoemaker for the fOtia^tn $te Bern €4tt^mai^ bk 

shoes? edfu^> 

I pay him for them. Sify U^^lt fie i^m. 

Does he pay you for the knives ? ©eja^lt ec S^nen tie Slt^tt ? 

He pays me for them. Gr be^al^It fie mtc 

Bbmabk a. — From these examples it will be seeo* thet 
the verb Beja^len governs the Dative of the person, whom 
one pays, and the Accusative of the thing which is paid for. 
The verb h^afjlm may, however, govern the Accusative of the 
person, who is paid, when it is used in the figurative sense 
of befhafcn, to punish, as in the following phrases : warte, i^ 
n?ifl bidft bega^len, wait, I shall punish you ; ben ^aBe i^ f^ftil 
bcja^lt, I have paid (i. e. punished) him handsomely. 

Have you paid the shoemaker for ^aBen<5iebem6(^ttBmad^Heetfcfd 

the hoots ? Bcja^U ? 

1 have paid him for them. 3(^ l^aBe fU t^m Bejol^tt. 

I pay what I owe. 3(|r Bejal^U too* tc^ ft^ufoig Ka. 

I I ave you paid for your hock ? 4?aben @ie 3^|t >JBi«|f hcinafit ? 
I have paid for it. 3<^ f^U tB Beja^t. 

1 have not paid for it yet. 3^1 ^oBc t» noc^ au^ Bejal^lt 

To demand (order), demanded (or- SBertangen, aertangt 

dered^. 
To demand money from somehody. ©on 3emanb«m ®eTb tjcttangtn. 
What do you demand from him ? ©a! ittxlanq^n @ie vou xffm ? 
Wiiat do you demand (want) from SBo* wetlanaen Sie wn imr? 

met 
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I do not demand (want) anything 

from you. 
To ask (in the sense of to request 

or beg), — asked. 

To ask somebody for money. 

[ ask you for money. 

He has asked me for money. 

For. 
Do yon ask him for money? 

VHiat do yon ask him for ? 

Beg, begged. 
To beg something of somebody. 
Do you beg money of him ? 
I beg some of him. 

For it. 
To ask him for it. 

To ask him for them. 

I ask you for it. 

Do yon demand something from me ? 

[ ask you for the hat. 

Do you ask me for the hat ? 

I ask you for it. 

To speak of somebody. 
Do they speak of this man ? 
rhey speak of him. 
They do not speak of hiro. 
Do they speak of my book ? 
They speak much of it. 

What do you say to that ? 
i say, that he is right. 

Content, satisfied, pleased. 
New. 
To be content with somebody. 






3(^ vcrtange nt<^t< von 3^iiau 

9Inf>n:e<ttn, angef^nnx^eQ. 

aSittcn,* gcfcetcn. 

Semantcn urn ®e(b anf^nred^. 

Semanten um (9clb bitten. 

3(1^ ^xt^t Sie itm (Belt an. 

3(i Htte 6ie um ®e(b. 

9t %qA m\6} um (Belt geBeten. 

(h; iat mii^ um <i^e(b angef^ici^en. 

Um (expresses object or aim) 

{@)nm!^cn 6te i^ti um ®cfb an ? 
Stttcn @ie i^n um (Bdb } 
i SBontm fVtc(^<n @ie t^n an? 
I SUorum Htten 6ie i&n ? 

Grbttten,* erbeten. 
G'ttval von 3emanbem rrbitten. 
Chrbitten Sic ®elb von i^m ? 
^0f erbittc mir melcf^eS von t^m. 

IDarum. (See page 71» Rem.) 
C^fin barum anf^rec^en. 
< sin barum bitten. 
(jji% von i^m verlangen.) 
i d^tt barum anftrrec^cn or bitten. 
( (€ie von i^m verlangen.) 

{3(^ ^t6)t ^ie barum an. 
^ bttte eiie barum. 
(3c^ verlange t% von 3bnen.) 
Sl^erlangen @ie etma< von mtr ? 
3(^ bttte Gte um ben ^ut. 
93itten @ie mic^ um ben ^nt ? 
3(^ bttte 6ie barum. 

93on 3emanbem f)n:ed!>en.* 
@)?ni^t man von btcfem SRannc? 
fDIan f^ri(^t von i^m. 
!D2an fli>ct(^t ntc^t von i^m. 
6))ri(^t man von meinem iBuc^e? 
SDlan fVHc^t viel bavon. (Seepagf 

71, Rem.) 
IBal fagen 6ie baju (^iergu) ? 
3(^ fage, baf ec ftec^t ^t 

dufrieben. 
S>leu. 
Wl\X 3emanbem {ufrieben fetn. 
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I am oontent with him. 

Are you pleased with your new 



Aie jOQ content (pleased) with this Ciab ek mit ^cm aRannc sufn^ben ? 

3^ $tn mtt i^m jufricbcn. 

@iiit 6t( mit 3^m neuen Stldtt )n* 

fticbcn? 
3f^ Un Hmit |afciA<n (p. 71. Rem.) 
3(^ Mn bomit BnjvfricUn. 
^Uapfricbca. 

B.XM ARK B. — ^The adverb too, where, is not only joined to 
other adverbs, such as ^tn and ^ (see Note, p. 99, Less. 39, 
and Note, p. 1479 Less. 52), but it is also joined with preposi- 
tions, and nsed instead of relative or interrogative pronouns, 
when these refer to anytliing indefinite. 



I am pleased with it. 
I am not pleased with it. 
Not ooDtent, not pleased. 



Of what do they speak ? 
They speak of peace, of war, of 
your hook. 

(The) peace. 

(The) war. 
With what are you pleased ? 
T am pleased with my book. 
With whom are yon content ? 
I am content with my teacher. 
To stndy, studied. 

To correct, corrected. 
To ask, to question. 

The nncle. 
The master, the gentleman. 

The teacher. 
The pupil, the scholar. 

The wages. 

the lesson. 
The task, the exercise. 
To receive a present from somehody. 



9Booon fVrii^t man f 
SRan fVri(^ von bcm 9ri<b<n, wn ban 
itticgc; von ^ffttm Snt^ 

bet Srifbok 
bet Jtcicg. 
SBomit {lib etc infricbm ? 
5d) bin mit meinem ^udft jufttetcn. 
aRtt hxm finb Sic jufnetrn ' 
5df bin mit mctncm Scorer jufriet«n. 
etubiccn, flttbiit (See Rem. A. 
Less. 47). 

{SBcrbeficm, vecbcffect. 
iKottigircn, forrigtrt. 
Sra^en. 

JDcr O^etm (pi. Offdrnt). 
S>er ^crr (gen. sing. n. pi. m.) 
bee Bearer. 

bcc etfytAtx, bet Sdgfing. 
bet 8o^n (has no plural), 
bie Section (feminine noun, pi. en), 
bie Slufgabe (feminine noun, pi. en). 
aSon 3emanbem etn Okfi^ttf Befom* 
mtn. 



BXSRCISB 119. 

Have we what we want ? — ^We have not what we want. — 
What do we want? — We want a beautiful house, a large 
garden, a handsome carriage, pretty horses, several servants, 
and much monej. — Do we not want more than that ? — We 
do not want more than that. — What must 1 do? — You mu^t 
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write a letter. — ^To whom must I write ? — ^You must write to 
your friend. — Must I go to the market? — You may go there. 
— Will you tell your father that I am waiting for him here ! 
— ^I will tell him so (e8). — ^What will you tell your father ? — 
I will tell him that you are waiting for him here. — ^What wilt 
thou tell my servant ? — I will tell him that yon have finished 
your letter. — Have you paid for your tahle ? — I have paid 
for it. — Has your uncle paid for the book ? — He has paid for 
it. — Have I paid the tailor for the clothes ? — You have paid 
him for them. — Hast thou paid the merchant for the horse? 
— I have not yet paid him for it. — Have we paid for our 
gloves? — ^We have paid for them.-^Has your cousin already 
paid for his hoots f — He has not yet paid for them. — Does 
my brother pay you what (Rem. A., Less. 37) he owes 
you ? — He pays it me. — Do you pay what you owe ? — I pay 
what I owe. — Have you paid the baker (dative) ? — ^I have 
paid him. — Has your uncle paid the butcher for the meat? 
—He has paid him for it.— Have you peid your servant his 
wages ? — I have paid them to him. — Has your master paid 
you your wages ? — ^He has paid them to me. — When has he 
paid them to you ? — He has paid them to me the day before 
yesterday. — What do you demand from that manf — ^I de- 
mand my book from him. — What does this boy ask me for? 
— He asks you for money. — ^Do you ask me for anything? — 
I ask you for a thaler. — ^Dost thou beg some bread of me ? — 
I beg some of you. — Do the poor beg money of yoa ? — ^They 
beg some of me. — ^Which (ire^en) man do you ask for 
money ? — I ask him (^enifuigen) for some whom you ask for 
some. — From which merchants do you demand gloves? — I 
demand some from those who live in William Street. — ^From 
which joiner do you order chairs ? — I order some from that 
one whom you know. — What do you order from the baker ? 
'. — I order bread from him. — Do you order any meat from 
the butchers? — I order some from them. — Do you ask me 
for the cane ?— I ask you for it. — Does he ask you for the 
book ? — He asks me for it. — ^What did you want (i^erlangen) 
from the Englishman? — I wanted my leather trunk from 
him. — Has he giveu it you ? — He has given it me. 
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From whom do you order some sugar? — I order some 
From the merchant. — Of whom do the poor beg money ? — 
They beg some of the noblemen. — ^Of which noblemen do 
they beg some? — ^They beg some of those whom you know. 
— Whom do you pay for the meat ? — I pay the butchers for 
it.— -AVhom does^ your brother pay for his boots ? — He pays 
the shoemakers for them. — ^Whom have we paid for tne 
bread? — We have paid our bakers for it. — Of whom have 
they spoken? — ^They have spoken of your Mend. — Have 
they not spoken of the physicians ? — ^They have not spoken 
of them. — Do they not speak of the man of whom we have 
spoken? — ^They speak of him. — Have they spoken of the 
noblemen ? — They have spoken of them. — Have they spoken 
of those of whom we speak? — They have not spoken of those 
of whom we speak, but they have spoken of others. — Have 
they spoken of our children^ or of those of our neighbours ? 
— ^They have neither spoken of ours nor of those of our 
neighbours. — Of which children have they spoken? — They 
have spoken of those of our teacher. — Do they speak of my 
book? — ^They speak of it. — Of what do you speak? — Vfe 
speak of the war. — ^Do you not speak of peace ? — ^We do not 
speak of it. — ^Are you content with your pupils ? — I am con- 
tent with them. — How does my brother study ? — He studies 
well (L^ss. 47). — How many lessons have you studied? — I 
have studied fifty-four already. — Is your teacher content 
with his pupil ? — He is content wit^ him. — Has your teacher 
received a present ? — He has received several. — Of whom has 
he received presents ? — He has received some from his pupils. 
— Has he received some from your father? — He has received 
some from mine and from my friend's — Is he content with 
the presents which he has • received ? — He is content with 
them. — How many exercises hast thou done already? — ^I 
have already done twenty-one. — Is thy teacher content with 
thee ? — He says that he is content with me. — And what dost 
thou say? — I say that I am pleased wiih him — How old art 
thou? — I am not quite ten years old. — Dost thou already 
learn German ? — I learn it already. — Docs thy brother kunw 
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German ? — ^He does not know it. — ^Why does he not know 
it? — Because he has not learnt it. — ^Why has he not learnt 
it ? — Because he has not had time. — Is your father at home T 
— No, he has departed, but my brother is at home. — ^Where 
has your father gone? — He nas gone to England. — Have 
you sometimes gone there ? — I have never gone there. — Do 
you intend to go to Germany this summer ? — ^I intend to go 
there. — Have you the intention to stay there long ? — I have 
the intention of staying there during the summer. — How 
long does your brother remain at home ?— Until noon (twelve 
o'clock). — Have you had your gloves dyed? — I have had 
them dyed. — What colour have you got them dyed ? — I have 
got them dyed brown. — ^Will you tell your father that I have 
been here ? — I will tell him so (eg). — Will you not wait until 
he returns ? — I cannot wait. 



FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON— Jfunf anti iFanf}i|pte 

Eectfoin. 



To eat, eaten. 
Thou eatest, he eats. 

To dine, dined. 

At what hoar do you dine ? 

I dine at five o'clock. 

I have dined. 

I have dined earlier than you. 

Have you breakfasted ? 

The dinner, 
the breakfast. 

To sup. 
The supper. 
I will sup. 

I have dined late. 

After. 
After you, after me, after him. 
I have breakfasted after him. 

To hold, held. 

Thou boldest, he holds. 



Cffen,' gegeffctt 

S)u tffeft er iffct or iit 
f 3u WttOQ cjfen, ^u QJ^iHag gegcffeii 
I ©^>etfen, geftjcifet (gefpeif't). 
J Um wtwiel U^r f^etfen ©te? 
( Um koelc^e 3ett effen @te ja SRtttag 

3<^ fpnft um fiinf (um funf U^.) 

S^ i^aU 3tt SDHttag gegtffen. 

3<^ ffaU fiu^er gef^jeir't aU @te. 

^ahtn Bit gcfru^ftudt? 

2)a6 aRtttag«effen (9)^tttag«(rob). 
IDaf M^flud. 

Bu ^6enb effen,* (^6enbBrob effen} 

Sxa 9l6ent)effen (9i>enbbrot>). 

3c^ tvitt Slbenb^ob effen. 
€ ^ ^abt fVAt )U Slbenb gegeffcn. 
I Sdf ffaU f^Ot ^6enb(cob gcgeffen. 
9ladf (governs the Dative). 

9la^ 3^nen, nadfy mvc, nad^ t^m. 

^ ^aJbt na^^ i^m gefirfil^fhicft. 

fatten,* gel^alten. 
S)tt I^Oltfi, cr mu 
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"Will you hold my stick ? 

To try, tried. 

To try, to prove, to taste. 
Will you try to do this ? 
1 have tried to do it. 
You must try to do it better. 

Have you tried this wine ? 



SBoIIcn ekt mcinett etod ^aUtn ? 

{^tt]\tifytn, oorfud^t. 
iProbiren, pvobitt (see Less. 47). 
Sitv^u^n, toflen. 

SBoUeii @ie vcrfut^cn, ba6 )u tl^un? 
S^ ^abt vctfu(^t, a lu t^un. 
e\t muffen Mcfud^ctt, t$ ht^n ju 

mac^en. 
^abeti @te btefen SBtxn verfutbt (ge* 

fDJIet) ? 
Sd^ l^oi^e t^n verfiu^ (ge^o^ct). 
€u(f^rn @ie 3emanbcn ? 
SBtn ^uHftn @ie. 



I have tried it. 

Do you seek (look for) anybody ? 

Whom do you seek (look for) ? 

I am looking for one of my brothers. 3(^ fuc^e eiiun meincr SBcubcc. 

Ace. sing. Gen. plur. 

An uncle of mine. (Sinen meiner D^ieime. 

A neighbour of yours. dinen Sl^rcr S'ladljbarn. 
A rektion of mine. (Sinen metner ^ern^anbten. 

The relation (relative), ber QSerwanbte. 

Hemabk. — ^AdjectiTes, used as substantives, are declined 
like other adjectives. Examples : ber QScrwaiibte, the relative ; 
Gen. beg SSerwanbten, of the relative, &c. ; bet 53ebiente, the 
man-servant; bed SBebtenten, ot the man-servant; etn ^er« 
tvanbter, a relative ; ein 93ebienter, a man-servant, &c. 

The parents (father and mother). 
He tries to see an uncle of his. 
He tries to see you. 
Does he try to see me. 
To ask after somebody. 
After whom do you ask? 
I ask after a friend of minew 

« The acquaintance. 
Whom are you looking for ? 
I am looking for an acquaintance of 

mine. 
For what do you ask this man ? 
I ask him for a piece of bread. 



S)ie SUtctn (9(ettern). 

Cr fu(^t etnen feiner O^etme ^u fe^tn. 

Qhc fu(|^t ®te )u fe^en. 

€u<^t <r mi(^ ju fel^en ? 

dlaify 3emanbem fragen. 

fflaOf loem fragen @te ? 

3() frage nacfi etnem metner Sreunbe. 

JDet Sefannte. 
SDen fu(f>en Sic ? 
3c|^ fu(^c eiiien metner ^Befannten. 

SBotum Httcn @ie biefen Sl^ann? 
3^ btttc il^n um ein ^tud !8rot. 



RuLB 1. — ^The preposition of is not translated in German 
after such words as ®ti\d, piece ; ®Iad, glass ; SBogen, sheet ; 
$funb, pounds, and other words expressing measure, or 
weight, or number. 
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A piece of bread. Qnn ®til(!f 18rob. 

A glass of water. Gin QilaS SBaffcr. 

A sheet of paper. (Sin iQo^en ^a^ier. 

Three sheets of paper. 2)rei ^egcn $a)n^' 

The piece. S)a< ©tucf. 

the sheet. ber Sogen. 

the little piece. baS ®tucfd()en. 

the little book. lai ^uc^^lein. 

HuLE 2. All diminutives in ^en and Icin are of tlie neuter 
gender, and all those in ling are masculines. In order to 
form a diminutive of a German substantive, the syllable djen 
or lein is added to it, and the vowels a, o, u of the radical 
syllable are changed iiito d^ b, u. 

The little honse. !DaS <$Au0d^(n* 

. the little picture. tai !bt(b(^cn. 

the little heart. tod ^cr^d^en. 

the little child. tai ^intUm. 

the suckling. ter dangling. 

the favourite. tcr Siiblimj. 

the apprentice. bcc ScDcUng. 

KXEEOISB 121. 

Have you already dined ? — Not yet. — ^At what o'clock do 
you dine ? — I dine at six o'clock. — With (bei) whom do you 
dine ? — ^I dine with one of my friends. — ^With whom have 
you dined yesterday ? — I have dined at the house of a rela- 
tion of mine. — ^What have you eaten ? — We have eaten good 
breadr beef, apples, and cakes. — ^What have you drunk ? — 
We have drunk good wine, good beer, and good cider. — 
Where does your uncle dine to-day ? — He dines at our house. 
— rAt what o'clock does your father sup ? — He sups at nine 
o'clock. — Do you sup earlier than he ? — ^I sup later than he. 
— At what hour do you breakfast? — I breakfast at ten 
o'clock. — At what hour have you supped yesterday? — We 
have supped late. — What have you eaten ? — We have only 
eaten a little meat and a little piece of bread. — ^When has 
your brother supped ? — He has supped after my father. — 
Where are you going? — I am going to a relation of mine, to 
breakfast (Less. 30) with him. — Do you dine early ? — ^We 
dine late. — ^Wilt thou hold my gloves ? — I will hold them. — 
Will he hold my stick ?— He will hold it.— Who has held 
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your hat ? — Mj senrant has held it. — ^Will you try to speak ? 
— I mil try (it). — Has your little hrotner ever tried to do 
exercises? — He has tried (it). — Have you'e^er tried to make 
a hat? — I' have never tried to make one. — Have we tried 
this heer ? — ^We have not yet tried it. — Of which wine will 
you taste ? — I will taste of that of whicliyou have tasted. — 
Have the Poles tasted of this brandy ? — They have tasted of 
it. — Have they drunk much of it i — ^They have not drunk 
much of it. — ^Will, you try this tobacco? — I have already 
tried it. — How do you find it ? — 1 find it good. — Why do 
you not taste of this cider? — Because I am not thirsty. — 
Why does your friend not taste of this meat?— Because he is 
not hungry. 

BXEBCISS 122. 

Whom do you seek ? — I am sectl^ing the man who has sold 
me a horse. — Does your relative look for anybody ? — He is 
looking for an acquaintance of his. — ^Are we looking for 
somebody ? — We are looking for a neighbour of ours. — 
Whom art thou seeking ? — I am seeking a friend of mine. — 
Are you looking for one of my servants ? — No, I am looking 
for one of my (own). — Have you tried to speak to your uncle ? 
— I have tried to speak to him. — Have you tried to see my 
father? — i have tried to see him. — Have you been able 
(Less. 50) to see him ? — I have not been able to see him. — 
For whom are you asking ? — I am asking for your father. — 
Whom dost thou ask for ? — I ask for the tailor. — Does this 
man ask for anybody ? — He asks for you. — Do they (man) 
ask for you ? — They ask for me. — Do they ask for me ? — 
They do not ask for you, they ask for a friend ofyours. — Do 
you ask for the physician ? — I ask for him. — ^What do you 
ask me for ? — I ask you for a little meat. — ^What does your 
little brother ask me for ? — He asks you for a Uttle wine and 
a httle water. — Do you ask me for a sheet of paper? — I ask 
you for one (um einen). — How many sheets of paper does 
your friend want (tjetlangen) ? — He wants two. — Dost thou 
ask me for the little book ? — I ask you for it. — ^What has 
your cousin asked for ? — He has asked for a few apples and a 
little piece of bread. — Has he not yet breakfasted? — He has 
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breakfasted, but he is still hungry. — ^What does your uncle 
ask for ? — He asks for a glass of wine. — ^What does the Pole 
ask for ? — He asks for a small glass of brandy. — Has he not 
yet drunk ? — He has drunk, but he is still thirsty. 



FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON— Sec!&« ttttli ifmfiigfiU 

Hectton. 



see the maii who has my money. 

m 

I see the child that plays. 

I perceive him who comes. 

I see him, who owes me money. 



Do you perceive the soldiers, who 
go to the magazine ? 

I perceive those who go there^ 

Also, too. 
To perceive (remark) — perceived 

(remarked). 
Have you remarked anybody ? 
1 have not remarked anybody. 

The soldier. 
To go to the warehouse. 

Willingly, with pleasure. 

To like, to be fond of. 

To like to see. 

To like to study. 

To like (to drink) wine. 

He likes a large hat. 

Do you like to see my brother ? 

I like to see him. 

I like to do it. 



{ 



3($ fe^e ben SD'^ann, totUfyn metn (Sklb 

^at. 
3(^ fe^e bad Stint totlO^^ fpielt 
1 3e^> bcmerfe ben, n>el<^cr fommt. 
1 3(^ fe^e ben, mek^er mix ®elb fc^ui' 

big ifi. 
Semeiten @ie bte @oIbatni, tati^ 

na^ bent SRaga^in ^ifytn ? 
Semetfen ^te bte @olbaten, n>(((^ 

in tai SUagajtn (§inetn) gcben ? 
3(1^ bemerfe bte, tt>ek^e bal^in gebetu 
3(^ bemerfe bie, ml^ ^inetn ge^eti. 

SBemcrfen, (emetft. 



^a^en SHe Semanben Bemerft? 
3^ Mt 9^iemanben Bemerft. 

a>«r ©otbat.* 
r 0lac^ t bem aJJagajin ge^en. 
\ 3n ba0 Sftagajtn (^tnein) ge^en. 
(Siern. 

i ®eni fe^cn.* 
t (Kern jhibtren. 
tOiJernaUeintrtnfen.* 
^Qtx^at getn einen grof en ^ut. 
t ®e^en &\c meinen liBrubet gern ? 
1 3(^ fc]^ t^n gern. 
1 3(1^ tl^ue a getn. 



* Words taken from foreign languages and ending in ant, orc^, at, et, 
cnt, ift, it, og. take the termination en in the genitive singular, and retain 
that termination in all cases of the singular and plural. 

t The preposition nac^, followed by the dative, indicates direction 
towards a place or country. 
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Do yoQ like (to drink) water ? 
Noy I like (to drink) wine. 

Fowl. 

The fish. 

fishes. 

the pike. 
To be fond of (a lover of). 
I am fond of fish. 
He likes (to eat) fowl. 
I do not like fish. 

By heart. 
To learn by heart. 
Do your pnpils like to learn by heart ? 
They do not like to learn by heart. 
Have you learnt your lessons by 
heart? 



tJTrinfen @ie qern SBa^ttl 
t Sltin, \^ ttinfc gem SBein. 

In Stf(^. 

di)d}t (plur. of Jifc^). 

fcer ^e(^t. 
Gin dwmt von ttmai fetn. 
3c^ Hn ein 9reunb von Sifc^en. 
Gr \Bt gem $u^n. 
3(|) bin !ein 3reunb von di^tn. 

^ludwenbig. 
%uen)enbtq Icmen. 

Semen S^te ®^uUt gem auSttjentig ? 
@te temen ni(l(|t gem audtvenbig. 
^abtn @te 3^te ^ufgaben audwentig 
gelernt .' 

Remark. — ^The Genitive is used in answering the questions 
voann, when ? njic oft, how often ? in speaking of something 
that takes place habitually at a certain time. Examples : 



Once a day. 

Three times a month. 

Six times a year. 

How many tiroes a day does he eat ? 

He eats three times a day. 

Do you eat as often as he ? 

When do yon go out ? 

We go out early in the morningT 



t ®inma( tti Zac^ti. 
t S)retnta( ted SD'ZonatS. 

aSte vtetmal (wie oft) i^t er bed ^aq9 ? 

t (St iBt breimat bed S^gd. 

(i^tn @ie fo oft ivie er ? 

SBann ge^en @ie aud ? 

SBir gcl^en bed dl'hnrgend fcul^ auB. 



EXERCISE 123. 

Do you perceive the man who comes ? — I do not perceive 
him. — Do you perceive the soldier's child? — I do perceive 
him (it). — ^What do you perceive? — I perceive a great 
mountain and a little house. — Do you not perceive the wood ? 
— I perceive it also. — Dost thou remark the soldiers who go 
to the market ? — I do remark them. — Do you remark the 
men who go to (in) the garden ? — I do not remark those 
who go to the garden, but those who go to the market. — Do 
you see the man to whom I have lent money ? — I do not see 
him (ben) to whom you have lent money, hut him who has 
lent you some. — Dost thou see the children who study ? — I 
do not see those who study, hut those who play. — Do you 
remark anything ? — I do not remark anything. — Have you 
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perceived the house of mj parents ? — I have perceived it. — 
Are you fond of a large hat ? — I am not fond of a large hat, 
hut of a large umhrella. — ^What do you like to do ? — I Hke 
to write. — Do you like to see these little boys ? — I like to see 
them. — Do you like beer? — I like it. — Does your brother 
like cider? — He does not like it. — What do the soldiers like ? 
— ^They like wine and water. — Dost thou like wine or water? 
— I like both. — Are these children fond of studying ? — ^They 
are fond of studying and of playing. — Do you like to read 
and write ? — I like to read and write. — How many times do 
you eat a day? — Four times. — How many times a day do 
your children drink ? — ^They drink several times a day. — Do 
you drink as often as they ? — I drink oftener. — Do you go 
often to the theatre ? — I go there sometimes. — How many 
times a month do you go there ? — ^I go there but once a 
month. — How many times a year does your cousin go to the 
ball? — He goes there twice a year. — Do you go there as 
often as he ? — I never go there. — Does your cook often go 
to the market ? — He goes there every morning. 

EXERCISE 124. 

Do you often go to my uncle? — I go there six times a 
year. — Are you fond of fowl? — I am fond of fowl, but I am 
not fond of fish. — What do you like ? — I like a piece of 
bread and a glass of wine. — ^What sort of fish does your 
brother like ? — He likes pike. — Do you learn by heart ? — I 
do not like to learn by heart. — Do your pupils like to learn 
by heart ? — They like to study, but they do not like to learn 
by heart. — How many exercises do they do a day ?— They 
do but two, but they do them well. — Do you like coffee or 
tea ? — I like both. — ^Do you read the letter which I have 
written you ? — I read it. — Do you understand it ? — I under- 
stand it. — Do you understand the man who speaks to you ? 
— I do not understand him. — ^Why do you not understand 
him? — I do not understand him, because he speaks too 
badly. — Does this man know German ? — He knows it, but I 
do not know it. — ^Why do you not learn it? — I have no 
time to learn it. — Have you received a letter? — I have 
received one. — Will you answer it? — I will answer it. — 
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When liave you received it? — I have received it at ten 
o'clock in the morning. — Are you satisfied with it ? — I 
am not dissatisfied with it. — What does your friend write 
to you? — He writes me that he is ill. (Rule, Less. 49). 
— Does he ask you for anything ? — He asks me for money. 
— ^Why does he ask you for money? — Because he is in 
want of some (Less. 35, and Rule, Less. 49). — What 
(njDTum) do you ask me for? — I ask you for the money which 
you owe me. — Will you wait a Uttle ? — 1 cannot wait. — Why 
caunot you wait ? — I cannot wait, because I intend (getenfe, 
to he put at the end) to depart to-day. — At what hour do 
you intend to depart? — I intend to depart at five o'clock in 
the evening. — Do you go to Germany? — I go there. — Do 
you not go to Holland ? — I do not go there. — How fer is 
your brother gone ? — He is gone as far as London. 



FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON— Suien tmti Junfjfggte 

iLcctton. 

If. 9Benn (See Less. 49, Rule). 

I have the intention of paying you, 3($ bin gefonnen, 3^ncn ^u Ibejal^Un, 
if I receive my money. toenn '\&i mein ®elb 6e!omme. 

Do you intend to huy wood ? ©etenfen @ie <0o($ )u !aufen. 

I intend buying some, if they pay %^ getenfe xc^^ti )u !aufen, tccnn man 
me what they owe me. mtr bejal^lt h)ae man mir fc^ulttg 

ifi. 

What sort of weather is it ? SBad file Sf&cttn; i{l e« ? 

It is fine weather. (^j ifl fcfioned SQettcr. 

What sort of weather was it yester- SBaS fur SBettet tear* e8 geflern ? 

day? 

Was it fine weather yesterday ? SQBat e8 geftctn fcl^one* SBcttcc ? 

It was bad weather yesterday. @^ war gef)ern f(^(e(l(^te« SBcttet. 

It was fine weather this morning. G8 toat fctefen SOi^orgen fc^^oneS SGBettet. 

Is it warm ? 3fl c8 n)otm ? 

It is warm. <Sl iji toatm. 

Very. ©el^r. 

It is very warm. ®« iji fc^r ftorm. 

It is cold. ®« ip !alt. 

It is neither warm nor cold. Cs tfl njrter njacm nod^ fatt. 

* SS^ar is the imperfect of the verb fein, to be, of which we shall treat 
further ou. 
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Obscure, dark. 

Bright, light, clear. 
It is dark in your shop. 
It is dark in his room ? 
It is dark there. 

The shop, 
damp, moist, 
dry. 
^t is damp weather ? 
The weather is not damp. 
It is dry weather. 
The weather is too dry. 
There is moonshine. 
We have too much sun. 
We have no rain. 

The moonshine. 

the rain. 

the sun. 
Of what do you speak ? 
We speak of the weather. 

The weather. 



S)uttfcl, finflet. 

(S9 i{i bunfet in S^rtm Saben. 
3ft ti bunfel in 3^em Simmer. 
Qrs tfi bunfel barin (see Rem. A., 
Less. 31.) 

ber Saben. 

fem^t. 

ttoden. 
3|l a feud^tc< SUetter. 
S)aS fBittttt tfl nid^t feud^t. 
9i %ft ttodna aBettet. 
S>ad SBettet i^ jn tndtn. 
<Sr« ifl ORonbfd^ein. 
9Btr l^aben }u )>ie( @onne. , 
SBtr l^aBen feinen 9{egen. 

S)et Sfflonbfd^^etn (derived from ber 
SRonb, the moon). 

S)et fRegen. 

bie €>imne. 
SSttocn \ptt^n @ie ? 
SBtt f^ec^en wm (t>on bem) SBettet. 

sxa snittttx. 



BXERCI8B 125. 

Do you intend to go to the theatre this evening ? — ^I intend 
to go there, if you go there. — Has your father the intention 
of bujdng this horse ? — He has the mtention of buying it, if 
he receives his money. — Has your cousin the intention of 
going to England ? — He has the intention of going there, if 
they (man) pay him what they owe him. — Do you intend to 
go to the ball ? — I intend to go there, if my friend goes there. 
— Does your brother intend to study German ? — He intends to 
study it, if he finds a good teacher. — ^What sort of weather 
is it to-day ? — It is very fine weather. — ^Was it fine weather 
yesterday? — It was bad weather yesterday. — ^What sort of 
weather was it this morning ? — It was bad weather, but at 
present it is (ifi eS) fine weather. — Is it warm ? — It is very 
warm. — Is it not cold ? — It is not cold. — Is it warm or cold ? 
— It is neither warm nor cold. — Did you go to the country 
the day before yesterday ? — I did not go there. — ^Why did 
you not go there ? — I did not go there, because it was bad 
weather (Rule, Less. 49). — Do you intend to go to the 
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country to-morrow ? — I intend to go there^ if the weather is 

fine. 

BXEBCI8E 126. 

Is it light in your room ? — It is not light there. — ^Will you 
work in mine? — I will work there. — Is it light there ? — It is 
very light there. — Can you work in your little room? — I 
cannot work there. — ^Why can you not work there ? — I can- 
not work there^ because it is too dark there. — ^Where is it too 
dark ? — In my little room. — Is it light in this hole ? — It is 
dark there. — Is it dry in the street (Less. 50) ? — It is damp 
there. — Is it damp ? — It is not damp. — Is it dry ? — It is too 
dry. — Is there moonshine ? — ^There (e3) is no moonshine, it 
is very damp. — ^Why is it dry ? — Because we have too much 
sun ; we have no rain. — ^When do yon go to the country? — 
I intend to go there to-morrow, if the weather is fine and we 
have no rain. — Of what does your uncle speak ? — He speaks 
of fine weather. —Do you spesk of (the) rain ? — ^We speak of 
it. — Of what do these men speak ? — They speak of good and 
bad weather. — Do they not speak of (the) wind? — ^They 
speak also of that (batjon). — Dost thou speak of my uncle? — 
I do not speak of him. — Of whom dost thou speak? — I 
speak of thee and thy parents. — Do you ask for some one ? 
— I ask for your uncle ; is he at home ? — No, he is at the 
house of his best friends 



FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON— aicfft tinti JFunfjiflaU 

S^ectton. 

ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

If the predicate, which, by means of the copula to be, is 
joined to the subject, is a substantive, pronoun or adjtctive, 
the copula to be is translated in German by fein ; but if the 
predicate is a past participle, to be is translated by ivfrben. 

Rbmabk. — ^This rule, though simple in itself, is rendered 
difficult to foreigners by past participles being: some* 
times used as adjectives. It has already been observed (pag'* 
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35, 4.), that participles, used as adjectives, are treated as 
such, and we must now add, that if the predicate of a sen- 
tence is a past participle, used in the sense of an adjective, 
the verb to be is translated by fein, not by merben. Whether 
the past participle, as predicate, is a real participle, or 
whether it is used adjectively, is always evident from its 
meaning, viz. : when the past participle, together with the 
copula to be, expresses a process, then it is a real participle, 
and the copula to be is translated in German by irerben ; on 
the contrary, the past participle has the value of an adjective, 
and the copula to be must consequently be translated by fetn, 
whenever the predicate (i. e. the past part, and cop.) does 
not express a process, but the result of a process. Examples : 
The letters are written, is translated by bic ^Bricfe tt^erben ge* 
f^rteben, if the process of writing is still going on, in which 
case written, and gefc^rieben are real participles; but it is 
translated by bie Sricfc flnb gefc^ricben, if the meaning is, that 
the letters are already finished. Hence it is evident that the 
sentence, houses are built of stones, must be translated by 
«&dufer iretben bon ©teinen gebaut, because the process of 
building houses of stones is constantly going on ; but this 
house is built of stones, is translated by biefed «&aud if} ))on 
®teinen gebaut, if I speak of a house which is no longer build- 
ing, but finished. If we transform such sentences by using 
an active verb instead of the past participle, it will be seen, 
that we must use different tenses, according as the past parti- 
ciple has the value of a participle or that of an adjective ; in 
the first case the active verb is used in the same tense as the 
copula : houses are (present) built of stone == they build 
(present) houses of stone, and in German : .^dufer werben 
(present) bon ®teinen gebaut, and man baut (present) <&dufer 
bon @tetnen. On the contrary, when the past participle has 
the value of an adjective, a different tense is required in 
changing the sentence from the passive into the active : this 
hfyuse is built (present) of stones — they have built (perfect) 
this house of stones, and in German, biefed *&aug ifl \)Ott 
@teinen gebaut — man ^at biefed «&aud bon @teinen gebaut. 

I am ]oved. 3(^ toerbe gelieBt. 

Thou art led. !£)u \o\x^ geUitet. 
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He 18 praised. 
We are beard. 
They are blamed. 

Ton are punished. 

To praise. 
to blame. 
to punish. 
By me, by us. 
By thee, by you. 
By him, by them. 

I am loved by him. 

Who is punished (i. e. whom do 

they pnnish) ? 
The naughty boy is punished (i. e. 

they punish the naughty boy). 
By whom is he punished (i. e. who 

does punish him) ? 
He is punished by his father (i. «. 

his father punishes him). 
Which man is praised and which is 

blamed? 

Which (what). 

The skilful man is praised, and the 

unskilful is blamed. 
Which boys are rewarded and which 

are punished ? 
Those who are industrious, are re- 

warded« and those who are 

idle, are punished. 
We are loved by the captain's sons ; 

you are despised by them. 

You are praised by our brothers, 
and we are despised by them. 
Are you loved by your father ? 
1 am loved by him. 

Good, well-behaved. 

naughty, 
skilful, clever, 
unskilful, awkward, 
diligent, industrious. 

idle, lazy. 
The idler. 



(St tofat gctoH. 

SBir toerbcn ge^ort 

Gtc tonUn gctobcU. 
( 3^t Acrbet (eflraft 
( €\t toerteu (eflraft. 

loBen. 

tattltu 

fttaftn, Beflwfen. 
«on mvc, vpn uns. 
Mn S)it; oon QtuOf or 3$nc8. 
ton \im, »on t^ticn. 

3<^ nxtbc wn i^m gclieit 
SBcr ttitt befiraft? 

2)ct itnattige Stnaht tottb ifrcfltaft. 

S8on mm toitt cr befhaft ? 

iSi tmtb Mn feinem ^atn Uftxaft 

SEHtUfyn QJ'Iann ttirb gctobt tttib wtl^tt 
ttirt fletabcU? 

Masc. Fern. Neat 

^ct gefd^du ai^ann tmtb qtXoU, unb 

bet ungeff^uftc tsirb qfteiuU, 
S&di^t StxuAtn tDcrben htlo^nt, unb 

XBtl^t wecben Sefiraft ? 
iDieienigen ml^t (feipig ftnb, u>ecten U* 

Ufftit, unb bie totUfyt trftge fmb, 

Ufttaft. 
SBtr koerben ton ben @d^nen bH ^ava^u 

manni getieb^ 3^t ttetbet vvn 

t^nen ioeta(||tet. 
€lte toerben von unferen aSrubem geTc6t, 

unb »tc ivetben wn i^nen verac^tct. 
flBerben @ie von 3^rem SBater gellebt? 
3($ iDCtbc von i^m geUebt 

9lttig. 

unactig. 

gefc^jtdt. 

4ingef(^uft. 

fleifig. 

trAge, fatit. 

bet Saiitenjcr. 
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ignorant. untviffcnb. 

To reward, rewarded. aSelo^nen, Beio^nt. 

To puniftb, punished. Sejirafen, (cjiraft (see Less. 47> Bern. 

A.;. 

To esteem. a^ttn, ft^A^en * 

to despise. vcrac^ten. 

to hate. ^affcn* 

Is your book torn ? 3fl 3^ Quc^ imiffen 1 

It is not torn. Qt tji nu^t gerriffen. 

Are your children good ? Bxnt 3^re ittnber actig ? 

They are very good. ©ie flnb fe^ artig. 

Is the enemy beaten ? 3fl bet 9einto gef(^(agf9? 

He is beaten. (5t tfl gefc^Iagen. 

The enemies are beaten. S)ic Sctnbe finb gefc^lagcn. 

These children are loved because SHcfe Xinbet tt>ertcn ^dUht, to6i fie 

they are industrious and good. fletf ig unb artig flnb. 

BXBRCI8B 127* 

Are you loved by your uncle ? — I am loved by him. — Is 
your brother loved by him? — ^He is loved by him. — By 
whom am I loved 7 — ^Thou art loved by thy parents. — Are 
we loved ? — ^You are loved. — By whom are we loved ? — You 
are loved by your friends. — ^Are these fi;entlemen loved ? — 
They are loved. — By whom are they loved ? — ^They are loved 
by us and by their good friends. — By whom is the blind man 
guided? — He is guided by me. — ^Whither do you conduct 
him? — I conduct him home (Less. 28). — By whom are we 
blamed? — ^We are blamed by our enemies. — Why are we 
blamed by them ? — Because they do not love us. — ^Are you 
punished by your teacher ? — We are never punished by him, 
because we are industrious and well-behaved. — ^Are we heard? 
— ^We are so (eS, Less. 45). — By whom are we heard ? — We 
are heard by our neighbours. — Is the teacher understood by 
hia pupils? — He is understood by them. — ^Which children 
are praised? — ^Those that are well-behaved. — Which are 
punished? — ^Those that are idle and naughty. — Are you 
praised or blamed ? — We are neither praised nor blamed. — 
Is our friend loved by his teachers ? — He is loved and praised 
bv them, because he is industrious and well-behaved; but 
his brother is despised by his, because he is ill-behaved and 
idle. — Is he sometimes punished? — He is (ivtrb ed) every 
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morning and ererj evening. — Are you Bometimes punished ? 
— I am -never punished, I am loved and rewarded by my 
good teachers. — ^Are these children never punished ? — ^They 
are (toer^n ed) never, because they are industrious and well- 
behaved, but those are often (punished), because they are idle 
and naughty. 

BXEBCISB 128. 

Who is praised and rewarded? — (The) clever people 
(8eute) are praised, esteemed and rewarded, but the ignorant 
are blamed and despised. — ^Who is loved and who is hated ? 
— He (ber) who is industrious and well-behaved, is loved, and 
he who is idle and naughty, is hated. — Must one be well- 
behaved in order to (Less. 30) be loved ? — One must be well- 
behaved and industrious. — ^What must one do, to be rewarded ? 
— ^One must be clever and study much. — Why are these 
children loved? — ^They are loved, because they are well- 
behaved. — Are they better behaved than we? — ^They are not 
better behaved, but more industrious than you. — Is your 
brother as industrious as mine ? — He is as industrious as this 
(one), but your brother is better behaved than mine. — Do 
you know anything new? — I know nothing new. — ^What 
does your cousin say new ? — He says nothing new. — Do they 
(man) not speak of war? — ^They do not speak of it. — Of 
what (Less. 54, Rem. C.) do they speak? — ^They speak of 
peace. — ^What do they say ? — ^They say that the enemy is 
beaten. — ^Are you understood by your pupils ? — I am under- 
stood by them. — Dost thou often receive presents ? — I receive 
some when I am well-behaved. — ^Are you often rewarded? — 
We are rewarded when we study well and when we are clever. 
— Has your teacher the intention of rewarding you? — He 
has the intention of doing it, when we study well. — ^What 
does he intend to give you when you study well? — He 
intends to give us a hook. — Has he already given you a 
book ? — ^He has already given us one. 

EXERCISB 129. 

Have you already dined? — I have already dined, but I am 
still hungry. — Has your little brother already drunk ? — H'' 
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has already drunk, but he is still thirsty. — What must one 
do in order to be clever? — One must work much. — Must 
one sit still in order to study ? — ^You must listen to what the 
teacher tells you. — Do you intend to sup to-day ? — I intend 
to dine before I sup. — ^At what hour do you dine ? — I dine 
at four o'clock, and sup at nine. — Have you seen my cousin ? 
— I have seen him. — ^What has he said ? — ^He has said that 
he does not wish to see you. — Why does he not wish to see 
me ? — He does not wish to see you, because he does not love 
you. — ^Why does he not love me ? — Because you are naughty. 
— ^Will you give me a sheet of paper ? — To what purpose 
(ttJOgu) do you want paper ? — I want some to write a letter.— 
To whom will you write ? — I vnll write to the mAn by whom 
I am loved. — ^Whom do you ask for ? — I do not ask for any- 
body. 



FIFTY-NINTH LESSON— Ifteun nnH JFan^fsste 

Hecttotu 

Where is he gone ? aOBol^in ift er gercift ? 

He is gone to Vienna. Cr ijl nai^ SfBten gcreif t. 

Is it good travelling ? 3fl e« gut reifen ? 

It is bad travelling. di ift fc^tetl^t tetfen. 

In the winter, m SBtntet. In the summer, m ©ommet. 

Spring, b« Wiling. Autumn, bcr ^erbjl. 

Is it good travelling in the winter ? 3^ c8 gut reifen tm aBinter? 

It is bad travelling in the winter. (5« ift fd^tet^t reifen im aSinter. 

To go in a carriage (to drive) — gal^ren,* gefal^ten (takes in this sense 

gone in a carriage (driven). fein as auxiliary verb.*) 

To go on horseback, gone on horse- Steitcn,* geritten (takes fein as auxi- 

back. liary verb.) 

To go on foot, to walk. - 3u %nt ge^en. 

Do you like to go on horseback ? dltxttn ®te gem ? 

I like to go in a carriage. 3c^ fa^re gern. 

Where has the bailiff gone on horse- ^o tfl bet Slmtmann l^ingerttten? 

back? 

He is gone (on horseback) to the Qt ifl in ten SBalb geritten. 

wood. 

* The verb fasten signifies also to conduct in a carriage or boat, and 
takes, in this sense, ^a6en as auxiliary verb; 
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When does your cousin go to Ber- flDann gel^t 3^r fStttvc na^ Berlin ? 

lin ? 

He goes there this winter. <Jr gcT^t ticfen SBtntcr bafiin. 

I intend travelling to Dresden this 3(^ (in gefonnen ttefen Srul^Ung nocJ^ 

spring. 3)reiten 311 reifen. 

Where is vour uncle ? SBo xft 3^t Cf ctm ? 

He is in (at) Berlin. Qt ifl in (}u) Berlin. 

Rt7i«s. — The prepositions pi and in are used to indicate 
rest at a certain place or in a certain country ; and the pre- 
position iia($^ to indicate the direction towards some place or 
country.* The two first prepositions (ju and in) answer to 
the question where ? n?o ? and the last (nac^) to the question 
wither ? n^o^in ? as will be seen from the above examples. 

Is the living good in Paris ? 3>fl cd gut (e(en in fPaci6 ? 

The living is good there. Gs ifi ba gut leBen. 

Is the living dear in London ? 3fi e8 tl^euer Icben in Sonton ? 

The living is dear there. (S6 ijl ba t^euer leben. 

Is it windy ? 3fl t% winbig ? 

It is windy. (The wind blows). difd iji totnbig (bcr SBinb gcl^t). 

The wind'blowB hard. (S6 gel^t ein jiurfet 2Binb. 

Is it stormy ? 3{i t% jiurmtfc^ ? 

Is the weather stormy ? 3|l e« jlurmifd^ed SS^etter? 

It is not stormy. (Srd tft nid^t fhlrmtfci^. 

The weather is not stonny. S)a8 SUetter ifi nid|^t fiarmtf(!^. 

Strong, flarf. stormy, ftiirmifc^. 

dear, ii^vxtx, windy, tvintig. 

BXERCI8B 130. 

Do you like to go in a carriage ? — I like to go on horse- 
back. — Did your cousin ever go on horseback ? — He never 
went on horseback. — Did you go on horseback the day before 
yesterday ? — I went on horseback to day. — ^Where did you. go 
(on horseback) ? — I went (on horseback) into the country. — 
Does your brother go on horseback as often as you ? — ^He 
goes oftener (on horseback) than I. — Hast thou sometimes 
gone on horseback ? — ^I never have (gone on horseback). — 
Will you drive into the country to-day ? — I will drive there. 
— Do you like to travel t — I like to travel. — Do you like to 
travel in winter? — I do not Hke to travel in winter; I 

* 9la(^ is especially used with the names of towns and countries ; hut 
to indicate movement in the direction of a person, the preposition gu 
must be used. (See Less. 28, Kule). 
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like to travel in spring and in autumn. — Is it good 
travelling in spring ? — It is good travelling in spring 
and in autumn, but it is bad travelling in summer and 
in winter. — Have you sometimes travelled in winter? — I 
have often travelled in winter and in summer. — Does your 
brother travel often? — ^He does no longer travel, he has 
travelled much formerly. — ^When do you like to ride (on 
horseback) ? — I like to ride in the morning after breakfast. 
— Is it good travelling in this country ? — It is good travel- 
ling there. — Did you ever go to Vienna? — I never went 
there.— rWhere is your brother gone? — He is gone to London. 
— Does he sometimes go to Berlin ? — He went there formerly. 
— ^What does he say of that country? — He says that it is 
good travelling in Germany. — Have you been at Dresden ? — 
I have been there. — Have you stayed there long ? — I have 
stayed there two years. — What do you say of the people {oon 
ben Scuten) of that country ? — I say that they (cS) are good 
people. — Is your brother in Dresden ? — No, he is in Vienna. 
— Is the living good in Vienna. — The living is good there. 

EXERCISE 131. 

Have you been in London ? — I have been there. — Is the 
living good there? — The living is good there, but dear. — Is 
the living dear in Paris? — The living is good there, and not 
dear. — ^At whose house have you been this morning? — I 
have been at my uncle's. — ^Where do you go now ? — I am 
going to my brother. — Is your brother at home ? — I do not 
know. — Have you already been at the English captain's? — I 
have not yet been there. — When do you intend going there ? 
— I intend going there this evening. — :How many times has 
your brother been in London? — He has been there three 
times. — Do you like to travel in France ? — I like travelling 
there, because one finds good people there. — Does your 
friend like to travel in Holland ? — He does not like to travel 
there, because the living is bad there. — Do you like to travel 
in Italy ? — I like to travel there, because the living is good 
there, and one finds good people there ; but the roads are 
not very good there. — Do the English like to travel in Spain ? 
— ^They like to travel there, but they find the roads too bad 
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there. — ^What sort of weather is it ? — It is very bad weather. 
— Is it windy? — ^The wind blows hard. — Was it stormy 
yesterday ? — It was stormy. — Did you go to the comitry ? — 
I did not go there, because the weather was stormy. — ^Do 
you go to the market this morning f — ^I go there if the 
weather is not stormy. — Have you the intention of going to 
Grennany this year ? — I have the intention of going there, if 
the weather is not too bad. — Do you intend to breakfast with 
(bet) me this morning ? — I intend breakfiuting with you« if- J 
am hungry. 



SIXTIETH LESSON— SecfijigsU lertifliu 

OP IMPEESONAL VERBS. 

We have already had (Less. 57 and 59) some expressions 
which belong to the class of impersoual verbs (u e. verbs 
which are lued in the third person singular only). These 
verbs have no definite subject, and are conjugated by means 
of the indefinite pronoun e9. Examples : 

To rain — it rains. fKtqntn, c0 tegnrt. 

To snow — it snows. ^c^neien, t» {d^nat. 

Does it thunder. IDonnert ti ? 

It thunders. 99 bonnnt. 

Is it foggy? 3ft c< ncbclig? 

Does the sun shine f SftH @onnenfc^n ? 

The sun shines. ( ^. \ l"""'"*"^^";^ 

It thunders hard. 9s Connect flarf (^eftig). 

Foggy. 9lebc(ig (nebelu^t). 

The fog. IDec 9ltbd. 

Hard, violent 9<f^9 (adjective and adverb) 

To shine, shone. €(^cinen,* gcfi^iencn. 

To thunder. IDonncni. 

The sun does nos shine. S>\t @onne fc^eint ni(^t 

The sun is in my face. S>'u @onne f(^etnt mir inl 4kfi(^t 

The face. S)a« ^tfi^t. 

The snow. ba Bd^ntt, 

The sunshine. bee Sonncnfc^cin. 

The parasol. bcr -Sonncnfi^ivm. 

To lighten. SBlileiu 
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Does it lighten. 
It lightens. 

To hail. 
The hail 

It hails. 

It rains very hard. 

It lightens very hard. 

Does it snow ? 

It snows very much. 



SBIt^te«? 
G< Uii^t. 

^ageln (fc^tcf m). 

QrS l^agelt. 
Qr< rennet fel^t fiaxt 
Qi Uxiit fe^r. 
@(j^neiet t9 ? 
at [(finetet fe^t. 
iS9 ^agelt fe^r. 



It hails very hard. 

Remark A. — ^There are some impersonal verbs, which may 
express all the three persons of the singular as well as plural, 
by means of the personal pronouns in the objective case ; 
some of these verbs govern the dative, others the accusative. 
Thus instead of it^ bin l^ungtig (Less. 7) one may say ed 
fiungcrt mic^ ; for the verb ^ungern,* to be hungry, governs 
the accusative case. 



To be sleepy, fd^Ufem. 
t®d^t4fcrte« SMc^? 
t Gs fc^Ufett mid) nid^t, aBer cd l^ungett 

t XDutfict e« S^ren ©tuber ? 

t af« burjtet i^n. 

(Sr< burflet i^n ni(|it aBer tA fc^Mfect i^n. 



To be thirsty, but|ien. 
Art thou sleepy ? 
I am not sleepy, but I am hungry. 

Is your brother thirsty ? 

He is thirsty. 

He is not thirsty, but he is sleepy. 

Bbmark B. — If the pronoun or noun, governed by such 
an impersonal verb, is placed before the latter, the indefinite 
pronoun eS is suppressed. £x. : instead of eS l^ungert mtc^, 
one may say mi^ ^ungert, I am hungry ; the pronoun ed can, 
however, not be suppressed, when the phrase is interrogative. 

Are you sleepy ? 



We are sleepy. 
Are these men hungry ?' 
They are hungry. 
Who is tliirsty ? 

I am very thirsty. 

Has your cousin been thirsty ? 



®(!(l(afette0®ie? 
[ (Sr« fc|;l&fert un«. 
I Un« f<!(jUfett. 

^ungert t% tiefe 3)lanncr? 
i G« ^ungect fie. 
( @ie liungert. 

SBen butftet ti ? 
i at burflet mtdi fe^r. 
\ 2»tc^ burjlet fe^r. 

4at e< 3^cen better geburf^et ? 



* ^ungern, in the sense of to he fatting^ is a neuter verb, and is con- 
jugated like other neuter verbs. 
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He has been thirsty. j 3^,^ ^^^ ^^^^^^.^^^ 

BXBRCISB 132. / 

Does youT uncle intend to dine with us to-day? — He 
intends to dine with you, if he is hungry. — Does tbe Pole 
intend to drink of (i3on) this wine? — He intends to drink of 
it (^a)9on), if he is thirsty. — Do you hke to walk ? — I do not 
like to walk, but I like to go in a carriage, when (toenn) I 
travel. — ^Will you go on foot ? — I cannot go on foot, because 
I am too tired. — Do you go on foot in Italy ? — I do not 
go on foot, because the roads are too bad there. — ^Are the 
roads there as bad in summer as in winter ? — ^They are not 
so good in winter as in summer. 

BXBacisB 133. 

Do you go out to-day ? — I do not go out when it rains.—- 
Did it rain yesterday? — It did not rain. — Did it snow? — It 
did not snow. — ^Why do you not go to the market ? — I do 
not go there, because it snows. — ^Will you (have) an um- 
brella ? — If you have one. — Will you lend me an umbrella ? 
— I will lend you one. — ^What sort of weather is it? — It 
thunders and lightens. — Does the sun shine ? — ^The sun does 
not shine, it is foggy. — Do you hear the thunder ? — I hear 
it. — How long have you heard the thunder ? — I have heard 
it till four o'clock in the morning. — Is it fine weather ? — It 
is very windy, and it thunders hard. — Does it lighten ? — It 
lightens and thunders hard. — ^Does it rain? — It rains hard. 
— Do you not go into the country ? — How can I go into the 
country, do you not see how it lightens ? — Does it snow ? — 
It does not snow, but it hails. — Does it hail. — It does not 
hail, but it thunders hard. — Have you a parasol ? — I have 
one. — Will you lend it me ?-^I will lend it you. — Does the 
sun shine? — ^We have much sunshine ; the sun is in'mv face. 
— Is it fine weather ? — It is very bad weather ; it is dark ; 
there is no sunshine. 

BXBRCISB 134. 

Are you thirsty ? — I am not thirsty, but I am very hungry. 
— Is your servant sleepy ? — He is sleepy. — Is he hungry?- 

N 
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He is hungry. — Why does he not eat? — Becanse he has 
nothing to eat.— Are your children hungry ? — ^They are very 
\ hungry ; but they have nothing to eat. — Have they anything 
to drink? — They have nothing to drink. — ^Whydoyounot 
eat ? — I do not eat, when (wcnn) I am not hungry. — Why- 
does the Russian not drink ? — He does not drink, when he is 
not thirsty. — Did vour brother eat anything yesterday even- 
ing ? — He ate a piece of beef, a little piece of fowl, and a 
piece of bread. — Did he not drink ? — He drank also. — ^What 
did he drink ? — He drank a large glass of water and a small 
glass of wine. — How long did you remain vrith him ? — ^I re- 
mained with him till midnight. — ^Have you asked him for 
anything? — I have not asked him for anything. — Has he 
given you anything ? — He has not given me anything. — Of 
whom did you speak? — ^We have spoken of you. — Have you 
praised me f— We have not praised you, we have blamed you. 
—Why have you blamed me? — Because you do not study 
^ell. — Of what does your brother speak ?'^He speaks of his 
books, his houses and his gardens. — ^Who is hungry ? — My 
friend's little boy is hungry. — Who has drunk my wine ? — 
Nobody has drunk it. — Hast thou already been in my room? 
— I have been there already. — How do you find my room? — 
I find it beautiful. — Can you work there ? — I cannot work 
there, because it is too dark there. 



SIXTY-FIRST LESSON--ffm twOl Secfefsprte 

S^ection. 

ON THE IMPERFECT AND PERFECT. 

The German Imperfect corresponds to the English Imper- 
fect, it is the historical tense of the Germans, i. e. that tense 
which they use in relating something. It is especially used 
in relating an event which the narrator himself has witnessed, 
while the perfect is employed in relating an event which he 
has not seen.* Even in this case, however, we may use 

* The perfect is fonned, in German as in English, by means of an 
auxiliar; verb and the past participle. 
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the Imperfect, if an expression is added, which indicates that 
the narrator does not speak as a witness. 

I was, be was. S^ mat, et toar. 

We were, they were. aiBir »aten, flc »aten. 

Thou wast, you were* S)u toatft, 3l^r n>arct (®tc tvatcn). 

Were you content ? SDacen @te lufriebcn ? 

I was very much satisfied* Sd^ mat fe^t guftieben. 

Was the wine good ? SBot bet SBein gut ? 

It was Tcry good. (Srt toat fe^ gut. 

Have you |;>een there yesterday? @int @te gefletn ba getoeftn? 

I have been there to-day. 3(^ Mn ^eute ba getvefen. 

Where have you been the day before SBo flnb 6ie votgeftetn getvefen ? 

yesterday ? 

Have you abready been in Paris? 6tnb @te ft^on in (§tt) $att« gctoefen? 

I have been there abready t¥dce. S0f t>in fc^on jtoeimal ba gcacfen. 

Obedient, gel^ptfam. disobedient, ungd^otfam. 

Negligent. nadjiUfflg. 

Bbmabk a. — The Imperfect of regular verhs is formed 
from the Infinitive hj changing the termination en into t, 
which t is followed hj the termination peculiar to the diffe- 
rent persons and numbers, viz. : by e in the first and third 
person singular, en in the first and third person plural, efl in 
the second person singular, and et in the second person plural. 
Examples : 

I loved, he loved. 1 <^_, ^. ^. „ ^. 

I was loving, he was loving. f 3* ^»*^*^ « ^«^**- 

We were loving, tht/were loving. } ® « ^^^^^^' ^« ^^^^ 
SoSw^tVng?y^^^^^^^ a)ulicBte|t,3^Ue.tet(8ie«e.ten). 

Bbmabk B. — ^The consonant t of the Imperfect is preceded 
by an e, when the pronunciation requires it, i. e. in those 
verbs, the root of which terminates in b, t, if), % or several 
consonants with no vowel between them (see Less. 36, Bem. 
A., and Less. 43). Examples : 



I worked, he worked. 

I was working, he was working. 

w::etworS.r'^reworki«g.| ««. «Wt*.. He «W.««u 
Thou workedst, you worked. \ ^u atBetteteji, 

ThouwastworkiDg,youwereworkiiig/ atbciteten). 

N 2 



3(^ atb6tttt, et otBeitetc 



S)u atBetteteji, S^ atBettetct (^ie 
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Hbmark C. — ^The third person singular of the Imperfect 
is like the first person, always, even in irreg^ular verbs, and 
in all the tenses of German verbs, regular and irregular, the 
third person plural is like the first person plural, 

I had, he had. ^ 3(9 Wtt, tx ^atte. 

We had, they had. ' mix fatten, lie f^atttn. 

Thou hadst, you had* S)u "^atttft, 3^r l^attet (6te fatten). 

Had you any money ? fatten 'Sie (Btlt ? 

1 had some. Sd^ f^attt tozlifyci. 

Had your brother any books ? ^atte S^t i&vuttt 9iU{fCC? 

He had some. (Sx ^attt toddft. 

What had we ? SBa6 l^atten mtr ? 

What sort of weather was it yester- SBoA fix SBetter wax t9 gejlcnt f 

day? 

It was fine weather. (Si hxir ^hnti ^Better. 

Had you a mind to buy a horse ? ^atttn @tc 8ufi ctn $ferb jit faufen ? 

I had a mind to buy one, but I had 3<9 l^attc Sufi tini ju faufen, ahn x^ 

no money. ^atte tdn (S)elt>. 

Has your cousin the intention of 3Sn 3^c fSttttt gefonnen teutfc^ ^a 

learning German ? levnen ? 

He had the intention of learning it, (ijc toax gefonncn tB gu ktntn, abtx cr 

but he had no teacher. j^otte fdncn Sel^tcr. 

EXEBCISX 135. 

Were you at home this morning ? — I was not at home. — 
Where were you ? — I was at the market. — Where were you 
yesterday ? — I was in the theatre. — Wast thou as industrious 
as thy brother? — I was as industrious as he, but he was 
cleverer than I. — ^Where have you been? — I have been at 
the French physician's. — Was be at home ? — He was not at 
home. — Where was he? — He was at the ball. — Have you 
been at the Spanish cook's. — I have been there. — Has he 
already bought his meat? — He has already bought it. — Have 
you given the book to my brother ? — I have given it him. — 
Hast thou given my books to my pupils ? — I had given them 
to them. — Were they conteiit vrith them ? — ^They were very 
much pleased with them. — Had your cousin a mind to learn 
German ? — He had a mind to learn it. — Has he learnt it ? — 
He has not learnt it. — Why has he not learnt it ? — Because 
he had not enough courage. — Have you been at my father's ? 
— I have been there. — Have you spoken with him ? — I have 
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spoken with him. — Has the shoemaker already hronght jou 
the boots ? — He has brought them already. — Have you paid 
him for them ? — I have not yet paid him for them. — Have 
you ever been in London? — I have been there several times. — 
What have you done there ? — I have learnt English there. — 
Do you intend to go there once more 7 — I intend to go there 
twice more. — Is the living good there ? — The living is good 
there, but dear. — ^Was your teacher pleased with his pupil i 
— He was pleased with him. — ^Was your brother pleased 
with his children ? — He was very much pleased with them. — 
Is the teacher pleased with this little boy ? — He is not pleased 
with him. — ^Why is he not pleased with him ? — Because this 
little boy is very negligent. 

BXBBCIBB 136. 

Were the children of the poor as clever as those of 
the rich ? — ^They were cleverer, because they have worked 
more. — Did you love (Imp.) your teacher? — I loved him, 
because he loved me. — Has he given you anything? — He 
has given me a good booki because he was pleased with me. 
— ^Whom do you love ? — I love my parents and my teachers. 
— ^Do your teachers love you? — Ihey love me, because I am 
industrious and obedient. — Did this man love (Imp.) his 
parents? — He loved them. — Did his parents love him? — 
They loved him, because he never was disobedient. — How 
long have you worked yesterday evening ? — I have worked 
till ten o'clock. — Did your cousin also work (Imp.) ? — He 
worked also. — ^When hast thou seen my uncle ? — I have seen 
him this morning. — ^Had he much money? — He had much. 
—Had your parents many friends? — They had many. — 
Have they still some? — ^They have still a few. — Had you 
any friends ? — I had some, because I had money. — Have you 
still some? — I have no more, because I have no more 
money. — ^Where was your brother? — He was in the garden. 
— Where were his servants? — ^They were in the house. — 
Where were we ? — We were in a good country and with good 
people. — Where were our friends ? — ^They were on the snips 
of the English. — ^Where were the Russians ? — ^They were in 
their carriages. — Where the peasants in (auf) the fields? — 
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They were there. — Were the bailiffii in the woods T — They 
were there. — ^Who was in the magazines ? — ^The merchants 
were there. 

SXBRCISS 137. 

What sort of weather was it ? — It was very bad weather. 
— ^Was it windy? — It was windy and very cold. — ^Was it 
foggy ? — It was foggy. — ^Was it fine weather ? — It was fine 
weather, but too warm. — ^What sort of weather was it the 
day before yesterday ? — It was very dark and yery cold. — Is 
it fine weather at present ? — It is neither fine nor had 
weather. — Is it too warm ?— It is neither too warm nor too 
cold. — ^Was it stormy yesterday? — ^It was yery stormy. — 
Was it dry ? — It was too dry ; but to-day it is too damp.— 
Did you go to the ball yesterday evening ? — I did not go 
there, because the weather was too bad. — Had yon the inten- 
tion of tearins my books ? — I had not the intention of tearing 
them, but of burning them. 
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lection. 

I spoke, he spoke. 1 3 - ^^ ^ - 

I was speaking, he was speaking. j •'^ '*^"^^' " '*"^' 

^: rll^iXTthe, w.r. .peaking } ^^ ^"^'■^^ ^^^ 

Thon spokest, you spoke. i S)tt ^xa^fi, 3^t iptadftt (6k 

Thou wast speaking, you were speaking J f^nradl^n. 

Kbmabk. — ^The Imperfect* of the Indicative of irregular 
verbs is formed by changing the radical vowel into a, it, i, o, 
or u ; besides this, the different persons have each their 
peculiar termination, which is the same as in regular verbs, 
etcept that the first and third person singular does not gene- 
rally take the termination e. We have, consequently, with 
respect to those irregular verbs, which we are now going to 

* The pupils should now add to their list the imperfect of all irregular 
verhs, which have already occurred, and of those which will occur here- 
after. 
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introduce, only to iiidicate the change of the radical vowel, 
and whether the first person takes an e or not. Examples : 
The verb ft)Wti^n, as shown above, changes the radical e 
(originally i) into a ; hUiUn, to remain, changes ei into it, i^ 
hiiib, I remamed; geflcn, to go, changes c into I : id^ ging, I 
went ; gie^en, to draw or pull, changes ie into o : idj| gog, I 
drew or pulled ; fd^Iagen, to beat, cha^g;ei a into u ; id^ fcj^Iug, 
I beat. Compoflmd . veri»8 generally ^llow the conjugation 
of their ample verbs. 

Krst, at first. Qnft (anfang*, juerfl). 

Afterwards, then. ^ttnuO^ or naO^^cr, tamu 

Hereupon. <^iarauf. 

^ Whenever a sentence commences with another word but 
the subject, an inversion takes place, i. e. the subject of the 
sentence is placed after the verb in simple tenses, and after 
the auziliaiy verb in compound tenses.* 

Krat he said yea, afterwards no. trfl fagte er i«, J^etiKK^ nctit. 

First he worked, and afterwards he dx^ arbeitete, unb l^ernacb fpUitt tu 

played. 

I shall not go oot to-day. ^eittc gel^c ^ nu^t aii«. 

Now yon most work. Setjt muffen ©ic arbetten. 

My &ther has departed yesterday. ®tfttvn i^ metit SJatet abgerrif t. 

Here ia your book, and there your ^ict Kegt 3^t Sdn^, unb ba 3^r iPiUJier. 

paper. 

He has arrived afterwards. ^ ifl ffttna^ (nod^l^et) angcfommctu 

Hereupon he said. ^ierauf fagte er. 

As soon as. 6obatb (fobalb att). 

I drank. St^ ttanf. 

I drink as soon as I have eaten. ^^ tttnfe fobafb i<^ gegeffen ^U, 

As soon as I have taken off my Gobalb x^ metne ©d^u^e au^t^oqtn 
shoes, I take off my stockings. I^abe, giel^e xdfy metne ©trumpfe flu«. f 

What do you do after supper ? 2Ba« tl^un ®te mify bem abenbeffen ? 

To sleep, slept ©(^lafen,* gefd^lafen ; Imperf. fc|>(ief. 

I sleep, thou steepest, he sleeps. 3<^ fii^lafe, bu fdj^Wffl, er ^Uft. 
Is your father still asleep ? @^lAft 3^r SHain w^ ? 

* From this rule must be excepted those conjunctions which cause 
the verb to stand at the end of the sentence, leaving the subject in its 
proper place (see Less. 48). 

t It will be seen from this example, that in simple tenses, such as the 
present and imperfect, the separable particle is placed at the end. (See 
Bern. C.| Less. 36). 
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He is still asleep. 

To live (to be alive). 
Is your relation still alive. 
He is BO longer alive. 

Without. 

Without money. 
Without speaking. 
\ Without saying anything. 

To go away, gone away. 
He went away without saying any- 
thing. 

At last. 
To arrive, arrivecU 
Has he arrived at last ? 
He has not yet arrived. 
Does he come at last ? 
He comes. 

To give away, given away. 

To cut off, cut off. 

Has he given anything away ? 
He has given away his coat. 
To cut some one's throat. 
They have cut his throat. 
To cut off a dog's ears. 
Wtiat have they done him ? 
They have cut off his ears. 

Aloud. 
Does your teacher speak aloud ? 
He speaks aloud. 

To learn German one must speak 
aloud. 



et fd^Ufit nod^ 

SeBen. 
Skit Sfy£ SBctttxinbtet iwd^ ? 
dt Uht m^t mt^. 

jDl^nc (governs in German the In- 
finitive with ju). 

SOifnt )u f^red^en. 
O^ne ttaxa jn fagen. 
SB€3ge]^n,*»eggegangcn (Imperf.gitig). 
dt ging tot% (see note page 183) o^nc 
ttxoai ^u fagen. 

9lnf ommen, angef ommen (Imperl font). 

3ft er eittfu^ angefommen ? 

<Kr ifl i\o^ nv^t ange!ommetu 

jtommt et tntlxdf ? 

(St fommt. 

IQ^egge^n,* tocggegeBcn (Imperf. gdB.) 

^ttfd^netben,* aBgef^inttten (Imperf. 

f(|»nitt). 
$at ec ettoaS toeggegeBen ? 
Ore l^at fetn Sti^ toeggegcBen. 
3emanbem ben ^a(S aBfc^neitcn. 
Snan l^at t^m ten ^tdi abgcfc^mttcii. 
(Srinem ^unbe bie O^ren abfd^netbeH. 
SBol l^at man i^m get^an ? 
ay^an lot i^m bic JD^n aBgrfi^mtten. 

8attt. 
e^md^t 3)^ Secret (out? 
(Err fpv\^t kut 

Urn beutfd^ ju team tttttf man laiit 
fVtcddcn. 



BXBBCI8B 138. 

Hadst thou the intention to learn English ? — I had the 
intention of learning it, but I had no good teacher. — Had 
your brother the intention of buying a carriage ? — He had 
the intention of buying one, but he had no more money. — 
Why did you work ? — I worked in order to learn German. — 
Why did you love this man ? — I loved him, because he loved 
me. — ^Have you already seen the captain's son? — I have 
already seen him. — Did he speak French? — He spoke 
Engii.>)h. — Where were you then? — I was in Germany. — 
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Did you speak German or English ? — I spoke neither German 
nor English, but French. — Did the Germans speak French? 
— ^At first they spoke German, then French. — Did they 
speak as well as you ? — ^They spoke quite as well as you and 
I. — What do you do in the evening ? — I work as soon as I 
have supped. — ^And what do you do then T — ^Then I sleep. — 
When do you drink ? — I drink as soon as I have eaten.— 
When do you sleep ? — I sleep as soon as I have supped.-— 
Dost thou speak German ? — I spoke it formerly (ootmold). — 
Dost thou take off thy hat before thou takest off thy coat? 
— I take off my hat as soon as I have taken off my clothes. 
— What do you do after breakfast? — ^As soon as I have 
breakfasted, I go out. — Dost thou sleep ? — ^Tou see that I do 
not sleep. — Does thy brother still sleep ? — ^He sleeps still. — 
Have you tried to speak to my uncle ? — I have not tried to 
speak to him. — Has he spoken to you? — As soon as he sees 
me, he speaks to me. — ^Are your parents still alive ? — ^They 
are still alive. — Is your friend's brother still alive ? — ^He is 
no longer alive. 

BXBRCISB 139. 

Have you spoken to the merchant. — I have spoken to him. 
— Where have you spoken to him? — I have spoken to him 
at my house. — What has he said ? — He is gone away without 
saying anything.— -Can you work without speaking ? — I can 
work, but I cannot study German without speaking. — Do 
you speak aloud when you study German? — I speak aloud. 
—Can you understand me? — I can understand you when 
you speak aloud. — ^Will you go for wine? — ^I cannot go for 
wine without money. — Have you bought some horses ? — I do 
not buy without money. — Has your father arrived at last ?— 
He has arrived. — ^When has he arrived ? — ^This morning at 
four o'clock. — Has your cousin at last departed ? — He has 
not yet departed. — Have you at last found a good teacher ? 
— At last I have found one. — Do you learn EngHsh at last ? — 
I learn it at last. — ^Why have you not learnt it already ? — 
Because I had no good teacher. — ^Are you waiting for any- 
body ? — I am waiting for my physician. — Does he come at 
kiit*? — ^You see that he does not yet come. — Have yon the 
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head-aclie ? — No, I haye sore eyes. — ^Then you must wait for 
the physician. — Have you g;iven away anything? — I have 
not given away anything. — What has your uncle given away ? 
— He has given away his old clothes. — Hast .thou given 
away anything ? — I had nothing to give away. — ^What has 
thy brother given away ? — He has given away hiB boots and 
his old shoes. 



SIXTY-THIRD LESSON— Bret untJ SecfijffigU 

Hettion. 

Been. SBerben.* 

Have you been praised ? @inb @te getoBt tvortcn 

I have been praised. 3^ Mn %t\oht tootttn. 

Hast thou been blamed ? SSifi S)u getabelt tootun ? 

I have not been blamed. 3(^ Mn nic^t getatelt tDcrteit. 

Have we been loved ? 6inb tolr gcttebt worben V 

By whom has he been punished ? fBon tiatm ifi ec beflraft motteit t 

He has been punished by his father. (St ifl oon feinem ^atct Beflraft ttwrba. 

li^'iien has he been punished ? SDann ifl er befiraft tt>ocben? 

He has been punished to-day. Qrt ifl l^eute befhaft tootbtn. 

I was, he was. 3<^ rovttt, tx toutfee. 

We were, they were. SBit tvurben, fie kvutten. 

Thou wast, you were. S)u tourtefl, 3^r ivurbet, (@ie tvurben). 

Were you loved ? SButben @ie getieBt ? 

I was loved. 3c^ »urte geltebt. 

Was he hated ? SBurbe er ge^af t ? 

He was neither loved nor hated. On toutbe tothtt getieBt no^ ge^aft 

Become, become. SBecben,* getDotten.t 

I became, he became. 3c|i watt or toMttt, er toatt or \outU. 

Thou becamest. IDu njartfl or tvurteft 

Rbmark. — In all other tenses and persons the verb n^erben, 
to become^ is conjugated like the auxiliary verb n^etten of the 
passive voice (see Less. 58, and this Lesson). 

* It will be remembered that in German the passive voice is not 
formed by means of the auxiliary verb fein, but by means of toetben ; the 
past participle of the former is gekuefen (see Less. 43) i that of the latter is 
tomrben. (See Less. 58). 

t Not tootben. which is only used together with another past participle 
to form the passive voice, as has been seen above. 
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He became king. 

Have you become a merchant t 

I have become a lawyer. 

The king, 
the successor, 
the lawyer, 
the office. 

Learned (adject. • 
To fall sick. 
To recover. 

fie fell sick. 
He has recovered. 

What has become of him ? 

He has enlisted. 
Children become men. 

To tear, torn. 
I tore, we tore. 
Thou torest, you tore. 

He tore it out of my hands. 

What did he tear out of your hands ? 

When, as. 
I was there, when you were there. 

Next year. 
Last month. 
Last Monday. 

Next. 

Last, past. 
When was he in Berlin ? 
He was there last winter. 
When will you go to Berlin ? 
I will go there next summer. 

So that. 
I have lost my money, so that I 

cannot pay yon. 
I am ill, so that I cannot go out. 

I could. 
The way to Berlin. 
The way from Berlin to Dresden. 
Which way has he taken ? 



(Srr mart Stbm%, 

6tnb @te itaufmantt gctootboif 

3<fy Hn Slbootot getDocbcn. 

ter Ston\%. 

bet SRac^fotger. 

bet Slbttotot (see Less. 56» Note). 

bal 9lint 

(Selel^tt. 

t ftan! nxtben. 

tgefunb nKtbcn. 

Qfr n>atb franf. 

t dt tfl gefunb geworbeti. 
( 3Bai ifl ant i^m geiDorben ? 
( SBo til er l^ingcfommen ? 

Qh ift @o(bat gcMorben. 

9Iu0 Jtinbern toerbcn Seutc 

fllctpctt,' gertffen.* 
3c^ rip, »ir nffen. 
<Du riffefl, 3)^ riffet (Sie rifftn). 

t <^ rip e< mit au< ben ^Anben. 
t SBul rif n Sffwtn aM ben ^dnbcn ? 

9l(f (ba, tcttm, see Less. 49). 
341 tear ba, aii @i( ba nxnen. 

fn&^H 3al^r. 
fiSorigen SJ^onat. 
itisttn anontag. 

^ti^t, vorig. 
SBann tear et in SerUn ? 
Gr war vorigen SBinter ba. 
SBann moUen ®U na<^ Berlin teifen ? 
3c9 tvitt nA(!^ftrn @>ommet ^nteifen. 

eo ba$ (see Less. 49). 
Sdf ^aU man ®e(b MrtDren, fp baf xdit 

3§nen ntclf^t Beja^Un fann. 
3d^ bin frant, fo baf i(^ mc|^t auSgel^en 

fann. 

3(1^ f onnte. 
2)eT SQ^eg nac^ 9)etUn. 
2)er 9Btq von Berlin na(!l(> S)re^cn. 
SQBe(c^en SBeg ^at et genomntcn. 



* The verb tetfen, io tear, or snatch, must not be confounded with jet* 
teifen, to tear to pieces. 
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He has taken the way to Leipzig. (Srt l^at ben SBeg na^ Sebjig gettommcs. 

Which way will you take ? SBtUfytn SBeg tootten @ie ne^meti t 

I will take this way. 3(^ mill ttefen SS^eg ncl^meiu 

And I that. Unb i(|> ienen. 

BXBBCISB 140. 

Why has this child heeii praised ? — It has heen praised, 
because he (ed) has studied vrell. — Hast thou ever been 
praised ? — I have often been praised. — ^Why has that other 
child been punished ? — He has been punisned because he 
has been naughty and idle. — Has this child been rewarded ? 
— He has been rewarded, because he has worked well. — 
When has this man been punished ? — He has been punished 
last month. — ^Why have we been esteemed? — Because we 
have been industrious and obedient. — Why have these 
people been hated? — They have been hated, because they 
nave been disobedient. — ^Were you loved when you were in 
Dresden? — I was not hated. — ^Was your brother esteemed 
when he was in London? — He was loved and esteemed. — 
When were you in Spain ? — I was there when you were there. 
— ^Who was loved and who 'was hated? — ^Those who were 
well behaved, industrious and obedient, were loved, and 
those who were naughty, idle and disobedient, were punished, 
hated and despised. — ^What must one do in order not to be 
despised? — One must be industrious and well behaved. — 
Were you in BerUn when the king was there ? — I was there 
when he was there. — ^Was your uncle in London, when I was 
there ? — He was there when you were there. — ^Where were 
you when I was in Dresden ? — I was in Paris. — Where was 
your father when you were in Vienna? — He was in England. 
— ^When did you breakfast when you were in Germany ? — I 
breakfasted when (wenn) my father breakfasted. — ^Did you 
work when (ujenn) he worked ? — I studied when (wenn) he 
worked. — Did your brother work when you worked? — He 
played when I worked. 

EXERCISB 141. 

What has become of your friend? — He has become a 
lawyer. — ^What has become of your cousin?— He has en- 
listed. — ^Did your uncle fall sick ? — He fell sick and I became 
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lus successor in (in with the Dat.) his office.-— Whjr did this 
man not work ? — He could not work because he fell sick. — 
Did he recover? — He did recover. — ^What has become of 
lum ? — He has become a merchant. — ^What have his children 
become ? — His children have grown up to men. — ^What has 
l)ecome of your son ? — He has become a great man (Less. 38» 
Hem. A.). — Has he become learned 7 — He has (become such, 
eS). — What has become of my book? — I do not know what 
lias become of it (Less. 49 and 54).— Have you torn it? — I 
have not torn it. — ^What has become of our neighbour? — I 
do not know what has become of him. — Did they (man) tear 
the book out of your hands ? — ^They tore it out of my hands. 
— Did you tear the book out of his hands ? — I tore it out of 
his hands. — When has your father departed ? — He has de- 
parted on last Tuesday. — What way has he taken? — He 
lias taken the way to Berlin. — ^When have you been at 
Dresden ? — I have been there last year. — Have you remained 
there long? — I have remained there about a month. — Has 
my brother paid you ? — He has lost all (Less. 51^ Rem. B.) 
Lis money^ so that he cannot pay me. 



SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON— Ffcr nnti Sbtdf^itpstt 

i^ection* 

I Sing. Plur. 

beffen, beren. 

t)on bem, or con benen, or 
n^eld^em, weld^en, 
motion. 

Remark A. — ^When the words of which, of whom, are 
governed by a verb, they are translated in German by t)on 
bem (or wclc^cm) when they refer to a noun in the singular, 
and by Don benen (or n^eli^en) when the noun to which they 
refer, is in the plural. Examples : 

I see the man of whom you speak. 3($ fel^e ben !Dlann, von bem (von toA* 
I have bought the horse of which 3(9 l^obe baa ^fecb gefauft, t^oii tern 
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yon have spoken with me. (yen toc^cm) Gie mit tntt gc* 

Bemark B. — ^When, in this case^ of which refers to an 
inanimate object or something indefinite, it may be translated 
by ivot)on. 

Has your father the book of which ^ S^x $atar tai Suc^, tooMit k^ 
I am speaking ? \ptt^ ? 

Rbhark C. — ^Wlien whose, of whom, or Oj which are, as 
real genitives, governed by a substantive or adjective, they 
are translated by beffen, when they refer to a noun masculine 
or neuter in the singular, and by beren, when they refer to a 
noun feminine in the singular, or to a noun of any gender in 
the plural. 

I see the man whose brother has 3df fel^ ben ^arm, bcffen aSrubec met' 

killed my dog. nen <^nb getdttet 1^. 

Do you see the child whose father Sc^ C(tc ta» Stint bcffen fSattt geficn 

has departed yesterday ? aBgtmfl tfl ? 

I see it. ^^ fel^e c«. 

I see the man whose dog you have 3(^ fe^c ben SRann, bcffen $unb 6te ge> 

killed. tobtet ^aben. 

Do you see the people whose horse 6e^n @ie bie Seute, beten $fetb ^ gc* 

' I have bought ? f auft ^abe ? 

I see them. 3(9 fe^e fie. 

I nave the paper which I am in 3<^ f^aht bal !P(i)>icc beffen tc^ bcnot^gt 

want of. bin. 

I have seen the merchant whose 34» l^abc ben Jtaufmann gefel^en, beffen 

shop you have taken. Soben €^ gcnommen ^aben. 

^ Such words which are added to explain or define 
another word, are placed either immediately after the latter, 
or at the end of the principal proposition. 



rZdf ^aU mtt bem 9Ranne> beffen ^osl 



I have spoken to the man whose J aBgebrannt ifl, gefVtix^en. 

house has been burnt down. | 3(9 9^be mit bem ^atint gef^jcpf^oi, 

\^ beffen ^(utS oibgebtannt ifl. 

To bnm down. Sb^mien * (v« act. and n. irr.), ab' 

gebtasnt (Imperl btannte). 

Have yon read the book which I J gclie^cn ^abe, getefcn? 

have lent yon ? i 4^aben etc bal fSuify gelefen, \ot\i^ ^ 

^ Sfncn gcUe^cn ^obe? 
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inrhatr L e. that which. IDol ttwC. 

T have what I want. 3(^ ^oBc \oai u^ Brau^ (see Lest. 31). 

Me or that, whose, of wham, f M, tn, »on loeld^em ; bft, beffm 
tff which. \ N. bag, i)on njel{|>em ; bag, be ffoi 

I see the man of whom I am speak- 34^ fe|e ben fBlaxai, toon tsefi^an «( 

ing. fVte<^ 

I see him (that one) of whom I ^ fe^e ben (benientgen), ttcn ttdt^ 
apeak with you. kfy mit 3^nen fVrec^c (see Less. 

14). 
Which book have you ? SStU^ Sud^ f^Un @te? 

I have that, which I am in want of. 3(f> ^aie bod (balienige), beffen it^ Be« 

ndt^t bin. 

They or /A(Me, whose or 0/ ( bie, bon ttjflc^en 1 j^. . 
irAom or 0/ which. \ hit, bon benm j ' 

Which men do you see ? SS^elc^c SRAnttcr fc^ @ie ? 

1 see those 01 whom you haye 3<9 fe^e bte (biqcnigen), von totldfm 
spoken with me. (von beuen) @ie mit mit g(n>co(^ctt 

ia^m (see Less. 16). 

Which nails has the man ? ftBtl^t Sldgel ^ot bet S^ann ? 

He has those which he is in want <b ^at bte (btqenigen), berea er Bs> 
oL not^t tfl. 

To whom, to which. JDcnea. 

I see the children to whom you 3(^ fe^e bie Jtinbcr, benen 6ie ^fd 

have given some apples. gegeben ^aben. 

Of which people do you speak ? SBon loeb^n Seuten reben @ie ? 

1 speak of those whose children 3c^ fpff^t )>on brnen (benienigen), beten 

have been industrious. itinbev fleiitg geioefen flnb. 

DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE, 

when it supplies the place of the demonstrative pronouns : 

biefer, iener, or the determinatiye pronoun berienige, or the 

rehitive pronoun ivelc^eT (see Less. 14 and 16, Rem.) 

Masc Fern. Neut. Plural for all genders. 

Norn, ber bie bad bie 

Oen. beffen (be^) ♦ beren beffen (be^) berer (beren) f 

Dat. bem ber bem benen 

Aee. ben bie bad bte 

. * SDef instead of beffen is scarcely used except in poetry and in com- 
pound words. 

t 5Deren is used when the article supplies the place of the relative pro- 
nonoy else bevec must be used. 
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SXBBCI8B 142. 



Did your cousin learn German ? — He fell sick, so that he 

could not learn it. — Has your brother learnt it ? — He had no 

good teacher, so that he could not learn it. — Do you go to 

the ball this evening ? — I have sore feet, so that I cannot go 

there. — Have you understood this Englishman? — I do not 

know English, so that I could not understand him. — ^Have 

you bought this horse ? — I had no money, so that I could 

not buy it. — Do you go on foot into the country ?: — I have 

no carnage, so that I must go there on foot. — Have you seen 

the man from whom I have received a present ? — I have not 1 

seen him. — Have you seen the handsome horse of which I 

have spoken to you ? — I have seen it. — Has your uncle seen 

the books of which you have spoken to him ? — He has seen 

them. — Hast thou seen the man whose children have been 

punished? — ^I have not seen him. — ^To whom did you speak 

when you were in (in with the Dat.) the theatre ? — I spoke to 

the man whose brother has killed my handsome dog. — ^Have 

you seen the little boy whose father has become a lawyer l-^-l 

have seen him. — ^Whom have you seen at (auf with the Dat.) 

the ball 7 — I have seen there the people, whose horses, and 

those whose carriage you have bought. — Whom do you see 

at present? — ^I see the man whose servant has broken my 

looking-glass. — Have you heard the man whose friend has 

lent me some money ? — I have not heard him. — ^Whom have 

you heard ? — I have heard the French captain whose son is 

my friend. — Hast thou brushed the coat of which I have 

spoken to thee? — I have not yet brushed it. — Have you 

received the money which you were in want of? — I have 

received it. — Have I the paper which I am in want of? — ^You 

have it. — Has your brother the books which he was in want 

of? — He has them. — Have you spoken to the merchants 

whoes shop we have taken ? — We have spoken to them. — 

Have you spoken to the physician whose son has studied 

German ? — I have spoken to him. — ^Hast thou seen the poor 

(people) whose houses have (been) burnt down? — I have 

seen them.— Have you read the books which we have lent 

you ?— We have read them. —What do you say of them? 
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(Less. 54). — We say that they are very fine. — Have your 
children what they are in want of? — ^They have what they 
want. 

BXBRCISB 143. 

Of which man do you speak ? — I speak of that one whose 
brother has enlisted. — Of which children do you speak ? — I 
speak of those whose relations are learned. — Which book 
have you read ? — I have read that of which you have spoken 
to me yesterday. — ^Which paper has your cousin ? — ^He has 
that ;which lie is in want of. — Which fish have you eaten ? — 
I have eaten those which you do not like. — ^Which books are 
you in want of? — I am in want of those> of which you have 
spoken to me. — Are you not in want of those which I am read- 
ing;? — ^I am not in want of them. — Is any one in want of the 
coats of which the tailor has spoken to me ? — ^Nobody is in 
want of them. — Do you see the children to whom I have given 
some cakes ?^^I do not see those to whom you have given 
some cakes, but those whom you have punished. — ^To whom 
have you given some money ? — I have given some to those 
who had given me some. — ^To which children must one give 
books? — One must give some to those who learn well, and 
who are well-behaved and obedient. — ^To whom do you give 
to eat and to drink ? — ^To those who are hungry and thirsty. 
— ^Do you give anything to those children who are idle ? — I 
do not give them anything. — What sort of weather was it 
when you went out ? — It rauied and the wind blew hard. — 
Do you give your pupils any cakes ? — They have not studied 
wellj so that I do not give them anything. 



SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON—Jfiint nnb HtdfiiQ&U 

Eecttotu 

To forget, forgotten. 93etgeffen,* t>er3effen. (Imperf. vergaf ). 

ThoQ forgettest, he forgets. 5Du vergiffejl, er tctgif t. 

I have forgotten to do it. 3c^ l^abe vergefen, ed ju tl^un. 

Has he forgotten to bring yon the ^ot cr vergeffen, S^nen bod fQu^ gu 

book ? Bringen ? 

He has forgotten to bring it me. (JSrv ^ot vergcffcn ti mix |tt (ringen. 

O 
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„ , ^ ^. . ... ( ©le^a6f!iwt8f|fe««nnttc^$ttf*Tei^ 

You have forgotten to wnte to me. [ ^^^ ^^^ ^^tf{tn mit ju f<|rreU>«u 

To belong. (Vt^dren. 

Does this horse belonjg to your ^cl^ott biefeS $fetb 3^rem 9ruter ? 

brother ? 

It belongs to him. Gl ge^ort t|in. 

To whom does this table belong ? SUcm ge^ott biefec Xi\^ ? 

It belongs to us. dt gc^ort un<. 

To whom belong these gloves ? SBcm ge^oren tiefe ^antfd^ul^e ? 

They belong to the captains. 6ie ge^^n ten <^au)>tlcuten. 

Whose hat is this ? fiBeffen ^ut ifi ba6? (See Less. 31 

and 41). 

It is mine. Qt9 if^ mdncr. 

Remark A. — ^When the conjunctive possessive pronouns 
are used instead of the absolute possessive pronoans, tbej 
take in the nominative of the masculine the termination nr, 
and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter the termi- 
nation ed (see Less. 9, Rem.). 

Whose book is that ? 9Bef en ®u(^ ifi ta9 f 

It is his. (fS ifl fetne«. 

Whose carriage is that ? SBeffen SBagen tjl tad ? 

It is ours. Qi ifl unferer. 

Whose shoes are those ? SBtf\tn &Cfynf^t ftnt tai ? 

They are ours. t di fiat unfcre. 

Remark B. — From the foregoing examples it will be feen 
that the neuter pronoun ed is used also with reference tu a 
noun in the plural. (See Less. 45, Rem.). 

To suit (i. e. to please, to be con- ISnfle^en,* angejlantcii. (Imperl fUat). 

yenient) suited. 

Does this cloth suit (L e, please) Gtef t 2^xtm aSruter ttefeS %u^ an i 

your brother ? 

It suits (pleases) him. dt flr^t iBm an. 

Do these boots suit your brothers ? @te^cn S^rrn aJriltem tiefe @>tiefri «n.^ 

They suit (please) them. 6ie fie^n i^nen an. 

Does it suit you to do this ? @te^t t» S^ncn an, ttefel |n t^unt 

It suits me to do it Q^ jlc^t mit an, c< gu t^un. 

To become, to be becoming. (Hejiemcn. 

Does it become you to do this ? (Scjiemt c« S6nen, ticfe* ju tl^un f 

It becomes roe to do this. C« gcjiemt mir, tiefe« ju tl^un. 

It does not become me to do this. (Sr« gejienit mtt ntd»t, r« )u t^un. 

It does not become him to go on (Sr< gejiemt i^m ni^^t, ju %uft j» gfl^f* 
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To please, to suit. 

Does it please your brother to 
come with os? 



It is not cooTenient to him. 

What is yoar pleasure ? 

Please? 
To please. 

Does this book please you ? 
It pleases me much. 
How does it please yoa here ? ) 
(How do you like this place) ? > 
i am.T^y much pleased here. 

Beady (t. e. in cash). 

Ready money. 
To pay in cash. 
To buy for ready money. 

On credit. 
To sell on credit. 

The credit. 
WiU you buy for ready money ? 
Does it suit you to sell to me on 
credit? 



r SeltcBt t$ Sbvtm £rubfr miU (viz. : 
J unS) }tt fommf n ? 

(^ tommni? 
J di fUfn abm n\^t on. 
\ di htlitht ibm nu^t. 
mai bdxtht 3^neii ? 

®efaacn* (S>a qt^&ttft, ct gefaOt, Im- 

perf. flcfiel). 
®rfAllt 3^ncn bicf« Su(^ ? 
di gtfattt mir fc^. 



SfBte gcfaat H 3^nen ^tet 9 
di gefdQt mtt te^t tt>o^( ^'et. 

Saat (adject, and adverb.) 
Saatc< ®elb. 

Um (aatcS ®e(b toufm. 

9nf <5T(btt(anfSin:g). 
9lttf Srcbit vecfaufen. 

!Der ®Rttt (bet Qorg). 
SSoUen @ie um 6aate< (S^elb fauffn? 
@ce^t c< 3^ncn an m» auf (ScecU )u 
)>ecfattfen? 

SXERCISE 144. 

Have you brought me the book which you have promised 
me? — I have forgotten it. — Has your uncle brought you the 
pocket-handkerchiefs which he has promised you? — He has 
forgotten to bring them to me. — Have you already written to 
your friend ? — I have not had time yet to write to him. — 
Have you forgotten to write to your relation ? — I have not 
forgotten to write to him. — ^To whom does this house belong ? 
— ^It belongs to the English captain whose son has written 
you a letter. — ^To whom does this money belong ? — It belongs 
to me. — From whom hast thou received it ? — I have received 
it from tbe men whose children you have seen. — ^To whom 
belong these woods ? — ^They belong to the king. — ^Whose are 
these horses ? — ^They are ours. — Have you told your brother 
that I am here waiting for him ? — I have forgotten to tell 
(it) him. — Is it your father or mine tliat has gone to the 

o 2 
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oountry ? — ^It is mine. — Is it our baker or our friend's wbo 
has sold us bread on credit ? — It is ours. — Is that your son? 
It is not mine^ it is my friend's. — ^Where is yours ? — He is 
in Dresden. — Does this cloth suit you ? — It does not suit me, 
have you no other? — I have some other (cloth), but it is 
dearer than this. — ^Will you show it me? — I will show it you. 
— Do these boots suit your uncle ? — ^They do not suit him, 
because they are too dear. — ^Are these the boots of which 
you have spoken to us ? — ^They are the same. — ^Whose are 
these shoes ? — ^They belong to the children of the gentleman 
whom you have seen this morning in my shop. — Is it con- 
venient to you to come with us ? — It is not convenient tx) me. 
— Does it suit you to go to the market ? — It does not suit me 
to go there. — Did you go on foot into the country ? — ^It does 
not become me to go on foot^ so that I went there in a car- 
riage. 



SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON— Secfta nt(t SecfefflSJti 

Eectton. 

To succeed, sncceeded. QMxnqitn* gelungen (Imper^ gelang. 

This verb takes fein as auxiliary 
verb, is only used in the third 
person (see Less. 60, Rem. A.). 
and governs the Dative of the 
person). 

Do you succeed in learning German ? t ®c(tngt a S^ntn Uut^tfy ^u tttwn^ 

1 succeed. t ^i gelingt mit. 

I succeed in learning it. t (S< gclingt mir (< ju (cmcn. 

Do these people succeed in selling f QMinq^ tt bicfen £etueu \fftt $fctt( 
their horses ? ju t^erfaufen ? 

They succeed. t ^^ gcHngt il^nen. 

There are. (5«flnbJ " »«»• 

Is there any wine there ? 3fl SDein ba? 

There is some. Qi ift toclc^er to. 

Are there any apples ? Sinb ^fel ba ? 

There are some. (Si finb totUfyt ba. 

There are none. di jlnb fcine ba. 

Are there any people ? 6tnb Scute ba ? 

There are a few. %§ finb einigf ba. 
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Bbmark. — There u, there are, are translated by e0 \% A 
^rCt, when they express the existence of anything at a certain 
place, and by cd gi6t, when they express existence in general. 
Examples : 

There are men who will not stady. 



»oQen. 
3fl 3cmanb ba? 
Sliemanb ijl bo. 
3il ein SRann ba getocfen ? 
0< ift duet ba qemefeiu 
SBotcn mcU Scute fea?* 
<dr« mateit fe^r «ie(e bo. 

fReinigeii (tein mac^). 

aiettu 

S)a« llintenfafl. 

SDotten ®ie bai Xintcnfa^ reinigei? 
34^ n)Ul e0 reintgen. 

flBe^alten,* (Iroperf. U^Vi), 
aSoOen 6ie ba< $fetb ie^alten? 
3i^ toia c< befallen. 
®k mflffien mein ®c(b nid^t 6e^(tcn. 

@og(ei(|». 
augenbltcf (k^ (btcfen 9higciib(i(().* 
^er Slugenblut. 
3(| toiQ e« t^un. 
3(^ ttia (« fog(ei(t t^un. 
3^ tviU atbeUen. 

S)cnn (n?fll). 

^ There are some conjunctions which do not cause the 
▼erb to stand at the end of the phrase (see Less. 49), but 
allow it to keep its place immediately after the subject, these 
are the following : 

Unb, and. entweber, ober, either, or. 

a^er, aUein, but. n;eber, nod^, neither, nor. 

fonbern, but, on the contrary. fotvo^I, aid I «, 

benn,for. fowo^l, alS au(^ / »»^«*^*s- 

ober, or. nic^t nur, [onbern au(^; not 

only, but (also). 



Is anylrady there ? 

No one is there. 

H«9 a man been there ? 

THeie has been one there. 

Ware there many people i 

There, were irery many there. 

Toelean. 

Clean. 

The inkstand. 

Will yon clean the inkstand ? ' 
1 will clean it. 

To keep. 
Win you keep the hone ? 
I will keep it. 
You muit not keep my money. 

Immediately, directly. 

Instantly. 

The instant. 
I will do it. 
I will do it directly. 
I will work. 

For (because). 



* The ¥rord Seute is a plnral and has no singular; it means people^ 
men in generaL 
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I cannot pay you, for I have no 3(^ fann St^nen ntc^t Beja^ten, benn uf 

muney (because I have no l^abe !ein Qiklt (»eU \^ fetn (SieJM 

money). I^abe). 

He cannot come to you for he has (St !ann nid^t lu S^nca fommen, Umn 

no time. er ^at !eine StiU 

EXERCI8B 145. 

"What is your pleasure, Sir ? — I am asking after your father 
(Less. 55, page 193) ; is he at home. — No, Sir, he has gone 
out. — What did you say ? — I tell you that he is gone out.— 
Will you wait until he returns ? — I have no time to wait.-— 
Does this merchant sell on credit ? — He does not sell on 
credit. — Is it convenient to you to huy for cash ? — It is not 
convenient to me. — Where have you hought these pretty 
knives? — Ihave bought them from the merchant whose shop 
you have seen yesterday. — Has he sold them to you on 
credit ? — He has sold me them for ready money. — ^Doyou 
often buy for ready money ? — Not so often as you. — Sfave 
you forgotten anything here? — I have not forgotten any- 
thing. — Does it suit you to learn this by heart (Less. 13» 
Note* p. 19.)? — I have no good memory (Rem. B., Less. 38) 
so that it does not suit me to learn by heart. 

BXBBCISB 146. 

Has this man tried to speak to the king ? — He has tried 
to speak to him, but he has not succeeded. — Have you suc« 
ceeded to write a letter?—! have succeeded. — Have these 
merchants succeeded in selling their horses ? — ^They have not. 
succeeded. — Have you tried to clean my inkstand ?— >I have 
tried, but I have not succeeded. — Do your children succeed 
in learning English ? — ^They succeed. — Is there any wine in 
the cask ? — ^There is some in it. — Is there any brandy in this 
glass ? — ^There is none in it. — Is there wine or water in it ? — 
There is neither wine nor water in it. — What is there in it ? 
— ^There is vinegar in it. — Are there any men in your room ? 
— There are some in it. — Is there anybody in the storehouse ? 
— There is no one in it. — Were there many people in the 
theatre ? — There were many there. — Are there many children 
that do not wish to play ? — There are many who do not wish 
to study, but few who do not wish to play. — Hast thoa 
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cleaned my tnink ? — I have tried to clean it, bnt I have not 
Buteeeded. — ^Do you intend to buy an umbrella? — I intend 
to bay one, if the merchant sells to me on credit. — ^Do you 
intend to keep mine ? — I intend to gire it you back when I 
have bought one. — Have yon returned the books to my 
brother ? — I have not yet returned them to him. — How long 
do yon intend to keep them? — I intend to keep them until 
my father returns. — ^Have you cleaned my knife ? — I hare 
not yet had time, but I will clean it immediately. — ^Have you 
made a fire? — Not yet, but I shall make one instantly. — 
"Why have you not worked ? — I have not yet been able (to 
do it). — What had you to do ? — I had to clean your table 
and to mend your thread stockings. 



SIXTY^EVENTH LESSON— Stdteii itnti St^iffSU 

Eectuni. 

To nui, roiu Jottfcn;* gctaufeit (takes fein as anxiL 

Imperf. licf). 

ThoQ mnnest, he raiis. S>u Uuffl, cr Uu^. 

To run away. SBegfaufen** 

Behind. ^intec (govers Dat. and Aec) 

To nt behind the stove. ^tmcc bcm Cfcn fi^ciu* (Imperf. fap). 

He ran hehind the stove. ^ lief ^ntcr ben Cfcn. 

Where does he run ? SBo^in Uuft n ? 

He rans hehind the house. <It Uuft ^tntec bal <Oaitf. 

Where has he run ? SBo^ ift et gclaufen ? 

The stove, oven. ^cr Ofcn. 

the blow, thrnst. bet eOjlaq (bet ^u!b, bet etcf). 

Have jfm given this man a blow ? ^aUn @ic btefem !S>^nne etnen &^ta^ 

geqetcn? 

I have given him one. 3(^ ^aBc t^m einen gegebcn. 

A blow with a stick. 6tn C^lag mit bem ^tixfr. 

Blows with a stick. etMffc^lAge (@tixfpragel). 

The stab with a knife. S^tt mtf^ttfii^. 

The kick. ®cr 24ntt (mtt bcm Sufc). 

A blow with the fist. Gin Si^Iag mit bet Sauft. 

BU>ws with the fist. 3auf}f(^(age. 

The sword, the sUb (thrust), with S>n 2)egeiv bet S)egen^. 

a sword. 

The labrei the thrust, stab, S>n etiUU ^n etti^. 
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To puBb, to thrust; 

Thou pushesti he pushes. 

To beat. 
Why do you push him ? 
I push him because he has pushed 

me. 
Has this soldier given you a blow? 

He has given me a bbw with hia 

fist. 
I gave him a kiclc. 

The gun-shot. 

the pistol shot. 

the powder. 

the officer. 

To shoot, shot. 
To shoot at somebody. 
I have shot at a bird. 

To fire a gun. 

To fire a pistol. 

To fire a gun at somebody. 
I have fired a gun at this bird. 

I have fired twice. 

I have fired three times. 

T have fired several times. 

How many times have you fired ? 

How many times have you fired at 

this bird? 
I have fired several times at it. 

I have heard the report of a gun. 
He has heard the report of a pistol. 
We have heard a peal of thunder. 
The thunder clap. 



€itofen (past part, gefbffen, Imperf. 

S)u llofefi, et flof t. 

^rilgeln (ft^Iagen). 

SBarum ^of en @ie t$n ? 

3(^ fiope t$n, U)eii cr mtd^ geflof en |<tt 

4^at 3^nen Heftc eolbat dnen &^ta^ 

gegeBen ? 
(St l^t mic eineit &<lfla^ mtt Ut Soafl 

flegebctt. 
3^ fioB i^m etnen Ztxtt 

ttt 3Hntenf((ttf. 
In iPtflotenft^uf . 
baf ^utver. 
bet Offlcict. 
©<^efett,* gcfj^offen (Imperf. WoR. 
9Iuf 3cmanben fd^ie^en. 
S^df l^aBe auf cincn fQoqiA gefc^offen. 
'(Sintn Slintenfc^up t^un. (Impeil 

tl^ttt). 
Grine $Itnte* To«f(^tfflen or aKt^iefrn. 
r (Stnen $tfloUnfd[^u§ tl^un. 
I @ine ^xftoU toitafTen or (o0f(^tff m. 
( 9la(^ Semantem mtt bet 8f(tnte fc^irfrfff 
( (Stnen^Untenfd^uf na(^3emanbem tl^un. 
S^ ^abt na^ btefem S^oget mit bes 
Sttnte gefAojfen. 
( 3(^ ^abe gtoeimal geft^offett. 
1 3(1 i^^ gtt)ei 9Untenf(^uffe getl^an. 
3<^ l^abc ttei 9(intenf(^uffe get^an. 
3cb l^abe ctntge Slintenfc^uffe get^an. 
9Bte vtelmal ^aben 6te gcf^ofTen ? 
SBic )nelmal ^aben Ste na^ biefem 

$oge(g(f(^offen? 
3(^ l^abc Mtftfiiebene SHoX rta^ i^ 

gef(^offen. 
^ ^aU etnen Stintenfc^uf ge^dtt 
Qrt ^at einen fpifio(erf(^ufi ge^dtt 
9Btt |aben einen IDonnetji^lag ge^brt 
IDet lDonnetf(^(ag. 



{ 



* The words $llnte and fptflole are feminines, and take n in aU cases of 
the plural. 
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KXBRCISB 147* 

Do you intend to buy a carriage? — I cannot buy one, for 

I have not yet received my money. — Is it necessary to go to 

the theatre? — It is ifot necessary to go there, for the weather 

is too bad. — ^Why do you not go to my brother ? — It is not 

convenient to me to go there, for I cannot yet pay him what 

I owe him. — ^Why does this officer give this man a thrust 

with his sword ? — He has given him a thrust with his sword^ 

because this one has given him a blow with his fist. — Which 

of these two pupils begins to speak? — ^That one, who is 

industrious, begins to speak. — ^What does the other do, who 

is not so (ed) ? — He also begins to speak, but he does not 

know how to read and write. — Does he not listen to what 

you say to him? — He does not listen to it, if I do not give 

him some blows with a stick. — ^What does he do when you 

speak to him ? — He is sitting behind the stove and does not 

say a word. — ^Where does this dog run ? — It runs behind the 

house. — What did it do when you gave it blows with the 

stick? — It barked and ran behind the stove. — ^Why does 

your uncle give this poor dog a kick ? — Because it has bitten 

his little boy. — Why is your servant run away? — I have 

g^ven him blows with a stick so that he has run away. — 

Why do these children not work ? — ^Their teacher has given 

them blows with his fists, so that they do not wish to work 

(orbciten rooUcn). — Why has he given them blows with the 

fist ? — Because they have been disobedient. — Have you fired 

a gun ? — I have fired three times. — At whom have you fired ? 

— I have fired at a bird that sat upon a tree. — Have you 

fired a gun at this man ? — I have fired a pistol at him. — 

Why have you fired a pistol at him ? — Because he has given 

me a thrust with his sword. 



SIXTY-EIGHTH LESSON— aUflt unU Secfeiflfltf 

3Lectton. 

Tob throw feast), thrown (cast). fSitxftn, getoorfen (Imperf. toatf). 

Thou thrdwest, h6 throws^ 5Dtt wirf|% ev toirft. 
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To cast a glance (one's eyes) upon dHnen f&V\d (lit 9ltt«^en) ouf 3cmm^ 

somebody (or something). (or ttrcai) tucrfen 

Haye you cast a glance on that ^aben Sie eineti £lt(f auf kieftf 9«^ 



book? 
I have cast a glance on it. 
' Have you cast a stone into 

river ? 
f I have cast one in. 

I Now. 

Where is (lies) the stone now? 
I It lies in the river. 
To draw. To drag. 



the 



geworfen ? 
3(^ ffabt einen S(t<f b^irauf getvcrfen. 
^abtn ^'\t einen @tein in ten 81up g* 

ttorfen ? 
3^ f^abt einen ^inetn getoorfcK. 

SRun. 

SBo Ttegt nun bet @tein ? 
(&x licgt in tern Sluffe 
3ie&en, (Imperf. ?og). ^e^lt^p'pni. 
r Seman^em etn>a8 gu Stite t^un. 
J ^cmantem ein Scib t^iun. 
I 3cmantcm *436fe« t^un. 
^^ 3emantem jyoK* juffigm. 
Simantrm Sc^aten jufugen. 
JDcr Schaten. 
• jufiigen, vrturfacl^en. 
Have you done this man any harm ? ^abcn <Sie tiei'cm SRanne ttatai }U 8etbf 

aet&an ? 



To hurt anyone. 

To do harm or evil to somebody. 

To injure some one. 
The damage, injury. 
To cause, to inflict on. 



3c^ babe ibm nic^tt ju Setbe gct^on. 
SB arum b^^ben @ie biefem SRannc eis 

Srit getban (juocfugt)? 
3(9 ^aU i^tn n\di)ti ^ofc6 get^tt. 

S)a« 8eib. 
9Beb tbun. 

IDut ba« 3bnen SBe^ ? 
Hi tbut niir n>eb. 
<Oabe icb 3bnen meb getban ? 
€ie babrn mtr nic^t ti*eb g^tl^an. 
^abe icb 3bnen j[c iBofel getban? 
3m (Degentbeil. 
contrary, 9'lein, ^ie ^aben mtr, im ®egent^eil, 
®utc« getban (erwicfen). 
I have never done anybody any 3c9 babe nte 3emanbem et»ai ^n ^eite 



J have not done him any harm. 
"Why have you hurt this man ? 



I have not hurt him. 

The harm, pain. 
To pain, to hurt. 

Does that pain you? 
It pains me. 
Have I hurt you ? 
You have not hurt me. 
Have I ever hurt you ? 
On the contrary. 
No, you have, on the 
done me good. 



harm. 

To do good to somebody. 
To show (to render), ebown. 
To be good (salutary, wholesome). 
This does me good. 
This is wholesome to me. 
To do with. To make ol 
What does the servant do with his 

broom? 
He sweeps the room with it. 



getban 

3emantem 0!)utt-< tbun (erttmfen). 
Grweifen,* ettviefen (Imperf. cittiel}. 
Sutrflglid? (g^*«"b) fein. 
^iti tbut mir toolii, 
^\€i ill mir jutrdglii^. 
Sifiit (au<) mac^en 
SBaA m^K^t bet ^Sebiente mtt feinem 

a3efen? 
dx U\)xt tcA Bimmet bamtt attf* 
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Wbftt will lie make of this wood ? fS&ca toiH or oitl kicfem ^oljc ma<^n? 

He will not make anything of it. 6'r mill nidfyU baraud mac^en. 

To pass by somebody. ^Xa 3cmanbcm tiovb<\yffen. 

I pass by him. 3c^ ge^e an i^m vorbet. 

Have you passed by my brother ? €inb @ie an mctnem d3tuber wvUi* 

gcgan^en ? 

I have pasj^ed by him. 3(^ bin au ii;m wrBetgegangen. 

To throw away. 2Bcgtt>erfen.* 

He has thrown away his money. Gt ^at fein ®elb »eggmorfc«. 

FXBRCISE 148. 

How many times have you fired at this bird? — I have 

fired at it twice. — Have you killed it ? — I have killed it at 

(auf with the Ace.) the second shot. — Have you killed this 

bird at the first shot ? — I have killed it at the fourth, — Do 

you fire at the birds which you see on the houses, or at those 

whicli you see in the gardens ? — I neither fire at those which 

I see on the houses, nor at those which I see in the gardens, 

but at those which I perceive upon the trees. — How many 

times have the enemies fired at us ? — ^They have fired at us 

several times. — Have they killed anybody f — ^They have not 

killed anybody. — Have you a mind to fire at this bird ? — I 

have a mind to fire at it. — ^Why do you not fire at these 

birds? — I cannot, for I have no powder. — When did the 

officer fire? — He fired when his soldiers fired. — At how 

many birds have you fired ? — ^I have fired at all those that I 

have perceived, but I have not killed one, for my powder is 

not good. 

EXERCISE 149. 

Have you cast your eyes upon that man ? — I have cast my 
eyes upon him. — Has your uncle seen you? — I have passed 
by him, and he has not seen me, for he has sore eyes. — Has 
this man done you any harm ? — No, Sir, he has not done me 
any harm. — What must one do, in order to be loved ? — One 
must do good to those that have done us evil. — Have we 
ever done you any harm ? — ^No, you have, on the contrary, 
done us good. — Do you hurt any one ? — I do not hurt any 
one. — Why have you hurt these children ? — I have not hurt 
them. — ^Have I hurt you? — ^You have not hurt me, but your 
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children (have). — ^What have they done yon T — They fame 
dragged me into yonr earden in order to beat me. — 'Have 
they beat yon 7 — ^They have not beat me, for I have run 
away. — Is it your brother who has hurt my son ? — ^No, Sir, 
it is not my brother, for he has never done any harm to any- 
body. — Have you drunk of this wine ? — I have drunk of it, 
and it has done me good. — What have you done with my 
book ? — I have put it on the table. — Where is (lies) it now ? 
— It is (lies) on the table. — Where are my gloves ? — ^They 
are (lie) on the table. — ^Where is my stick? — They have 
thrown it in the river .^— Who has thrown it there ? 



SIXTY-NINTH LESSON— Nenn rniti StOfiigsiU 

Eection. 

Before. 9>ov (governs Dat. and Ace.). 

To pass by a place (i. e. in front of SBoc ttnein Otte oorbeige^en. 

it). 

To pass by a place (i, e. at the side Sin cinem Otte oorMge^n. 

of it). 

He has passed by in front of my (h tflvocmetnem^aufcvocBeigcgangen? 

house. 

1 have passed by the theatre. ^^ (in am Sweater vorbeigegangcn. 

He has passed by me. dc tft voc mir vocbeigegangtn. 

To pass one's time with or in some- ^i( 3tit mit ctnai guMngcn or ^ut* 

thing. icingen (Imperf. brat^tt). 

How do you spend your time ? SBomit btingen @ie tie 3cit |u? 

Rule. — ^Whenever a demonstrative, relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun refers to anything undetermined, the pronoun is 
in German never used with a preposition ; but instead of the 
pronoun one of the adverbs ia, mo, is joined to the preposi- 
tion, and instead of an bad; it is said baran ; ttjoran, instead of 
an xoa^ ; rootauf, instead of auf wad ; voomit instead of mit 
wad (see Less. 54, Rem.). 

r pass my time with studying. 3(^ Bringe bte 3ctt mtt fhttiren }«• 

How has he passed his time ? SQomxt f^at er t'vt Beit jugebroc^t ? 

To falL 9>erfe^(eiv vcra&fdumcn. 

/ IDer J^aufmann ^at ts\S ®c(b ju irhi* 
The merchant has failed to bring) gen verabfdumt (vetfel^lt). 

the money. ^ iDer JCaufmaim l^at oetabfAumt (yn* 

V- fe^U), Ul Q^tit |u (ciugcn. 



OEBUAK KBTKOD. 
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Yob hare failed to come to me thk 
morning. 

To hear. 

To hear of (aboat) somebody. 

• Have yoa heard of my frieod ? 

} I have heard of him. 
Of whom have you heard f 
Have you not heard any news ? 
I hear that your father has arrived. 

To assure. 

Has your father arrived already ? 

He baa not yet arrived. 

1 assure you that he has arrived. 



mir jtt fommcn. 

9>on 3cmanb(m ^oren. 

^abcn Bit von mcincm Sreuiibc ge^crt ? 

34 ^^ von i^m ge^ort. 

9>on mm ^abcn pit ge^ort ? 

^aben 6ic ni<^t< 9leuc4 gc^ort ? 

3i^ tfmt, feaf 3^r SSottr angctommcn if). 

Serfic^ani. 

5ft 5fft Sater fc^on angefommen? 
tt« ifl niN^ nic^t angefommen. 
5(fy verfl^ere 3^ncn baf er angefommen 
ift. 



Bbiia&k. — ^The verb \>tx^i6)ttn, to assure, govenis the 
Dative of the person, when it is followed by the conjunction 
baf, that, either ejcpressed or only understood ; but when it 
governs two nouns, one of a person and one of a thing, it 
governs either the Accusative of the person, and the Genitive 
of the thing, or the Dative of the person, and the Accusative 
of the thing. 



I aaaure you of my assistance. 
To happen. 



To meet, to happen. 

The fortune, the misfortune. 

A great misfortune has happened. 

A miafortune has happened to him. 



f 3(^ vetflt^ere Gte m«ne« Seiflanbcf. 
\ 3(^ Mrjic^ere 3^nen meinen aSeiftanb. 
r ^t^Oftfftn* (past part, gefc^e^en, Im- 
J pcrf. gefdjia^). 

^ SUiberfal^Ttn* (past part, tmberfo^n, 
^ Imperf. toibcrfu^r). 
^cgnen. ((Skf(^^en,.imbctfa9<cn and 
(cgegnen, take fcin as auxii.) 
S)aS &ivid, ba< Unglucf. 
(Si tft cin gcof e« Uuglucf gef(^e^en. 
(Si ifi il^m ein Unglutf begegjiet (tuibec 

fasten). 
3(^ bin 3^rcm 8nibet begegnet. 



I have met your brother. 

Are there many horses in this vil- ®tebt ti vie! $fecbc in ttefcm S>ocfc? 
lage? 

There. IDofetbf), ta. 

There is not a single good horse (H gibt fcin cin|igc« %\att $fe(b tafcibfi. 
there. 

The village ; single. S>q» S)dcf ; cinjig. 

Are there many learned men in 0ibt ti vict (S^eUl^tte in Svantrtti^ f 
France t 
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There are very many there. €l giBt fefr ^tU ha. 

TUere are no apples this year. ttl gtbt feme >2lm'el tteud ^oSjit, 

To be good. Siaugen. 

To be good for something. du ettoal taugen. 

What is that good for ? SBom taugt tiefe« ? 

It is good for nothing. Qf0 taugt ju ntc^tt. 
7 he good for nothing fellow. S)et S^viugenii'^t. 

The fauit/mistake. Sitt dt^itv. 

U the stuff which you have bought, Sft bet Btn^ ben @ic gefasft ^bat 

good ? gut ?' 

No, it is good for nothing. S^rin, ec taugt vx^H, 

BXBRCISB 150. 

I do not see my gloves, where are they ? — ^They are in the 
river. — Who has thrown them there? — Your servant, for 
they were good for nothing (tauqten ni(3^t8 me^r).— What 
have you done with your money ? — I have bought a house 
with it. — ^What does the joiner make of that wood?— He 
makes a table and two chairs of it. — ^What has the taflor 
made of the cloth which you have given him? — ^He has 
made of it clothes for (fur with the Ace.) your children and 
mine. — What has the baker made of the flour which you 
have sold him ? — He has made bread of it for you and me. 
— Have the horses been found ? — ^They have been found.— 
Where have they been found ? — They have been found 
behind the wood on the other side of tne river. — Hare you 
been seen by any one ? — I have not been seen by any one- 
Have you passed by somebody ? — I have passed by yon, and 
you have not seen me. — Has any one passed by you ? — No- 
body has passed by me. 

EXERCISE 151. 

Are you waiting for any one ? — I am waiting for my 
cousin, the officer; have you not seen him? — I have seen 
him this morning ; he passed by (in front of) my house.— 
What is this young man expecting ?-r— He expects some 
money. — ^Art thou waiting for anythmg ? — I am waiting ^^^ 
my book. — Is the young man waiting for his money ?— He 
is waiting for it. — Has the king passed by here (in his car- 
riage) ? — He has not passed by here (in his carriage), but in 
front of the theatre.— Has he not passed by (in front of) the 
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new fountain ? — He has passed by there, but I have not seen 

him.-: — ^How do yoa pass your time? — I pass my time with 

studying. — How does yonr brother pass his time? — He 

passes his time with reading and playing. — ^Does this man 

pass bis time with working ? — ^He is a good-for-nothing 

feUow^ he passes his time with drinking and playing. — How 

did you pass your time when you were in Berlin ? — When I 

was in Berlin, I passed my time with studying and riding on 

liorseback. — How do your children pass their lime ? — ^Tliey 

pass their time with learning. — Can you pay me what you 

owe me? — ^I cannot pay you, for our bailifP has failed to 

bring me my money. — Why have yon breakfasted without 

me ? — You have failed to come at nine o'clock, so that we 

have breakfasted without you. — Has the merchant brought 

you the stuff which you have bought at his (shop) ? — He has 

failed to bring it me. — Has he sold it to you on credit? — On 

the contrary, he has sold it to me for cash. — Do you know 

these people ?-^I do not know them, but I belieye they are 

good-for-nothing fellows, for they pass their time with phiy- 

iiig. — ^Why have you failed to come this morning to my 

father ? — ^The tailor has not brought me the coat, which he 

has promised me, so that I could not go to him. 

BXBRCISB 152. 

Have you heard of anybody ? — I have not heard of any- 
body, for I have not gone out this morning. — Have you 
heard of the oflScer, who has killed a soldier ? — I have not 
heard of him. — Have you heard of my brothers? — I have 
not heard of them. — Of whom did your cousin hear ? — He 
heard of a man, to whom a misfortune has happened. — Why 
have your pupils not done their exercises? — I assure you 
that they have done them. — What have you done with my 
book? — I assure you that I have not seen it. — Have you 
had my knife ? — I assure you that I have not had it. — Has 
your uncle arrived already ? — He has not yet arrived. — Will 
you wait, till he comes back ? — I cannot wait, for I have to 
write long letters. — ^What news have you heard? — I have 
not heard any news. — Has the king assured you of his 
assistance ? — He has assured me of it. — What has happened 
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to you? — ^A great misfortune has happened to me. — ^Which? 
— I have met with my greatest enemy* who has given me a 
blow with a stick. 



SEVENTIETH LESSON— Sfeijfgate iertfon. 

How long it it since ? 8Bte lange tfl ti fd^^on, t>af • 

It is already a long time since. (Si tfl fc^on (ange, bap. 

Is it long since you have break- Sft a fc^on lange, tap @te qtfrvi^ftad*. 

fasted? I^a6en? 

I have breakfasted an hour ago. 5^ iaU toot etna BtunU gcfni^jlnifr. 

Two hours ago. Si^ot §tt)ct Stunbcn. 

Is it already a long time since you 3^ a f(^on lan^t, baf J&it il^n gcfc^a 

have seen him ? '^aUn ? 

How long is it since you have seen 9Bie lange tfl a, bap ®ie t^ gefedeo 

him ? ^ahtn ? 

I have seen him a year ago. 3(^ f^ht i^n »or rinem 3a^ gefc^en. 

Two years ago. d>ur jtuct Sal^ren. 

An hour and a half ago. ISor anbettl^a(6 Stunben. 

Two hours and a lialf ago. ^ot brittl^tb @tuiibett. 

/ 3fl ed fc^on lange, baf &k is %imU 
Have you been long in France ? < uidf finb ? 

' @inb ®te fc^on Itinge in 8rranfrn^ f 
He has been in Paiia (these) three/ (Sx tfl fett btet Sa^ren in ipons. 

years. \ (St tfl fid^on brei 3a^te in $arif. 

How long is it since he was here? SBit (ange i^ ti, bap ct ^ier toar? 
He was here a fortnight ago. (Sx toax not vterse^n Sagen ^ter. 

It is but a year since. (Sr< tfl qpft tin 3a^(, bap. 

Remark A. — Only and but, when they refer to quantity, 
are translated by nur, when referring to time, by erfl. 

It is more than a year since. (Si id Unger aid etn 3a]^r, Dap. 

It is scarcely six months since. Qi tfl faum ft^i Sivjonate, tap. 

It is about tVo years since. (Si ijl ungefdl^r ^n)et 3a^xt, bap. 

It will soon be a year since. (Si tfl balb ein 3a^r, bap. 

I have been living here two years. ^^ tto^nc fett ^\m 3a^ren 16tct. 

How long have you had this horse ? SSJie lange l^aBen ®ie ba< (pferb? 

1 have had it five years already. ?(^ Babe ti f(i(;on funf 3al^re. 

It is already more than three (Si tfl f(i^on me^c aid brei SRonate, tai. 

months since. 

It is a tvrelvemonth since I have 3(|> '^aht H^n in einon 3a$te nit^t jc* 

seen him last. fe^en. 

Soon. IBalb. 

A few hours ago. fQox cinigen Stunben. 
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Half an hour tgo. Sot rinar I^Xbtn etmCbt, 

A qaarter of an hour ago. IBor cinct 9>iettclflunbc. 

I have seen him more than twenty 3<^ l^aBc i^n mc^ all itoongigmal 



times. 
More thjui a hnndred times. 


SRe^r all ^iintcrtmoL 


Since. 


Ccit (preposition gOTcming the 
dative). 


Since when? 


entmoim? 


Since when has he been here f 
(Since) three days. 
{since) a moDth. 


6fU tDonn t^ (t i^ccf 
6ett fern Zaqitn. 
&tk cinem SRonotc 


To cost. 
How much does this book cost 


itojien (goYems the dative of the 

person). 
aBiemel foflet Sl^nen ticftf Sw^ ? 


yon? 
It costs me three thalers and a 
half. 


(Si lo^ct mit «icrt|a» S^tcr (tan unb 



This table costs him seven florins SHcfec Xtfc^ to^tt i^m od^t^oIS 
and a lialf. &utun (fleBeti unb etnea ^otteii 

®ulben). 

Bbmabk B. — ^The adjective fydb precedes in Gennan the 
sabstantive and is declined ; it is, howeyer, indeclinable as a 
€x>mpoand of fractional numbers, such as anbett^alb, one and 
a half, composed of anber, other, and ^Ib, half; britt(|aI6, 
two and a half, composed of britte, third, and ^alb, &c. 

To purchase. Qfintaufen. 

What have yon purchased to-day ? SBai ^Ben €ie f^t eingef aitfl ? 

I have purchased three pairs of 3(^ ^a(e brtt $aar @<^u^c unb poA 

shoes and two pairs of boots. $aar ®ticfe( cingefauft. 

Have you purchased anything to- ^obcn @ie ^ottc etioal (tnge!aitft? 

day? 

Rbmabk C. — ^The names of weights, measure and quantity, 
as well as the noun SD^ann, man, when it means as much as 
soldier, are not put in the plural number when preceded bj 
a numerical term. 

My father has bought • twenty SRein SSater l^at 3toan§tg i|}funb Bndfet 

pounds of sugar. gcfauft. 

Three quires of paper. S)rei $uc^ ^anpitt. 

A regiment of a thousand men. din (Regiment von taufenb fDtann. 

The pound, the dosen, the pair. IDttf $funb, boS IDut^enb, ba< $aar. 

The quire of paper. S>at Stu^ $a)nac 
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The foot, the inch. 3)ft dm (Sc^uB), ker Soil. 

The regiment, the ring, the paint- S)a« Stegiment, bee ^in^, bdal litohftfbt 
ing (picture)* 

XXBRCISB 153. 

Hkre you rrer been in this village ? — I have been there 
several times. — Are there good horses there ? — There is not 
a single (good hOWe) there. — Have you ever been fti that 
country? — I httVe been there once. — ^Are the^e many liMumed 
men there ? — There are many there, but they puss their time 
with reading. — Are there many industrious childrtti in this 
village ? — There Are many there, but there are also some that 
will not study. — Do the peasants of this village know how to 
read and write ? — Some know how to read, others know how 
to write, but tiot how to read, and others know how to read 
and write ; there hre some who neither know how to read 
nor how to write. — Have you done the exercises?-: — ^We have 
done them. — Are there any faults in them ? — ^There are no 
faults in them, for we have been very industrious. — Has your 
fri€i:id many children ? — He has but one, who, hoKvever (abtr) 
h a good-for-nothrng fellow, for he will not study. — ^How 
(nnmtit) does he pass his time ? — He passes his time with 
playing and runnhtg. — ^Why does not his father punish bin 1 
— He hits not *the courage to punish him. — ^What have yon 
done with the stuff that you have bought ? — I have thrown 
it away, for it was good for nothing. — Have you thrown 
away your apples ? — I have tasted them (Less. 55) and found 
them very good, so that I have eaten them. 

EXBRCISB 154. 

ffare you been a long time in Paris? — (These) ftto 
years. — ^Has your brother been a long time in London ? — He 
has been there ten years. — Is it a long time since you have 
dined? — It is a long time since I have dined, '\Mt it wvot 
long since I have supped. — How long is it since you ha^e 
supped? — It is two hours and a half. — Is it a king time 
since yon have not received any letter from your father if— Jt 
is not long since I have received one.*>-How long is it since 
you have not received any -letter from your friend 'wiio^ in 
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G«nimiy ? — It is three months that I have not received any 
(letter). — Is it a long time since you have spoken to the man 
whose Ban has lent you some money ? — It is not long since I 
have spoken to hira. — ^Is it long since you have seen your 
parents ?— It is a vwy long time since I have seen them. — Is 

it a l<mg time since my friend's son hves in your house ? It 

is a fortnight (oler^c^n XaQt) since he lives there.— How long 
have you had these books ?— I have had them these three 
montiis. — How long is it since your cousin has departed ? — 
It is more than a month since he has departed. — What has 
hecome of the man who spoke English so well ? — I do not 
know what has beeome of hira, for it is a very long timi 
since I have seen him. — Is it long since you have heard o 
the officer who has given your friend a thrust with hi: 
sword? — -It is more than a year since I have heard of him.— 
How long have you been learning German ? — It is scarcely 
three months since I have been learning it. — Can you speak 
it already ?-— You see that I commence speaking it. — Is it a 
long time since the noblemen's children have been learning 
French ? — It is already five years since they have been learn- 
ing it, and they do not yet commence speaking it. — ^Why can 
they not speak it ? — They cannot speak it, because they do 
not learn it well.— Why do they not learn it well ? — ^They 
have no good teacher, so that they cannot learn it well. 

BXBROISS' 155. 

Is it already a long time since you have seen the young 
man who has learnt German with the same teacher with whom 
we have learnt it ? — It is soon a year since I have seen him. — 
How long is it already, since this child has eaten 7 — It has 
eaten a few minutes ago. — How long is it fdready, since these 
children have drunk ? — ^They have drunk a quarter of an 
hour ago. — Since when has your friend been in Spain? — He 
has been there (since) a month.— 'How many times have you 
seen the king ? — ^I have seen him more than ten times, when 
I was in Paris. — ^When have you met my. brother 7 — I have 
met him a fortnight ago. — ^Where have you met him 7 — On 
the great square (in front of) before the theatre, — ^Has he 
done you any harm 7-^He has not done me any harm, for he 

p 2 
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is a very good boy. — Is it already a long time since yonr soi 
knows how to read ? — It is but three days. — ^With i^hom 
he learnt it ? — He has learnt it with the German teacher .- 
How long is it already since you have passed your time' 
with studying ?— »It is about twenty years. — Hare you pur- 
chased anything to-day? — I have purchased something. — 
Wliat have you bought 7 — I have bought three casks of wine 
and thirtv pounds of sugar. — Have you not bought any 
stockings: — I have bought nine pairs of them. — Have you 
not also bought some pocket-handkerchief ? — ^I have bought 
two dozen of them. — Why have you not bought any gold 
rings ? — I could not buy anything more, because I had no 
more money. — ^Are there many soldiers in your country ? — 
There is a regiment of three thousand men there. — Hov 
long is it already, since I have been keeping your cousin's 
money ? — It is nearly a year since you have kept it. 



SEVENTY-FIRST LESSON— ffim unft Sf«fijig»te 

Hection. 

Just. Just now. &o eBcn. 

I have jnst seen your brother. Sd^ ^aht fo tUn 3^ren 8rubcr 9<fe|^ 

He has just written. dh ^at fo eben gefc^ben. 

The people have just arrived. S>ie Htutt finb fo eben angetommcii. 

_ - t $(u<3cben. 

^® *P®°^- \ fSttii^rtn (to consume). 

How much have you spent to-day ? 9Bte vtel l^aben @te l^eute au«gegeb<n ? 

How much has he spent at the !EBie otel ^at ec bet tern SBtrt^ vet^e^rt ? 

inn-keeper's ? 

He has fifty thalers a month to Qfr l^at funfjig X^altc ben fOlomit p 
spend. vetje^ren. 

To squander. 9Jerf(|toeitben. 

He has squandered his whole for- (St l^at fein ganjcl IBetmogea va* 

tune. fc^tvenbet. 

The host (inn-keeper), the fortune, S)er SQ'vct^, bat ^Becmbgen, ganj. 

whole, (entire). 

«« . _ , :, . r SBol^et finb 6te ? (SBo fmb gic ^?) 

What countryman are you ? | ^^ ^^ ^^ iant>imann* flnb ©it ? 

* IDer SanbSmonn, the countryman, feminine bie SanbtmAnnin; plural feti 
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From Venice. 
From London* 
I am a native of Dresden. 



S^im (att«) aSen^big. 
SSon (auS) Sontoiu 
Sd^ Un von S>rc«teit. 



^ Rbmarx a. — ^The sjllable tt is the characteristic termina- 
tion of the masculine, and indicates a man who does or 
occupies himself with what the verb expresses. By adding 
this syllable to the name of a place or country, a substantive 
is formed from the latter which indicates a native of that 
place or country. Examples t 

Ue is a saddler, baker. (Sft ifl eattler, Sdcfer.* 

The locksmith, the lock, the ndm S>et &^io^tx, x>ca @c^(4)§, Uc &<xttti, 

die, the key. Uk @(|luffcL 

He is a native of Berlin. (St ifl cin Sortiner. 

Are yoa an BngUthman? 6iiib @te etn (Sngldnbcr? 

Whence do yon come from ? | SUo fommen @ie \ftt ? 

1 come from Paris. 3(^ fomme 9on ^ax\i. 



To serve. 

To terve some one. 
To be in somebody's service* 
Can I serve you with this t 
That cannot serve me. 
Has he been in your service ? 
Does he serve you well ? 
He serves me very welL 

Tospofl. 

Thoa spdlest, he spoils. 

Ton have spoiled my book. 
My book is spoiled. 

Has he spoiled my hat ? 

To injure, to damage. 
To fit, to suit 

This hat fits yon wdL 



5Di(neii (governs the dative), (ebienen 

(governs the sccusative). 
Qfinem bieneiu 
IBci (Srinem btenen. 
itann t(^ 3^neii bomit btentnt 
3)amit ifl mic nic^t gebient. 
^Qt er htx 3^nen gebient I 
IBesicnt cr ®ic ^ut ? 
dt Wbunt mtc^ fe^r gut. 
r 9>etberb<n* (verb act. and neut. irr.) 
•< 3u @(^anben mad^tn (a familiar 
If expreassion). 
S)tt verbiri^ cc vcrbitH (Imperf. 

vccbarb). 
6ie ^aben metn S9uc^ oetberbt. 
Sfttin *Jbu^ ifl verborben (ju Sc^anben. 

gemac^t). 
4at cr meinen $ut t>erberbt (ju Sc^anben 
gema<^t) ? 
SBefc^dbtgen. 

0ut fle^en (imperf. fianb, part, 
past gef)anben). 
JDtefec 4ut fle^t 3$nen gut. 



Sanbllcate^ must be disUnguished from bet Sonbmanii^ the agriculturist 
peasant, plural bie Sanblcate. 
* Derived from Udtn, to bake. 
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How does this hat fit me ? 9Bte flel^t mit btefet <^ ? 

It does not fit you well. (it fle^t 3^nen n^t gut. 

Most beautifully, charmiiigly. ^VittWthfi* (adjec. and advar^r 

Exceedingly beautiful, or well. SBunterfc^on. 

To dress, or elothe, to fit. UttiUn. 

Remark B. — Jtleiben, when it means to dress or to clathey 
gOTerns the accusative, when it means to fit, to suit^ it 
governs the dative. 

This hat fits you most beautifully. liefer $ut flrtbet S^nen aOerlsel^ 

This coat fits him well. Sitefer 9lo(f fTeibet il^m guf. 

My father clothes me. SRein $atec fUttet mi^. 

God clothes the poor. 0)»ttflei[bet bie Slrmcti. 

The man in the blue dress. S)er 3Rann mtt tern btauoi iStibc^ 

How was the child dressed ? SDie toax baS Jtmb ^tfleibet? 

It was dressed in green. ($6 tt>at gtun flcHetbct* 

Of what size? How large, or ^iegroM 

great ? 

Of what height ? How high ? SBie l^od^ ? 

How deep? QBtetief? 

How high is this house ? SBie ^i^ tfl biffed ^aitS ? 

It is about thirty feet high. 6-« tfl ungefAft brct^tg Sitf $«^ (See 

Lesson 70, Kemark C.)n 

True. SBo^v. 

Is it true that his house has been 3fl e8 toa^r, baf felit $att9 {tSgietrattiit 

burnt down ? ifl ? 

Is it not true ? ffiviift tva^t ? 

The philosopher. S)er SS^wetfe (bet ^|l$tt»fi9|)f, 

genitive en). 

KXSRCISB 156. 

"Who is the man to whom you were speaking just now? — 
He is a learned man. — ^What did the shoemaker bring just 
now ? — He brought the boots and shoes which he has made 
for us (and). — Who are the people that have just arrived ?— 
They are philosophers. — What countrymen are they ? — They 
are natives of London. — Who is the mail that has departed 
just now ? — He is an Englishman who has squandered all his 
fortune in France. — ^What countryman are you ? — I am a 
Spaniard and my friend is an Italian.— Wilt thou go for the 

* SlQet is the genitive plural of all, aU, and la sometimes placed before 
**"- -"X)erlative to increase its force. 
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locksmith ? — Why must I go for the locksmith ? — He must 
make laae i^ key, for I have lost that of mj rooms. — Where 
has your iincle dined yesterday ? — He has dined at the inn- 
keeper's. — How much has he spent? — He has spent three 
florins.-: — Hov« much has he to spend a month? — He has 
two hundred florins a month to spend. — Must one go for the 
saddler? — One must go for him, for he must mend my 
saddle. — Have you seen anybody in the market? — I have 
seen many people there. — How were they dressed ? — Some 
were dressea in bine, others in green, a few in yellow and 
several int red. 

BXEBCISB 157. 

Who are these meoT—rHe who is dressed in grey is my 
neighbour, and he in the black dress is the physician whose 
son has given my neighbour a blow with a stick. — Who is the 
man in the green coat? — He is one of my relatives. — 
Are you a native of Berlin ? — No, I am a native of Dres- 
den. — ^How m}^{i\\ pioiiey have your children spent to-day ? — 
They have not gpi^pt nivicl)^ they have only spent a florin. — 
Does thi3 man serve you well ? — He serves me very well, but 
be spends too much. — Will you take that servant? — I will 
take him, if he will serve me.r— Can 1 take \\\9X servant ? — 
Ton can take himj for he has served me very well. — How 
long is it since he was in your service ? — It is but two months. 
—Has he served you long ? — He has served me si^p years.— 
How much did you give him a year ? — I gave him five hun- 
dred francs, without clothing him. — Did he eat (ap) with 
you t-r-He ate (a^) with me. — What did you give him to 
eat?-r-I gave him of all 1 aXp (niysejf). — ^W^re you content 
with him (Lesson 54)? — ;I was very much satisfied with 
him. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND LESSON— Etoef un* fifAjfjprte 

Hectton. 



To confide, to intrust* 



I confide my money to you. 

He has intrusted his money to me. 

I confide a secret to you. 

The secret. 
To keep something secret, 
I have kept it secret. 

Secret. 

To lament, to pity. 

With all one's heart. 

Do you pity this man? 
I pity him with all my heart. 
To offer. 

I offer it to you. 
For. 

To take care of somethingt 



To take care of it. 



To take care of the hat. 

Do you take care of your clothes ? 
I take care of them. 



iSliiMrtranes (to confide some- 
thing to somebody). 
SSettrauen (to place confidence 
in somebody). 

3<9 vcrtraue 3^nen metn <9elb an. 
Qtt ffot mix fein ®elb anvtrtraut. 
3c^ vertraue 3^nen ein ®e^etmntf an. 

JDa« ®cl^eimnt^ (plnr. e).* 
(Srtn}a< ge^m fatten (imperfect l^ictt). 
3c^ ^att ti ge^m gc^ltetu 

SBcflagen. 

S3on gangem ^tt^tfu 

fl^^agen @te birfcn fOlawn ? 
3(^ beftage i^n tton gan^em ^erscn. 
^baHttta* (p. part, angebotov 
imperfect bot). 
30f bictc d S^nta an. 

9ia (governs the Ace.). 
/Qfjhr ehooS @orgc tragcn (imperfect 

I Qttmai in 9l(^t nel^men. 

{S)afur befprgt fcin. 
S)afiltfotgen.' 
Mnsc, NeuU 
i^n rt Befocgcs. 

IDnt SivA in Sd^t nd^mcn (imperfect 

na^m). 
0le^men @te 3^ Jt(nbet in St^t ? 
3(^ ne^me fie in %Sj/L 



Remark A. — There are many substantiyeSi adjectives and 
adverbs in German, which are so closely connected with 
certain verbs, as to form with them almost one word, like 
compoimd verbs, such as, audwenbig lernen, to learn by heart ; 

* Neuter words terminating in nif take e in the Nominative, GenitiTc, 
and Accusative plural, and en in the Dative plural, without changing the 
radical vowel. 
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gem effen^ to be fond of eating ; fid^ulbig feln, to owe, etc. 
These -words take the same position as the particles of com- 
pound T^erbs (Lesson 27) ; although they are always written 
as two separate words. 

Witt you take care of my horse ? ffioffen ®te mein ^fcrt Be forgen ? 
Will yoa take care of the horse ? SBotten @ie fuc ^ai ^fttt fotgen t 

T «^ii * 1, r -A f Sc^ mitt bofut fotgen. 

I wiU take care of it. 1 3<|> mitt tf Wn. 

To care, to take care of. fotgen. 

To attend. aSeforgcn. 

The Hamburg merchant. IDet <C^amBttr9er Jtaitfmatttt. 

Rbmark a. — From names of toums, nouns are formed by 
means of the termination er^ which are indeclinable and indi- 
cate a person or object belonging to the town in question. 
Example: 

Sin^lar. Plural. 

INom. bet 8el:|)^i9er ©tubent bfe >i 

Gen. M Sei^jigcr ©tubentett ber I Sef^jjlget 

Dat, bcm liJei^jiger ©tubentcn ben j ©tubenten 

Jcc. ben £ei:pji9ei: ©tubenten bie -* 

The citizen of Paris; the Stras- S>n ^otifn IBfitgev; fcat etcaXbut^tc 
burg beer. ^ier. 

BXBRCISB 158. 

Are there many philosophers in your country ? — ^There are 
as many there as in yours. — How does tbis coat fit me ? — It 
fits you very well. — How does this hat fit your brother ? — It 
fits him exceedingly well. — Is your brother as tall as you ? — 
He is taller than I, but I am older than he. — What height 
has this man ? — He has five feet four inches. — What height 
has your inn-keeper's house? — It is sixty feet high. — Is your 
well deep ? — ^Yes, Sir, for it is fifty feet deep. — How long is 
it already since these men have served your father ? — It is 
already more than three years since they have served him. — 
Is it idready a long time since your cousin has been in Paris ? 
— It is soon six years since he has been there. — ^Who has 
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spoiled my knife ? — ^No one has spoiled it, for it was already 
spoiled when we wanted it. — Is it true that your uncle has 
arrived ?— I assure you that it is true. — Is it true that the 
six thousand men whom we expected have arrived ? — I have 
heard so (eg). — ^Wili you dine with us ? — I cannot dine with 
you, for I have eaten just now. — ^WiU your brother drink a 
glass of wine ? — ^He cannot drink, for I assure you that he 
has drunk just now. — Do you throw away your hat ? — I do 
not throw it away, for it fits me exceedingly well. — Does your 
friend sell his coat? — He does not sell it, for it fits him most 
beautifully. — ^There are many learned men in Berlin, are net 
there (al^t njo^r) ? asked Cuvier, to a man of Berlin. — ^Not 
so many as when you were there, answered the man of 
Berlin. 

BXBBCISB 159. 

Why do you pity this man ? — I pity him, because he has 
entrusted his money to a Hamburg merchant, and this one 
will not give it him back. — Do you intrust anything to this 
citizen ? — I do not intrust anything to him. — Has he already 
kept anything for you (S^nen) ? — I have never intrusted any- 
thing to him, so that he has not kept anything forme. — Will 
you intrust your money to my father? — I will. intrust it to 
him. — ^What secret has my son confided to you? — I cannot 
confide to you what he has confided to me,, for he has 
begged me to keep it secret. — To whom do you confide your 
secrets ? — I do not confide them to anybody, so that qo pne 
knows tliem. — Has your brother been rewarded ?~^He ha;|» 
on the contrary, been •punished, but I beg you to keq) it 
secret, for nobody knows it. — ^What has happened to him ? — 
I will tell you wnat has happened to him. If you promise me 
to keep it secret.-^Do you promise me to keep it secret ? — I 
promise (it) you, for I lament him with all my heart* 
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SEVENTY-THIRD LESSON— Em uttb Swijt'ssrte 

Eectton. 

Every man. Sebtr SReiifd^ 

Every child. 3ebe« Stxnti. 

Everybody. Sctermann. 

The whole world. S)ie gatije SOScft* 

Rbmark a. — Setermann takes d in the genitive, and is 
inyariable in all the other cases. Nom. Se^rmantt; Gen. 
SebermannS, Dat. and Ace. Se^etmann. 

RBMA.RK B. — ^ded, used as a substantive of the neuter 
gender, is written with a capital letter and means evert/thing. 

He knows everything. (St fann ^(1(9. 

I have seen everything. Zd) \)abt SlfleS gefd^en. 

He may be used to everything. Gt ifi $u bittern 3U gcBratu^cn. 

The walk (place for promenading), 3)er ®))ajter)}Ia^, la9 (Concert. 

the concert. 

There were many people on the (Si toaxen vict itvttt auf bent ^pcn^ 
promenade (in the concert). Xla^ (im (Soneert). 

The walk (the walking). 2)er ©^jajtergatig. 

I have cut his finger. tSc^ l^aBe t^n in ben 9ingcv geff nittcib 

He has cut my leg. t<Sr ^at mxdf in taS Sein gefdtnitten. 

Has be cut o|r his finger entirely ? t^at et i^m Un 3ingct gAnsUi^ oBge^ 

fc^nittcn? 
He has cut it off entirely. t^Sr ^at i^n i^m g&n^ti^i abgefii^nitten. 

Entirely. @anjli(f|. 

To bring with one's self. 9)'{ttlnngen. 

Did you come quite alone ? ^nb Gte gan} aHein gcCommen?t 

Ko, I have brought all my people 9'lein, xd) ^abe aUe meine fieute mitge^ 
with me. hta^t, 

* (dan), whole, entire, is also used in the sense of a//, and takes the 
article, while all does not take the article ; thus it is said bie gan je @tabt ; 
bie gange Oi^efeUf^iaft ; fein ganjeS iBttmogen (all the town, the whole com- 
pany, etc ). 

t ^detn, as a conjunction means but, as an ad?erb it means alone. 
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He has brought all his people with 

him. 
Have you brought your brother 

with you ? 
I have brought him with me. 
Have you told the groom to bring 

me the horse? 

The groom. 

Not far from. 

In the neighbourhood* 



Near. 

At the aide of me. Near me. 

By the fire. 

Not far from the castle. 
Where do you live ? 
I live not far from the castle. 
What are you doing near the fire ? 

To fall. 
Thou fsUeat, he falls. 

Fallen. 
To let fall. 
He has not let anything ftlL 

To prevent from. 
He prevents me from sleeping. 



On ^at aUt fetne Scute mttge^ac^ 

^aUn ®ie 3^tett SSniber mitgel^a^? 

3A l^aBe il^n intt3e6ra(f<t. 
^aUn @tc bent @tai(!ncd^t gefagt mir 
tod $fctb }U (ringen? 

2)et @tall!ne(^t. 

Utttoett (governs the genitive). 
3n bet STlAl^ (governs the 
genitive). 

r Sei (governs the dative). 

•< 9leBen (governs the dative and 

L accusative). 

9Ubcnmt» 
t 93ei tern 3euer. 
i 9ltn (wt Um) Sfoiet 

Itntvett beS Gi^lpffff • 
9Bo tt>o^nen @ie. 
3^ tooftne umveit be^ @(!^toffcS.: 
SJ^aB t^un ®ie bei bent 8euer ? 

SaUeti (takes frin as aoxiliary). 
SHt f Attft, ct f &nt. 

defaden (impeifect ftel). 
9aUtn la^en. 
Qt 9at ntd^td faHen laffen (see Lesson 
46, Remark). 

93cr^inbetn gu. 
fSt Mtl^inbert mtd^ gu fc^Tafen. 



BXsacisB 160. 

MHiom do you lament ?— I lament your friend. — ^Why do 
yon lament him 7-^1 lament him because he is ill. — Do the 
Berlin merchants pity anybody? — ^They do not lament any- 
body. — Do you offer me anything? — I offer you a gold riug. 
—What has my father offered you ? — ^He has offered me a 
beautiful book. — ^To whom do you offer these handsome 
horses ? — I offer them to a French officer.— Do you offer my 
uncle this fine carriage?— I offer it him. — ^Dost thou offer 
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thy pretty little dog to these good children ? — ^I offer it to them, 

for I love them with all my heart. — ^What have the Stras- 

burg citizens offered you? — They have offered me some 

good beer and some salt meat. — ^To whom do you offer some 

money ? — I offer some to those Parisian citizens who have 

assured me of their assistance. — ^Will you take care of my 

clothes ? — I will take care of them. — ^Wilt thou take care of 

my hat ? — ^I will take care of it. — Dost thou take care of the 

book that I have lent thee ? — I take care of it. — Will this 

man take care of my horse ? — He will take care of it. — Who 

will take care of my servant ? — The inn-keeper will take care 

of him. — Does your servant take care of your horses ? — He 

takes care of them. — Do you take care of your clothes ? — I 

take care of them, for I brush them every morning. — Have 

you ever drunk Strasburg beer ? — I have never (drunk any). — 

Is it already a long time ago that you have eaten Leipzig 

bread ? — It is soon three years ago that I have eaten some. 

BXBRCISS 161. 

Have you hurt my brother-in-law ? — I have not hurt him, 
but he has cut my finger. — With what has he cut your 
finger ? — With the knife which you have lent him. — Why 
have you given this boy a blow vriih your fist ? — Because he 
prevented me from sleeping. — Has anyone prevented you 
from writing ?•— No one has prevented me from writing, but I 
have prevented somebody from hurting your cousin. — Hns 
your father arrived ? — Everybody says that he has arrived, 
but I have not yet seen him. — Has the physician hurt your 
son? — He has hurt him, for he has cut his finger. — Have 
they cut this man's leg ? — ^They have cut it off entirely.-— 
Are you satisfied with your servant ? — I am very much satis- 
fied vfith him, for he may be used to everything. — ^What can 
be (do) ? — He can (do) everything. — Does he know how to 
ride on horseback ? — He does (know it). — Has your brother 
at last come back from Germany ? — He has come back and 
has brought you a handsome horse (with him). — Has he told 
his groom to bring it to me ? — He has told him to bring it to 
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you, — ^What do you say to this horse ? — ^I say that it is 
handsome and good, and beg you to lead it into the stable. — 
How have you passed your time yesterday ? — ^I have been on 
the promenade and afterwards in the concert. — ^Were there 
many people on the promenade 7 — ^There were many people 
there. 

BXEBCISS 162. 

MHiat have you seen in the concert ? — I have seen many 
people there. — ^What have you done after the concert ? — I 
went to the inn-keeper's in order to dine. — Have you dined 
well ? — I have dined very well, but I have spent too mnc^. — 
How much have you spent? — I have spent about i;wo florins 
and a half. — Does one fare well at your inn-keeper's ? — One 
fares very well there, but everything is so dear, that one must 
be rich to dine there. — Have you let anything fall ? — ^I have 
not let anything fall, but my cousin has let money fall. — ^Who 
has picked it up ? — Some men who passed by have picked it 
up. — Have they given it him back ? — They have given it him 
back, for they were good people. — ^Where did you go when I 
met you this morning ? — I went to my uncle's. — ^Where does 
he live ? — He lives not far from the castle. — What news does 
your uncle say ? — ^He does not say any news. — What has 
happened to him? — ^A little misfortune has happened to him. 
— ^Will you tell me what has happened to him ? — I will 
tell it you, but I beg you to keep it secret. — I promise you 
to tell it nobody. — ^Will you now tell me what has happened 
to him ? — He has fallen when he went to the theatre. — la he 
ill ? — He is very ill. — I pity hira with all my heart, if he is 
ill. — ^Have you succeeded in finding a hat which fits yon 
well? — I have succeeded in finding one. — ^How does it fit 
you ?— 4t fits me exceedingly well. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH LESSON— Fiet wOl *feijfjj»te 

Far. SBctt. 

How far ? SBie »ctt ? 

How far is it from here to Berlin ? SBie tont ifl t» von ^icr nad^ 93ettin ? 
Is it far from here to Berlin ? 2ft tt toett von ^ter na^ iBeriitt ? 

li is far. G« ifi loeit. 

It is not far. (Si ifl nu^t tooL 

How many miles is it ? SBte vtel WltHtn ftnb el ? 

It is twenty miles. Qi finb g^an^ig SReilen. 

The mile, league. 3)te a92ei(e (fern. nonn). 

It is nearly one hundred and thirty di finb ^ina^e l^unfcert unto brcipig 

miles from here to Berlin. ^ci(en Don ^ier na^ Berlin. 

It is about a hundred leagues from di fmb ungefd^r ^unbett ^laUn von 

Berlin to Vienna. SerHn nac^ SBien. 

To prefer, to like better. i^eiber* mogen (past participle ^trn^t, 

Imperfect moc^te). 

I like better, thou likest bett^, be ^ m«iQ liebcr, S>u mogfl Vttbet, a 

likes better. mag tieber. 

Than, (than that). 9U«, aii bafl. 

^3($ mag ltc6c€ ^iec Bleiicn, di oul* 
I like staying here better than \ gc^en. 
going out. j 34^ 6(et^ tiebec ^itt, all taf id^ an6» 

rk VI. '^ u ** ^v 1 SKogen 0te KeBct fd^reiben aU fpttAtn ? 

Do you hke wntmg better than U^,,ij,,„ ©j, ^.j,^^ „j, ^^^^^^^ 

•peaking? ( f<)ret^en? 

1 i-i. . I • v^ *u •4- S ^^ *""3 J«^« fVrec^en att fc^reteen. 

I hke speaking better than writing, -j^ 3^ ^^^^^^ H^^^ ^^, ^^^ ^ ^^^r^jj^ 

He likes playing better than study- dr mag Ite^et fpielen aU ^utiretu 

ing. 

He likes to do both. fit t^ut htxtti gmi. 

I prefer beef to veal. 3c^ effe (tebc fSi'xnti* att Jtalbf!etf(|f.t 

He prefers beer to wine. dx trinft Ixtbtt £ler aU fSititu 

* Steber is the comparative of gern, (see Less 41 and 59). 

f When two compound words have as their last component one and 
the same word, the latter is often suppressed in the ^rst of the two 
tompound words, and only indicaterl by a hyphen (')• Ex : ber d^in* unb 
%i«gang, the entrance and exit, instead of bet (Singang «ttb t&itf gAtig ; aiU» 
wib |um(U^ to open and to shut. 
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Do you like bread better than dffen 6te IteBct Stob ott AAfe ? 

cheese ? 

I like neither of theni. 5^ effe fetn6 t>on Betten gem. 

I like tea just as much as coffee. 3^ ttinfe ebnt fo gem S^ee att itaffce. 

The calf. S>ai StaVb, 

Quick, fast. ^cfc^minb (f(^nc1I). 

Slow. iBangfam. 

He eats quicker than T. Qrr tfft gefctminbet aXi \df. 

Do you learn as quick as I ? Semen @ie fo fc^nell mt ic^? 

I learn quicker than you. 3c^ lerne fc^neHec ali 3ie. 

I do not understand yon, because 3(3^ Mrfie^e @ie nic^t, ti>ctl €ite )8 
you speak too quick. fc^ncQl ipxt^fytn. 

Cheap. SBol^rfetl. 

Does he sell cheap ? flSerfauft er tvoMfeil? 

He does not sell dear. (Srr ocrfauft ntc^t t^euet. 

He has sold me very dear. Hv ^at mix fe^c tl^euet oerfottft. 

So. So much. @o. ®o 'oxtU 

This man sells everything so dear, S)iefet fSlann ocrfauft 9(O[e0 fo tBenet, 

that one cannot buy anything kaf man nu^tt hti i^m !aufen tann, 
from him. 

^ When in a sentence where the verb oaght to stand at 
the end, (see Lesson 49) there is one of the auxiliary verbs, 
fein and werbeH; or one of the verbs burfcn, fonnen, lajfen, 
Jtt5gcn, miiffen, fottcn, wollen, joined to an infinitive, they are 
placed immediately after that infinitive. Example : 

I know what you want to say. S^ metf , toai Gie fagen tooUen. 

You speak so quick that I cannot @ie f))re(^en fo fc^nelC bap x^ Gte mc^t 

understand you. , verfle^en fann. 

I assure you that he will speak to 3(^ t>erfi(|^ere S^nen, baf cr ^e f^^td^en 

you. tt>iCI. 

To take tea. S^ce tttnfen (Imperf. tronl). 

Do you take tea or coffee? ilrinfen @ie S^^ee obet Gaffes ? 

I do not take either. Sd} trtnfe fein< von 6eibcn. 

"What do you take in the morning ? SBaS ttinlen @ie bei SflotgttH ? 

BXBRCISB 163. 

How far is it from Paris to London ?— It is nearly a hun- 
dred leagues from Paris to London. — Is it far from here to 
Hamburg? — It is far. — Is it far from here to Vienna f— 
It is about a hundred and forty leagues from here to Vienna. 
— 19 it farther from Berlin to Dresden than from Leipzig to 
Berlin? — It is farther from Berlin to Dresden than from 
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Leipzig to Berlin. — How far is it from Paris to Berlin ? — It 
is nearly a hundred and thirty leagues from there to Berlin. — 
Do you intend to go soon to Berlin ? — I intend to go there 
soon. — Why will you go there this time ? — In order to buy 
there good books, and a good horse, and to see my good 
friends. — Is it long since you have not been there ? — It is 
about two years since I have not been there. — Do you not 
go to Vienna this year ? — I do not go there, for it is too far 
from here to Vienna. — Is it already a long time since you 
have seen your friend from Hamburg ? — I have seen him a 
fortnight ago. — Do your pupils like to learn by heart ? — ^They 
do not like to learn by heart, they like reading and writing 
better than learning by heart. — Do you like beer better than 
cider ? — I like cider better than beer. — Does your brother 
like playing ? — He likes studying better than playing. — Do 
you prefer meat to bread ? — 1 prefer this to that. — Do you 
prefer drinking to eating ? — I prefer eating to drinking, but 
my uncle prefers drinking to eating. — Does your brother-in- 
law prefer meat to fish (in German the plur.). — He prefers 
fish to meat. — Do you like writing better than speaking ? — 
I like (to do) both. — Do you prefer fowl to fish ? — Do you 
prefer good honey to sugar ? — I like neither the one nor the 
other, 

BXBRCISB 164. 

Does your father prefer coffee to tea ? — He likes neither 
(of the two). — ^What do you take in the morning? — I take a 
glass of water with a little (indeclinable) sugar, my father 
takes some good coffee, my younger brother some good tea, 
and my brother-in-law a glass of good wine. — Can you 
understand me? — No, Sir, for you speak too quick. — Will 
you speak more slowly? — I will speak more slowly, if you 
will listen to me. — Can you understand what my brother tells 
you? — He speaks so quick that I cannot understand him. — 
Can your pupils understand you ? — They understand me if I 
Bpeak sloTny, for to be understood one must speak slowly. — 
Why do you not buy anything from this merchant ? — ^I had 
a mind to buy from him several dozens of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, several cravats and a white hat, but he sells so dear 
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that I cannot buy anything from him. — ^Will you take me to 
another one ? — I will take you to the son oi that one from 
whom you have bought last year. — Does he sell as dear as 
this one? — He sells cheaper. — Do you like going to the 
theatre better than going to the concert? — I like going to 
the theatre quite as much as going to the concert, but I do 
not like going to the promenade, for there are too many 
people there. — Do your children prefer learning Italian to 
learning Spanish ? — ^They do not like to learn either, they 
only like learning German. — Do they like speaking better 
than writing ? — They neither like speaking nor writing. — Do 
you like mutton? — 1 like beef better than mutton. — Do your 
children prefer cake to bread ? — They like either. — Has he 
read all the books which he has bought ? — He has bought so 
many of them, that he cannot read them all. — ^Will you 
write a few letters ? — I have written so many, that I cannot 
write any more. 



SEVENTY-FIFTH LESSON— Jftnf unti iJuBjifl»te 

l^ectton* 

ON REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

Reflective verbs require the dative or accusative of the 
personal pronoun of the same person as the subject, 
according as the verb governs either the dative or the accusa- 
tive. In this case, the dative and accusative of the pronoun 
of the third person is ftd^, for all genders and numbers. 

RBFLRCTIVB VKBB 60VBBNINO THB ACCUSATIVB. 

To reioice / ^^^^^ ^^^' sing., mi(|& frcuen ; plur. un8 freuen. 
J * \ Second pers. sing., \>i(i) freuen; plur. eu^ freuen. 

REFLECTTVB VERB GOVERMNO THE DATIVE. 

To flatter myself, ourselves. SKlr fdjuieic^eln, un§ fdjmetc^eln. 
To flatter thyself, yourselves. iDir f^meicl;e(«, euc^ fti^nicid;eln. 
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THIRD PEESON FOR ALL GENDERS. 
SINGULAR AND PLURAL, DATIVR AND ACCUSATIVE. 

^ The personal pronoun of reflective verbs is placed after 
the latter like other personal pronouns, when they are not in 
the nominative. 



Do you see yourselves f 
I see myself. 
Thou cuttest thyself. 
He cuts himself. 
We flatter ourselves. 
They bum themselves. 

To fear. 

To be afraid. 
I am afraid of going there. 
To fear somebody. 
To be afraid of somebody. 
I am not afraid ot him. 
Of whom are you afraid ? 
To amuse or divert oneself with. 
To pass one's time with. 

To drive or chase away. 

To occupy, or busy oneself. 

The pastime (amusement). 
How do you divert yourself ? 
I divert myself with reading. 
He amuses himself with playing. 

MASC. 

Each, every. { ^^^^^^ 



@<^en eU f!(^ ? (®e^et Sl^r (Suc^ ?) 
dc^ fel^e mxOf (Imperfect fa^). 
a)u fi^netbefl SDidjj. 
(Bx fc^ineifeet fic^. 
SBxx f4imn(^tln unl. 
@ie brennen ficfi. 

9ur(^ten. 

®i(^ fur(^ten. 
3(^ furcate mic^ ^ingugel^en. 
]?emanben furc^ten. 
€t(^ voT 3emantoetn f&x^tn. 
2l(^ furcate mic^ nic^t tor il^m. 
d3or totm furc^ten @te ftc^ ? 
@i(^ (mit ettoai) lit 3nt »ettrei6en. 
@i^ }um 3eih>enteib (mit etmal) Bc« 
f(||dfttgen. 

flSertreiben* (past participle vettrieBen 
Imperf. Mttrieb). 

6i(^ Bef(^&fttgen. 

2)tt 3eit\)crtrei6. 
motmt oerttciien &\t fUfy bte 3eit ? 
3(^ vertteibe mir bie 3(it mit Sefen. 
Gt vettreibt {i^i bie 3tit mit ^pxtUn, 



FEM. 



iebe 
cine jebe 



NEUT. 

iebeg 
ein iebed 



Bbmark. — Sebcr has no plural ; and is declined like ad, 
taking the characteristic terminations of the definite article. 
When preceded by the indefinite article it is declined Uke jeuh 
adjective preceded by that article. 



Every man has his taste. 
Each of you* 



Seber ORenfc^ l^at fetnen Qit]^mad. 
(Itn Scber von Qu^, 

q2 
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Every one spealcs of it. Sftemtann f^(|t %(nm. 

£very one amuses himself as best Gin ieber »ectreibt fid^ tie 3ett fo gut et 
he can. fann. 

The taste. bet ®cf<^inaif. 

To be mistaken, to deceive oneself. &i^ iiten (ft(^ tduf(^en). 

Everybody can be mistaken. Seter fSfltniify fann fi^i irrett. 

To spoil. a3(fc|imut}en (fc^mut^ig mac^cn). 

To cheat (deceive). SBetrugen* (betriegen, p. part, io 

trogen, Imperf. betrog). 
He has cheated me of a hundred On l^at m\^ um ^unbctt Scaler U* 
tiialers. trogen. 

Over (at, about). tihtt (preposition goTeming the 

dative and ace.) 
To rejoice at something. @i(^ ubet ettoaf frciien. 

I rejoice at your good Tuck. 3(^ freue mtt^ iibet 3^t: ®(ilcf. 

At what does your uncle rejoice ? !Q3onlber fceut fi(^ 3^t O^tim ? 

To believe. &lauUn. 

The verb glauBcn requires the name of the person in the 
dative, and that of the object in the accusative. It is also 
used with the preposition an, (in) and governs the accnsative. 

Do you believe this man ? ®(aubtn @te btefem ID^anne ? 

I do not believe him. 3(^ glaube t^m ni(^t. 

Do you believe me what I tell you ? Q^iauitn &\t mve, tool Ufy 3inen 

fage ? 
I believe in God. 3(|i g(au6e an ®ott. 

(The) God. In ®ott {pL (Setter). 

The liar. ter Sugnec. 

To lie, to tell a falsehood. Sflgen, (past part, gclogen, Imperf. 

log.) 

BXBRCI8S 165. 

Have you written long or short letters ? — I have written 
long and short ones. — Have you many apples ? — I have so 
many that I do not know which I shall (fott) eat. — Will you 
give anything to these children? — They have studied so 
badly, that I will not give them anything. — At what does 
this man rejoice? — He rejoices at the good luck that has 
happened to his brother. — ^At what dost thou rejoice?— I 
rejoice at the great good luck that has happened to you. — At 
what do your children rejoice ?• — They rejoice to see you.-^ 
Do you rejoice at the good luck of my father ? — ^I rejoice at 
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it. — What does your uncle say to my good luck f — ^He re- 
joices at it with all his heart. — Do you flatter my brother ?— 
I do not flatter him. — Does this teacher flatter his pupils? — 
He does not flatter them. — Is he content with them 7 — He is 
▼ery much pleased with them when (wenn) they learn well, 
but he is much dissatisfied with them when they do not learn 
well, — Do you flatter me ? — I do not flatter you, for I love 
you. — Do you isee yourself iu (Dat.) this little looking-glass ? 
— I see myself there (battn). — Can your friends see them- 
selves in this large looking-glass ?•— They can see themselves 
in it. — ^Why do you not remain near the fire ? — Because I am 
afraid of burning myself.-^Does this man make his fire ? — 
He does not make it for he is afraid of burning himself. — Do 
you fear me ? — I do not fear you. — Do you fear these ugly 
men ? — I do not fear them, for they do no harm to anybody. 
—Why do these children run away ? — ^They run away be- 
cause they are afraid. — Do you run away before your 
enemies ?-— I do not run away before them, for I do not fear 
them* 

BXBBCISB 166* 

How do these children divert themselves ? — ^They divert 
themselves with studying, writing and playing. — How do you 
amuse yourself? — I amuse myself as best I can, for I read 
good books and write to my good friends. — How do you 
amuse yourself when you have nothing to do at home ? — 1 go 
to the play, or to the concert, for every one amuses himself 
as best he may. — Everybody has his (own) taste, which is 
yours ? — Mine is to study, to read a good book, to go to the 
theatre, concert, ball or promenade, and to ride on horseback. 
— Has this physician done any harm to your child? — He has 
cut his finger, but he has not done him any harm, and you 
are mistaken if you believe that he has hurt him. — ^Why do 
you listen to that man ? — I listen to him, hut I do not believe 
him, for I know that he i^ a liar. — How (itte fo) do you 
know that he is a liar ? — He does not believe in God, and all 
those that do not believe in God are liars. — Why does not 
your cousin brush his hat ? — ^He does not brush it because 
he is afraid of soiling his fingers. — ^What does my neighbour 
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tell you ? — He tells me that you have hought his horse, hut 
I know that he is mistaken, for you have no money to huy 
it. — What do they say in the market ? — ^They say that the 
enemy has been beaten. — Do you believe it ? — I beUeve it, for 
every one says so (efi). — ^Why have you bought this book ? — 
I have bought it, because I vraat to learn German, and 
because everybody speaks of it. 



SEVENTY-SIXTH LESSON— Secja ttttH Siefijfgrte 

iLecUon. 

OP THE PERFECT OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

Keflective verbs form, in German, their compound past 
tenses by means of the auxiliary verb fyibtn, to have, 

^ (a(e m\^ gcfrcuct (gcftott). 

3(^ ^bt mtc geff^mcK^dt. 

S)u iaft ^'lOf gefc^nittetu 

Qx ^at fi(^ g(f(^mci(^e(t. 

SBir ffobtn un< gcfttrc^tct. 
( Sffx ffalt (Svidf getrrt. 
i @te iaUn fu^ geitrt. 

^aUn @te ftd^ gefc^nttten ? 
3(^ ffaht mtc^ ntc^t gefd^nittm. 
'^aben fi^ ttefe andnner gefc^nitten? 
€ite Ifahtn fi(|> nid^t gefc^nitteiu 
^aft S)tt S)ir loe^ get^an ? 
3(^ ^abe mtc^nu^t tse^ get^n. 
SBer ffat ftd^ gcfd^nitten ? 
3c^ $abe tnic^ in ten Singev geft^nittcn, 

^ludreipen. 
(Srr ret^t j!c^ tic ^aaxt aul. 
Gr l^at ft(!^ tie ^aare au«geri|feit. 
iSt i^at ^ tie Wte abgef(|intttett. 
3(|) ^abe mir tie ^aau fc^neiten (affcn. 

(See Lesson 46, Remark), 
dd^ ^abe mir tie 9lAge( abgefc^nitten. 

S)a0 ^aox (plur. e). 
j 3u fStttt ge^en* (f^tafen ge^cn). 

Sluffle^en.* 



I have rejoiced. 

1 have flattered myself. 

Thou hast cut thvself. 

m 

He has flattered himself. 
We have been afraid. 

You have been mistaken. 

They have soiled themselves. 

Have you cut yourself ? 

I have not cut myself. 

Have these men cut themselves ? 

They have not cut themselves. 

Hast thou hurt thyself ? 

I have not hurt myself. 

AVho has cut himself? 

I have cut my finger. 

To tear (pull) oat. 
He tears out his hair. 
He has torn out his hair. 
He has cut his hair. 
I have had my hair cut, 

I have cut my nails. 
The hair. 

To go to bed. 
To rise (get up). 
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Do you rise early ? 
I get up at sunrise. 

I go to bed at sunset. 

At what time did you go to bed ? 

At midnight. 

At three o'clock in the morning. 

He has gone to bed late. 

At what time did you go to bed 

yesterday ? 
At a quarter past eloTen. 

The bed, 

The sun-risOt 

The siin-sety 

Nothing but; only. 

He has nothing but enemies. 
He drinks nothing but water. 



{ 



3c^ fie^e mit Sonnenaufgang auf. 

3c^ gc6c mit ©onnenuntetjang ju 

*3ette. 
5^ lege mUfy mit ^onnenuntetgang. 
Urn welt^e 3cit fm^ @ie ju iOette 

gcgangen ? 
Um aJhtternac^t. 
Um tret U^r SDIorgenl 
(&t tfl fpAt ju HBettc gegangen. 
Um mtidft 3cit gingen &\t gefletn )U 

SSette? 
Um (in S^tttd auf gn>d(f. 

t<a £ett, (plur. en). 

bet ©onncnaufgang (^ufgang bet 

@onnc). 
toe ^onnenuntergang (tec Untergang 

bet ®onne). 

IRic^t^ aM ; nur. 

(5c bat nt(^t0 aM 9cinbe. 
(5r triiift nic^t« aid SBajfer. 



BXBRCI8B 167. 

Was your father rejoiced to see you? — He was rejoiced to 
see me. — At what have you rejoiced ? — I have rejoiced to see 
my good friends. — At what has your uncle rejoiced ? — He 
has rejoiced at the horse which you have brought him from 
Germany. — ^At what have your children rejoiced? — They 
have rejoiced at the beautiful dresses which I have got made 
for them (Lesson 46). — Why does this officer rejoice so 
much (fo fe^r) ? — Because he flatters himself to have good 
friends. — Is he not right in rejoicing ? — He is wrong, for he 
has nothing but enemies. — Do you flatter yourself to know 
Grerman ? — I flatter myself to know it, for I know how to 
speak, read, and write it. — Can you write a German letter 
without faults? — I can (it). — Does any one correct your 
letters ? — No one corrects them, they need not be corrected, 
for I do not make any faults in them. — How mauy letters 
have you already written ? — I have written a dozen already. — 
Have you hurt yourself? — I have not hurt myself. — Who 
has hurt himself? — My brother has hurt himself, for he has 
cut his finger. — Is he still ill? — He is already better. — I 
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rejoice to hear that he is no more ill, for I love him and 
pitied hira with all my heart. — ^Why does your cousin tear 
his hair ? — Because he cannot pay what he owes. — Have you 
cut your hair ? — I have not cut it, but I have had it cut. — 
Why do you pity this child? — Because he has cat his 
foot. — ^Why have they given him a knife? — They have 
given him a knife to cut his nails, and he has cut his 
finger and his foot. 

BXBRCISE 168* 

Do you go to bed early ? — I go to bed late, for I cannot 
sleep if I go to bed early. — At what hour did you go to bed 
yesterday? — ^Yesterday I went to bed at a Quarter past 
eleven. — At what hour do your children go to oed ? — ^They 
go to bed at sun-set. — Do they rise early ?-^They rise at sun- 
rise. — ^At what hour did you get up to-day ? — To-day I got 
up late, because I went to bed late yesterday evening. — Does 
your sou rise late ? — He must rise early, for he never goes to 
bed late. — ^What does he do when he rises ? — He studies, 
then he breakfasts. — Does he not go out before he break- 
fasts ? — He studies and breakfasts before he goes out. — What 
does he do after he has breakfasted ? — ^As soon as he has 
breakfasted he comes to me and we go on horseback to the 
forest. — Do you get up as early in the morning as I ? — I get 
up earlier than you, for I get up at sunrise. 



SEVENTY-SEVENTH LESSON— Suim ttttH Sttb}ffl»te 

Hection. 

To take a walk. C))a)tmtt ficfen. 

To take a ride in a carriage. ^pajicren fafyttn (Impeif. fii^). 

To take a ride on horseback. @|Kigieren veitcn (Imperf. ritt). 

^ A. When two or more infinitives, two participles of the 
past, or a past participle and an infinitive depend on one 
another, that one, which in English is put first is placed last 
in German. 

He will go to walk. fir mU fpajtercn gejeiu 
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Wm yon go for a walk ? SB^cVUn Ste f^jtereti ge$<n ? 

WUl you see him working ? SSoQcn &tt t^n arBcttcn fefen ? 

Has your brother been praised ? 3fl 3^c fBxuttt gclobt toocbcn ? 

He goes every day for a walk. (St ge^t aUe Stage fVajttten. 

Do you often take a walk ? ^l^cti Gtr oft fVasimn ? 

Do you take your children for a Siil^cen @ie 3l^re itinbet f^Msteten ? 

walk? 

I take them ewpry evening for a 3(9 fitftc fU aUe SKenb fVa|iattt. 

walk. 

^ B. When the two iniSnitiTes or past participles do not 
depend on one another, they are placed in the same order as 
in £nglish* 

One must love and praise one's fOlan mvf fcinm fcattib tkbtn unb 

firiend. lo^en. 

Whom must we despise and SBtn mitf man oerad^ten itnt (cfhafcn ? 

punish ? 

I go for a walk when I have no* 3(9 ge^e f^aaieren, tseirn iify in ^aufc 

thing to do at home. nic^ts ju t^un ^oJbt, 

B.E1IABK A. — S[Bann is only used in questions, in all other 
cases when is translated by n^enn, or by aid (the latter only in 
speaking of a fact belonging to the past). £xample: SBann 
uifen ®ie ab ? when do you start? 

To teach. it^ttu 

Rbmabk. B — ^The verb lel^ren, with or vnthout an infini- 
tive governs the accusative of the person ; except where the 
matter taught is expressed by a substantive, when the name 
of the person is put in the dative* Examples : 

He teaches me reading. Qrr (el^rt tnt(f» (efeiu 

I teach him writing. 3(^ ie^re i^n i^ttxUiu 

He teaches me arithmetic and dx U^xt mir ba9 tfttilfyntn anb 

writing. @cfirciben.* 

I teach you the German language. 3(^ U^re Sl^nen bie beutf(^e epta^t 

(noun feminine, plur. tie (S))ra(i>en). 

To instruct. Untemd^tctt (Unt(tti(l{^t ett^cilen or 

ge^en). 
The instruction. S)er Unterrtd^t. 

He gives me instruction. Qc cct^ciU (gibt) mir Untertt^t 

* Infinitives used as substantives are of the neuter gender. Any in* 
finitive may be used as a substantive in German. £z: bat ffit^ntn, 
arithmetic, from ted^nen, to reckon, to cipher. 
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I give him iniiructtoii in German. 3(^ ^tU tl^m Untertt<^t im lX)<ittr<^eii. 
I have given his children instruc- 3(1^ f^aU J^einen ittnbern llnterri^ tin 



Hon in English. 
He takes lessons in dancing. 
The scholar (learned man), a 

scholar. 
The clergjman, a clergyman. 
The professor of German. 
The dancing master. 
To dance, to reckon (cipher). 
The German professor. 



(Srndtift^n ert^eilt. 
(St nimmt Untnridi^t tm ISan^cn. 
Skt d^ele^rti; ein (SkU^cter (see Lesson 

55, Remark), 
bet ®etflU(^e, ein (Ski^lic^. 
Ut SHuti^ltffttt. 
tn Xonjineiflet. 
Xanyn, fftt^nttL 
tor beutfcl^ itfyxt. 



To remember (remind one's self €ft(^ cnanenu 
of). 

Bbmark C. — ^The verb {Id^ erinnent either governs the 
genitive, or it is followed by the preposition an in the accu- 
sative, but the genitive is more elegant. 



Do you remember this man ? 
I remember him. 

Does he remember his promise? 

He remembers it. 
Do you remember it ? 
I remember you. 
I remember them. 
He remembers me. 
* He remembers us. 
I have remembered him. 



Qrttnnem @ie fid[> \ntfH aO^amieS? 

3(!^ ertnnere mx^ feinet. 
( d^nnert tx fi^ fttneS fStx^tt^tnM ? 
( (hinnert er ftd^ an frin ^etfpred^en? 

(St etinncrt fic^ bcffm (batan). 

(Srrtnnent @ie fiefy beffen (botan) ? 

3d^ ettnncte xm^ 36tet. 

Sc^ ctinnere mtd^ il^ttt. 

fh etttnert ftd^ meinct. 

Qrt etinnctt U^ unfet. 

3(^ l^abe mt(^ feinet etinnett. 



EXBRCISB 169. 

Do you call me ? — I call you. — What is your pleasure ? — 
You must get up, for it is already late. — ^What do you want 
from me ? — I have lost (at play) all my money, and I come 
to beg you (i^ fomme ®ic bitten) to lend me some. — ^What is 
it o'clock? — It is a quarter past six, and you have slept 
enough. — Is it long since you have got up ? — It is already an 
hour and a half since I have got up. — Do you often go for a 
walk 7 — I go for a walk when I have nothing to do at home. 
^— Will you go for a walk ? — I cannot go for a walk, for I 
have too much to do. — Has your brother taken a ride on 
horseback ? — He has taken a ride in a carriage. — Do your 
children often go for a walk ? — ^They go for a walk every 
morning after breakfast. — Do you take a walk after dinner ? 
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—After dinner I take tea, and then I take a walk. — Do yon 
often take your children for a walk ? — I take them for a walk 
every morning and every evening. — ^Can you come with me? 
—I cannot come with you, for I must take my little brother 
for a walk. — Where do you walk? — We walk in the garden^ 
and in our uncle's fields. — Do you like to take a walk (Les- 
son 56) ? — I like better to take a walk than to eat and drink. 
— ^Does your father like to take a ride on horseback ? — He 
likes better to take a ride in a carriage than on horseback.— 
Must one love those children that are ill-behaved? — One 
must, on the contrarv, punish and despise them. — ^Who has 
taught you reading ? — I have learnt it from a French pro- 
fessor. — Has he also tauo;ht you to write ? — He has taught 
me to read and write. — ^Who has taught your brother arith- 
metic ? — A Grerman professor has taught it him. — ^Will you 
take a walk vrith us ? — I cannot take a walk, for I expect my 
German professor. — ^Will your brother take a walk? — He 
cannot, for he takes lessons in dancing. 

BZBBCISB 170. 

Have you an English professor ? — ^We have one. — Does he 
also give you lessons in Italian ? — He does not know Italian^ 
but we have a teacher of Italian and Spanish. — ^What has 
become of your old writing master? — ^He has become a 
clergyman. — What has become of the scholar whom I saw at 
your house last winter ? — He has become a merchant. — ^And 
what has become of his son? — He has enlisted. — Do you 
still remember my old dancing-master? — I still remember 
him ; what has become of him ? — He is here, and you can 
see him if you will. — Hast thou a professor of German ? — I 
have a very good one, for it is my father who gives me 
instruction in German and English. — Does your father also 
know Polish ? — He does not know it yet, but he intends to 
learn it this summer. — Do you remember your promise ? — I 
remember it. — ^What have you promised me ? — I have pro- 
mised you to give you instruction in German and I will do 
it ; will you commence this morning ? — I will commence this 
evening if it is convenient to you (Lesson 65). — Do you re- 
member the man whose sou has taught us dancing f— -I do 
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no longer remember him. — ^Do you still remember tny 
brothers ? — I remember them very well, for when I studied 
at Berlin I saw them every day. — ^Does your uncle still re- 
member me ? — I assure you that he still remembers you. — Do 
you speak German better than my cousin ? — I do not speak 
It as well as he, for he speaks it better than many Germans. 
— Which of your pupils speak best (Lesson 41) ? — ^That one 
who took a walk with me yesterday, speaks best of alL — Is 
your uncle's house as high as ours? — Tours is higher than 
my uncle's, but my cousin's is the highest house that I haTC 
ever seen. — Has your friend as many books as I ? — ^You hare 
more than he, but my cousin has more than you and he. — 
Who of us has most money (bad meijlc ©elb) ? — You have 
most> for I have but thirty thalers^ my friend has only teiii 
and you have five hundred. 



SEVENTY-EIGHTH LESSON— Scftt tmi &Wfl»*^ 

3Lectfon. 



To use* 
Do yon use my hone ? 
I use it. 

Does your father use it ? 
He uses it. 

Have you used my carriage ? 
I have used it. 
Do you use my books ? 
I use them. 

To approach. 

To retire, or withdraw. 

Do yon approach the fire ? 

I approach it. 

I withdraw from the fire. 

I retire from it. 

What do you remember ? 

I remember nothing. 

From what do you withdraw ? 

Are you cold i 
I am very cold. 
I am not cold. 



^t<9 bdtenen (governs the genit) 
Sebicnen @te flc^ metnee ^Jferbtf ? 
3(^ Utitnt m\^ beffen. 
f&tlitxa ^ 3]^c ^attt beffen? 
Gt bebietit flc^ beffen. 
^aben ®ie ft^ metne< SBagenf Bebient? 
3(^ l^aBe mtd^ beffen bebtent. 
S^ebtenen @te fid^ meiner iBilc^ar. 
S^ bebtene mic^ becfelben. 

€t(^ nAl^etn (governs the dative)* 
@i(^ entfetnen (requires the prep, 
von with the dative). 

9la$etn @ie fi(^ bem Seuec? 

3(f» nAfiere rnuSf bcmfelben. 

Sidf entferne mic^ Mom 9euec. 

3(^ entferne mic^ bavon. 

SBoran ennnern @ie ft($ ? 

3d^ ecinnere mic^ an ntd^tf. 

SQffoon entfernen ®ie fic^ f 

t3fl e« Sfinen tait ? 
tes ifi mit fel^t fait. 
t6e iji mic n\(^ tait. 
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Art thoa cold ? t3lt t§ IDtt fait ? 

Is he ^arm ? tSl* e« i^m toarm ? 

Are they warm or cold ? tSJt e« i^ncn n>arm obct faft ? 

They are neither warm nor cold. t^i ijl i^nen hxter tBarm no^ !att« 

Who is cold ? taSem ifi e4 fait ? 

My feet are cold. t6'< ifl mir in toen Sufen fait 

My hands are cold. idi ijt mir in ttn ^Antcn fait. 

Why does this man withdraw from SBaruni entfernt ftc^ biefcc Snann Mm 

the fire? Scuer? 

He withdraws from it, because he (Sfc entfernt ftc^ tavon, totM H i^m nii^ 

is not cold. fait ift. 

To be cold. iSrtercn* (past participle, geftoveii, 

imperf. fror). 

I am very cold. t^^ friert mic^ fe^r. 

I am not cold. iiii friert mtc^ ni{^t. 

Who is cold ? t^Ben friert e« ^ 

My feet are cold. t^^iir frieren fete guge. 

His hands are cold. i^i)m frieren bie •Iffilnte. 

To what purpose ? SBoju. 

To what purpose do you want S^oju braiu^cn @ie QkVb ? 

monev ? 

To what purpose does this horse SBoyi tient 3^nen tiefe6 Ipferb ? 

serve you ? 

It serves me to ride out. (Si btent mir urn attfjuteiten (or aum 

^luSreiten). 
To drive out. 3ludfabrcn.* 

To ride out. Sludreiten.' 

BXERCISB 171* 

"Wliich is the shortest way to go to your uncle's castle?-— 
This way is shorter than that which we have taken yesterday^ 
hut my father knows one which is the shortest of all. — Do 
you use my carriage ? — I use it. — Has your father used my 
horse ? — He has used it. — To what purpose does this horse 
serve you ? — It serves me to ride out. — Do you use the hook 
which I have lent you? — I use them. — Can I use your knife f 
— ^Thou canst use it, but thou must not cut thyself. — Can my 
brothers use your books? — They can use them, but they 
must not tear them. — Can we use your stone table? — ^You 
can use it, but you must not spoil it. — ^To what purpose has 
my wood served you ? — It has served me to warm myself. — 
To what purpose do your brotliers want money ? — They want 
some to live« — ^To what purpose does this knife serve us ? — It 
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serves us to cut our breads our meat and otir cheese. — ^Is it 
cold to-day ? — It is very cold. — ^Will you approach the fire ? 
-»— I cannot approach it, for I am afraid of burning myself. — 
Why does your friend withdraw from the fire ? — He with- 
draws from it^ because he is afraid of burning himself. — Dost 
thou approach the fire ? — I approach it, for I am very cold. 
— ^Are your hands cold ? — My hands are not cold, but my 
feet. — Do you withdraw from the fire ? — I withdraw from it. 
— ^Why do you retire from it ? — Because I am not cold. — Axe 
you cold or warm ? — I am neither cold nor warm* 

BXBBCISB 172. 

Why do your children approach the fire ? — ^They approach 
it, because they are cold. — Is any one cold ? — Somebody is 
cold. — Who is cold ? — The little boy, whose father has lent 
you a horse is cold. — ^Why does he not warm himself? — ^Be- 
cause his father has no money to buy wood. — ^Will you tell 
him to come to me (er foU {u mlr fommen) to warm himself ? 
— I will tell (it) him. — Do you remember anything? — I do 
not remember anything. — What does your uncle remember? 
— He remembers your promise. — What have I promised ? — 
You have promised to go with him to Germany next winter. 
— I intend to do it, if it is not too cold. — Are your hands 
often cold ? — My hands are almost never cold, but my feet 
are often. — ^Why do you retire from the fire ? — I have sat an 
hour and a half near the fire, so that I am no longer cold.— 
Does your friend not like to sit near the fire (am Sciicr) ? — On 
the contrary, he likes very much ([c^r) to sit near the fire, 
but only when he is cold. — May (,^ann) one approach your 
uncle ? — One may approach him, lor he receives everybody. 



SEVENTY-NINTH LESSON— Neun ntCti SiAjijrt^ 

iLectton. 

To shave. Staftren. 

To shave oneself. 6i(^ rafiren. 

To get shaved. @ic^ rafiren Uffen. 

To dress. To put on. anjic^en.* 
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To andresi. To take oft 

To dress. 

To undress. 
Have yoa dressed yoarself ? 
fiave yoa dressed the child ? 
I have dressed him. 

To awake (nctvre yerb)'. 

To awake (neater verb). 



SnHcibfiL 

^aUn 6ie ^df angefleibrt ? 
^ahtn Sic bai Stint angqogcR ? 
3(9 ^6c d an9f}09cn. 
S&tdtn, aufwcff en. 
Qmoac^n, aufhxu^ti. 



BrBMARK. — ^£Be(fen expresses a voluntary action. Ex: 
SSoden ®ie mi^ um givet U^r xotdtn ? will you awake me at 
two o'clock? Sufivecfen expresses an involuntary act, £x: 
^ad)tn ®ie feinen !^drm, bamtt @ie t^n ntd;t aufmdtn, do not 
make any noise, that you may not awake him. (ixvoadftn, 
means to awake suddenly and by chance. Ex : 3^ envad^te 
auf etnmal aud meinem ^raumf; I awoke all at once from my 
dream. ^21ufa^a(^rn means to awake regularly at the usual 
hour. Ex : !£)e9 S^orgeiid aufrvati^en; to awake m the morning. 



To descend (Less. 52). 

To go down into the welL 
To descend from the mountain. 
To descend (go down) the stream. 
To get off the horse. 

To alight 
To alight from the carriage. 

To ascend or descend. 
To mount the horse. 



^craB, l^inaS / fitxQtn, qt^ttu 

^eiunter, j^tnuntrt \ reitcn, fa^rcn. 

3n ben Srunnen ^inunter fleiges 

S>om *3tt^t ^eraBfieigcn. 

5Den ®trom ^inabfa^ten. 

93om $fette fXci^cn. 

Sltttfleigcn. 
Su< Um ^agen flrigcn. 

€tcigen* (past part, gefliegcn, imperf. 
jlteg, takes fciit as auxiliary verb), 
auf \>at $fcn> fleigfn. 



To get into the carriage, on board 3n ben SBagen, in tin 6^iff ^en. 

(a) ship. 

Where is your brother ? SBo tfi 3^r Prober ? 

He is in the loft. @r tit auf »em iBoben.* 

Will you ask him to come down ? SBoUen Bit t&n bitten ^etah (^enintet) 

ju tommen ? 

To come down. ^tvah (berunter) fommen. 

To ascend the river. 3)cn 8lu^ ^inauf faferen.* 

The dream, the beard, the stream S)er ^rauni, bee iBatt, bet etrom. 
(river). 

To conduct one's self. 6i(^ auffttbren. 

To behave. 6ic^ betragen' (Imperf. tnig). 

* ^iC iBoUn unter bent ^ac^e einef ^M\ti, the loft nnder the roof of a 
house. 
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1 conduct myself well. S^ fu^re mid^ gut <iuf. 

How does he conduct himself? SBic fu^rt tx \id) auf ? 

To, towards (against). (Segen (preoos. governs the Dat. 

and Ace.) 
He behaves badly to this man. (Src Betrd^t fi^^ fc^(e(^t gegcn (tefen 

SUann. 
Is it worth the trouble ? ,3ft ti Ut WluU njert^ * 

It is worth the trouble. @« ifl^bcr 9Ru^« rtntf^. 

It is not worth the trouble. Qi ifl ni^t bet fSlu^ vottt^. 

Is it worth the trouble to do this? 3ft t9 btt ^luf^t ntct^, ticfeS ju tBun? 
Is it worth the trouble to write to 3ft t9 bet ^Ul^e »ect^, an i^n |U 
him ? f(|^Ben ? 

Is it better? 3fte«6efFet? 

It is better. Ort ift Bt^et. 

It is better to do this than that. (&i tft beffet fcieiH aU feneS ju t^un. 

It is better to remain here than to (Si ift beffct ^tet ju bltiBcn aU ftKijteren 
go for a walk. gu gel^en. 

EXEBCISB 173. 

Have you shaved yourself this morning f — I have shaved 
myself. — Has your brother shaved himself? — He has not 
shaved himself, but he has got himself shaved. — Do you 
shave yourself often ?— I shave myself every morning, and 
sometimes also in the evening.-7-When do you shave yourself 
in the evening ? — ^When I do not dine at home. — ^How many 
times a day does your father shave himself? — He shaves 
himself but once a day, hut my brother has such a strong 
beard that he must shave himself twice a-day (Lesson 74). — 
Does your uncle shave himself often ? — He only shaves him- 
self every other day (einen 3!og urn ben anbern), for his beard 
is not strong;. — ^At what hour do you dress yourself in the 
morning ? — I dress myself as soon as I have breakfasted, and 
I breakfast every day at eight or at a quarter past eight. — 
Does your cousin dress before he breakfasts ? — He breakfasts 
before he dresses himself. — At what hour dost thou undress 
thyself in the evening ? — I undress myself as soon as I come 
from (anS) the theatre. — Dost thou go every evening to the 
theatre ? — I do not go there every evening, for it is better 
to study than to go to the theatre. — ^At what o'clock dost 
thou undress thyself, when thou dost not go to the theatre? 

* S>\tWiu^(, feminin*; noun, lakes n in the plural. 
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In that case (tit btefem 9a(te) I undress myself as soon as I 
have supped, and go to bed at ten o* clock. — Have you 
already dressed the child ? — I have not yet dressed him^ for 
he sleeps still. — At what hour does he get up ? — He gets up 
as soon as he awakes. 

BXBRCIBS 174* 

Do you get up as early as I ? — I do not know at what hour 
you get up, but I get up as soon as I awake. — ^Will you tell 
your servant to awake me to-morrow at four o'clock ? — I will 
tell (it) him. — ^Why have you got up so early ^ — My children 
have made so macn noise, that they have awoke me. — Have 
you slept weU ? — I have not slept well, because you made too 
much noise. — ^At what o'clock must I awake you? — To- 
morrow thou canst awake me at six o'clock. — ^At what 
o'clock has the good captain awoke? — He has awoke at a 
quarter past five. — When has that man gone down into the 
well ? — He has gone down this morning. — Has he already 
come up again (n^ieber ^trauf flefliegen) ? — He has come up 
already an hour ago. — Where is your brother? — He is in his 
room. — ^Will you tell him to come down (et foil l^trunter 
fommen) ? — I will tell (it) him, but he is not yet dressed. — Is 
your friend -still on the mountain ? — He has already de- 
scended. — Did you go up or down the river? — ^We descended 
it. — Has your brother already dined? — He dined as soon as 
he had got off his horse. — Does your uncle sleep already ? — I 
believe that ^e sleeps, for as soon as he had alighted from the 
carriage, he went to bed. — Has my cousin spoken to you 
before he went away ? — He has spoken to me before he got 
into the carriage. — Have you seen my brother? — I have 
seen him, before I went on board (e^e i^ in — flteg) the ship. 

BXBBCISB 175. 

How has my child behaved ? — It has behaved very well. — 
How has my brother behaved to you ? — He has behaved verv 
well to me, for he behaves well to everybody. — ^Is it wortL 
the trouble to write to this man ?— It is not worth the trouble 
to write to him. — Is it worth the trouble to alight from the 
carriage to buy a cake ? — It is not worth the trouble, for it ia 
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not yet long since we have eaten* — Is it worth the trouble to 
get off the horse in order to give some to this poor (man) ? — 
Yes, for he appears to want it, but you can give him some- 
thing without getting off the horse. — Is it better to go to the 
theatre than to study ? — It is better to do this than that.--^ 
Is it better to learn to read than to speak German ? — It is 
not worth the trouble to kam reading it without learning 
how to sp^ak it.->-Is it better to go to sleep than to go for a 
walk? — It is better to do this than (to do) that. — Is it better 
to get into a carriage or on board a ship ? — It is not wortb 
the trouble to get into a carriage or on board a ship, if ouie 
has no mind to travel. 



EIGHTIETH LESSON— acJtjfgBte ItcOmu 

To hire a room. (Srin Bimmer mtet^en. 

Have you hired a room ? ^Un Site ein Simmer gemiet^et ? 

I have hired one. Sc^ ^a6e etn< gemiet^et. 

To rid oneself of somebody. fStd^ Semanten loom ^Ife fc^affien 

(^ is the dative). 

I have rid myself of him. f^ ^oBe il^n site «om ^olfe gefid^fft. 

To part with, to dismiss. 9l6fi^affen (governs the Aco.) 

Have you the intention to part 0ua ®ie %t\09nvn, Siftt $fccbc tiSbp^ 

with your horsea? f<^affen ? 

I have already parted with them. 3^ ^aBe jte fc^on abg(fd[iafft. 

He has parted with his carriage. Chr ^at feinen SSagen aBgefdfafft 

Have you dismissed yoar servant? ^aBcn @ic 3^tcn ^ebienten abgef^afft? 

Have you got rid of yoar daiaaged @inb ^ie Sfpsm wctfcbcnen Bvktt (oft 

sugar ? gctootben ? 

I have got ricl of it. ^ bin i^n hi gnpin^bm. 

To get rid of. )ge« tpcrkf n» 

To hope. ^offen. 

Do yon hope to find him there t ^effni 6te, i§n ta 3U finben ? 

I hope so. 34> ^offe cd.. 

Hoping and wilting makes many a ^ofen unb barren mad^t mand^en mm 

man a fooL 9latren (see Less. 42, Rem. B.). 

To wait. fatten. 

To change. Saufi^cn (in an absolute sense). 

To exchange. { SS?"gJi' 
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To exchange somethiDg for aome- 

thin^. 
r exchange my hat for hia. 

To pat on the hat. 
To pat on HaeB. 

(To tie itKind), to pat on a cra?at. 

Do you put on anoHier hat? 
He pats on other linen. 
He changes his linen. 
I ptit on another cravat. 
I change my cravat. 

To change one*8 clothes. 

He puts on other clothes. 
He changes his clothes. 
He puts on another shirt. 
He changes his shirt. 
To take another horse. 
Tu change one's horse. 

To change. 
To change the horses. 
To change a piece of money. 
To correspond with somebody. 
Do you correspond with my father? 

I correspond with him. 

TomiSL. 

Under. Among. 

I mix among the people, 
fie mixes among the soldiers. 

To recognise. To know again. 

Do yon know this man? 

I have not seen him for such a 

long time, that I do not know 

him again. 



{ 



Qftwa< gegc* ttmi Mttottfi^cn oUt 

umtauf(^en. 
3d^ taufc^e meinett <Qttt gegen ben 

fdnt jen um. 

SBdfd^c (collective feminine noun) 

aniegrn. 
(Sin ^aiitudf umBinben* (past part. 

geBunb€n, imperf. Banb^. 
€iet^en Sic etnen antcen 4ut auf ? 
Gc (egt iiitfft) aitbm 2Bdf(^ an. 
(St Yot^tit fme SBAfdfic 
S^ binbe ein anbcrc4 <$aUttt4 am. 
3(^ mta)\it tea ^aUta^. 
@i(^ umfleiben. 
^ie JHeibrt med^feln. 
(St Heibct fi(^ um. 
(St »e(^f(U fane JtUtbcr. 
(St ^itht eta anberee <&emb ox. 
(St ivec^felt fein ^emb. 
d^in anttvts $fecb ne^men. 
S><a $ferb roti^tUu 

S)te $fetbe axc^fedt. 
<Stn.@tud eOb Hft^ftlTU 
Stiefe mtt 3emanbcm totC^An* 
SSeci^fcln &u ^tiefc mit metncm 

ajatcr. 
3<^ totd^iit Stiefe mU tJ^ 

Untet (preposition governing the 
dat. and ace). 
^ mtfcf^e m\efy vmttt bie Setite. 
(St mifc^t fid^ untcr bie @otbateit. 

( Siebetetfennett* (imperf. etfonntc). 
^i Qrtfennot. 

(Stfcnnen ®ie biefca Sfltmu^ 
3(9 l^oBe i^n f<9[on fo toige ni^t ficfcftar 
bap t(f> il^n aiiH^t tvitbamfeanc 



EXERCISE 176. 

Have yon alreadly hired a room f-^I httre abeadj hired 
one.-«Where have you hired it?—- 1 have hired it at numher 

k2 
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one hundred and fifty-one, William Street. — From wliom 
have you hired it ? — From the man whose son has sold yon a 
horse. — For whom has your father hired a room ? — ^He has 
hired one for his son who has just arrived from Germany. — 
Have you at last rid yourself of this man ? — I have rid my- 
self of him. — ^Why has your father parted with his horses ? 
— Because he does no longer want them. — Have you dis- 
missed your servant ? — I have dismissed him, for he did not 
serve me well. — Why have you parted with your carnage ? — 
Because I do no longer travel. — Has your merchant at last 
succeeded in getting rid of his damaged sugar ? — He has snc- 
ceeded in getting rid of it. — Has he sold it on credit ? — He 
could sell it for ready money, so that he has not sold it on 
credit. — Do you hope to arrive early in Paris ? — I hope to 
arrive there at a quarter past eight, for my father expects me 
this evening.— For what have you exchanged the carriage 
which you did no longer use ? — I have exchanged it for a fine 
Arahian horse. — Will you exchange your book for mine ? — I 
cannot, for I want it to study German. — Why do you take 
off your hat ? — I take it off, because I see my old writing 
master coming. — Do you change your hat in order to go to 
the market? — I do not change it in order to go to the 
market^ but in order to go to the great concert. 

EXBBCISB 177. 

Why does your father change his clothes ? — He will go to 
the King, so that he must change them. — Have you put on 
another hat in order to go to the English captain's ? — I have 
put on another, but I have neither changed my coat nor my 
boots. — How many times a-day dost thou change thy 
clothes? — I change them to dine, and when I go to the 
theatre. — Do you often change your shirt? — I change it 
when I go to the ball. — When does your father change his 
shirt ? — He changes it every morning. — Does he change his 
crayat as often as you ? — He changes it more often than I, 
for he changes it six times a-day. — Did you often change your 
horses when you travelled to Vienna? — I changed them every 
third hour (atU brei ©tunben). — Will you change me this 
gold-piece (©Dlbflii^) ?— I will change it (for) you; what 
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sort of money do you want for it ? — I want thalers, florins 
and kreutzers. — Do you correspond with my friend ? — I cor- 
respond with him. — How long is it already since you have 
been corresponding with my brother ? — It is soon six years 
since I have been corresponding wiih him. — Why do you 
mix with these people? — I mix with them in order to know 
what they say of me. — Have you recognised my father ? — 
I had not seen him for so long a time, that I did not recog- 
nise him. — Do you still speak German ? — I have not spoken 
it for so long a time, that I have almost forgotten it. — 
•* There are many fools (plitr. Shorten) among you country 
people, are there not (nid^t rca^r) V a philosopher asked the 
other day (ueulid)) a peasant. — This one answered him : " Sir, 
there are such (roelc^e) in all classes (ber @tanb)." — " (The) 
fools sometimes say the truth," (pit SBa^r^eit) said the 
philosopher. 



EIGHTY-FIRST LESSON-ffifn tinb acfttjfsste 

Uttiian. 

To find oneself, to be. > &^ (efin^eii,* (imperf. fant). 

I find myeelf (I am) welL 3<^ UfinU m\^ tool^L 

How is your father ? SBie Ufinttt flify S^x ^m SBatet ? 

Remark. — ^The words "^err, (Sir), JJrau, (Madam), and 
Srdutein, (Miss), are often used in German for the sake of 
politeness, where they are not used in English. Examples : 

Your brother. Sfyc ^erc Sntbet. 

Tour cousin. Sfft ^crr 93ett(r. 

Your brothers. 3^ ^crren ffirflbcc 

He is ill Ofv Bcfinbet ^tfy HUU 

To detain oneself, to stay. &v^ auf^atten* (imperf. ^telt). 

Have you stayed long in Vienna? ^oBen @te fl^ lange in SBien aufge* 

fatten? 
I have stayed there but three days. 3(^ t}aU mid^ nut ktei Slagc ba aufgc* 

foften. 
Where does your brother stay at SBo ^dlt fld^ S^t ^tn Srubet gegen* 
present ? tsartig auf ? 
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At present 

To mock or find fault with some- 
body or sometbing. 
To make sport of somebody. 
He mocks everybody. 

To earn, to gun. 

To gain one's life, to (earn one'« 
bread). 

To maintain one's self with. 

I maintain myself with working. 

He maintains himself with writing. 

I earn my money with working. 

How does this man maintain him- 
self? 

To spill. 
He has spilt the wine on the table. 

To stand. 

The wine stands on the table. 
Has your father already departed ? 
He is ready to start 

Ready. 
To make ready, to prepare. 
To get one's sdf ready. 
. To hold one's self ready. 
To split. To pierce. 

To pierce somebody's heart 
You pierce this man's heart. 

To hang (active verb). 
To hang (neuter verb). 

Did my httt hang on the nail? 
It hung there. 
I hang it on the nail. 
The thief has been hanged. 
Who has hung the basket on flie 
tree ? 

The thief, the robber. 
The patient 



€>td^ il^er 3emanben (or thoai) asf* 

l^alten. 
eklf thct demanben (afUg maiden. 
ttt l^Alt fU| fiber Sckcrmaiit oaf. 

IBerbiciiai (gctmnnen* past part gc* 
kDomtoi, imperf. getoaon). 
&na l^rolD txtttenen (or tmaUn). 

@t(^ crn&l^en mit. 

3c^ ern&^ mtd^ wit 9tMUtu 

dx emft^tt fi^ rak ^ifytnben. 

5/^ 'ottlknt mm Q^tit mit StrBctten. 

aBomit ttn^xt ^ t^itfer SRatm? 

SSergtefen* (past part, vetgoffov 
imp. verao^). 
9t l^at \>tn SBcin anf ben S^fi^ Mt^flffea 
(motion). 

ett^tn* (past part geflonbcn. imp. 
flanb). 
S^ mew Mt ouf Um Zxfifyt (rest). 
Sjl 3^1 ^ert abater fc^ion aBgmtfl ? 
<St ift bttat abjuteifen. 

?6tmt. 
fBttctttn. 

6t(^ 9ct<H oiai!|ciu 
Cic^ (ecett ^alten. 
Ser^aften. fDurd^ioftcn. 

3emaitbem bod ^et| burc^Bo^reiu 
^ie bttr(^o^tcB bkfaa SfUamt boi 
J&erj. 

Wgcn* (past part gc^goi, 
imperfect l^ing). 
^iig mein $ut an bem Sloget? 
^t ^tng baraiu 
3^ ^Ange i^n an ben 9>hget. 
!X)er S)te( tfi gel^Angt voottnu 
9ks l^t bctt St9th an ben SQaum gC' 
^Angt 7 

. Ber S){e(, ^cr Stftuiet. 

bet patient (see Less. 56, note * 
p. 162). 
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!Ratber, tolerably, pretty. Sitmli^, (fo siemlu})* 

It is tolerably late^ 9i tft jiemlid^ f))At. 

It is preity for. Qi ifl jiemfid^ tvett. 

BXERCI8B 178. 

Bow is your father? — He is so so (Lesson 47). — How is 
our patient ? — ^To-day he is a little better than yesterday. — 
Is it already long since you have seen your brothers ? — I have 
seen them two days ago. — How were they ? — ^They were very 
well. — How art thou ? — ^I am not ill. — How long is it since 
your brother has been learning German? — It is but three 
months that he has been learning it. — Does he already speak 
it ? — ^He speaks, reads, and writes it already, better than your 
cousin who has been learning it these five years. — Is it 
already a long time since you have not heard of my uncle ? — 
It is scarcely three months since I have heard of him. — 
Where did he stay then (bamalfl) ? — He stayed then at Berlin, 
but at present he is in London. — Do you Hke to speak to my 
unde ?-*— I like very much (fel^r) to sjpeak to him, but I do 
not like it {f^aU eS nici^t gem) that he mocks me. — Why does 
he mock you? — He mocks me because I speak badly. — ^Why 
has your brother no friends? — He has none because he 
mocks everybody .-^How (©omit) do you earn your bread ? 
*^-I earn my bread with working. — Does your friend earn 
his bread with writing? — He earns it with speaking and 
writing. — Do these gentlemen maintain themselves with 
working ? — ^They maintain themselves with doing nothing, for 
they are too idle to work. 



EIGHTY-SECOND LESSON— Ztnei onti adbtjfflrte 

%zttion. 

To dottbt something. ^n tvmai givetfetn (governs att 

with the dative). 
Do you doubt it ? Stoetfttn @te baran ? 

I doubt it. ^^ i'mtxfit baran. 

I do not doubt it. 3c^ iiuei^e nic|^t baran. 

What do you doubt ? SBotan jioftfcfn <^ie ? 
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I doubt what this man has said. 
To agree oq something. 



To consent to something, to admit. 
Do > oil adcnit it ? 
I admit it. 



gefagt ^at. 

i)An, ' or tDfgen etnxtf, cimg (or 
ein<) mertcn. 
Chtt)aS ringfflebeii (gugeien). 
QkHtf^n @ie ti ? 

3d|) geflebe ti (or i<l|^ B^f^^^ cS cfav or 
xO) qtht ti ju). 
How much have yon paid for this ISBieiotel f^abtn @ie fur biefen ^vt 

hat? bfjablt? 

I have paid three thalers for it. 3(^ |fal)e ^rei Scaler bafur Beja^tt. 

Remark. — The prepositions urn and fur are used to express 
the price of a something. 

I have bought this horse for five 3(^ t^aU biefe« ^fttt fur (or tan) fiaf 
hundred francs. 



The price. 
Have you agreed on the price ? 

We have agreed on it. 

On what have you agreed ? 

On the price. 



^untett 9tanfcn gefauft. 

ber ^xni. 
6tnb @ie fiber ten ^mi (or toegen bef 

^reifel) etnig getoorben ? 
SBtr finb batiibcc (bctiocgcn) ctBtg 

gctoorbcn. 
flBor&bet (ivettoegen) finb e>ie einig 

gctoorben ? 
llbet ben ^x6» (locgen U8 ^Mfc')* 



On account of. 
Do you admit your mistake ? 
I admit it. 
I admit that it is a mistake. 



SBegen (governs the genitive). 

Gefle^cn <Sie 3^ren 9ef»(er ein? 

SOf gcflebe i^n ein. 

3(^ geflel^e baf e< ein Sel^Ier ifl. 

X / J { ^^^ t>erg(et(^en' (past part. )oaal\Aes, 
To come to an agreement, (under- J ^^^^^ ^gij^j, *^ "^ 

standmg). ( ^^ vcreintgen. 

QrinunVtgett. 
3<^ iBtllige ein, ba^in gu ge^en. 
Snbeffen (beffcn nngeo^td; jjebMf^ 
bod^). 
9Bal ffic JKetber trAgt cc t 
Qrr ttAgt \^bnt Jtlciber. 

(Slcgen mrine Oetool^nl^eit, (femi- 
nine noun, plur en). 

8Bic gemd|n(t(^. 

bet <>anbeBgenof (gen. en). 



To consent. 
I consent to go there. 

However, neyerthdesa. 

What clothes does he weart 
He wears fine clothes. 

Against my custom. 

As usually. 

The partner (in business). 



To perceive (become aware oQ fStnoi mecfen (geivo^ loeiten, \tfie^\ 

something, to obsenre. 
Do you observe that ? S^eifen 6ic bol ? 
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1 do observe H. 5^ mctfc d. 

Have you observed that ? 4aBtn @te ^at gemecit ? 

Have you seen what he has done t ^aUn etc gefel^en, tvof K 0€t^ 

l^at? 

I have seen it. 3^ ^a^ tB gefc^ 

To gness, to expect SBnmutf^n (^offcn). 

Do yon expect to receive a letter IBcrmut^en @ie cinen Sticf mi S^um 

from your nnde ? C^eim gu et^alten ? 

I hope so. 3d^ l^offe e<. 

He expects it. (Er Mtmutl^ct d. 

Have we expected it ? ^ohm nnv e« vcrmut^? 

"We have expected it. SBit j^oien d Mtntut^. 

To procure (for one's self). 6t<^ Mcf^^affen. 

I cannot procure any monfcy. 30f team mir fein ®e(b toerfc^affcn. 

He cannot procure (get) anything <5t tann f^ nic^tf ju ejfen vcrfc^affnu 
to ^ 



BXBBCI8B 179. 

How hayeyoa earned that money ? — I have earned it with 
working. — ^\^at have you done with your wine 7 — I have 
spilt it on the table, where is yours ? — It is on the great 
table in my little room, but you must not drink of it, for I 
most keep it for my father who is ill. — ^Are you ready to 
start with me ? — I am. — Does your uncle start with us 7 — He 
starts with us if he^will. — ^Will you tell him to hold himself 
ready (er foQ f!(^ Bmit l^altm) to start to-morrow at six 
o'clock in the evening 7 — I vnll tell (it) him. — Why do you 
mock that man? — I have no intention to mock him. — I beg 
you not to do it, for you pierce his heart if you do it. — Why 
have they hanged that man 7 — They have hanged him be- 
cause he had killed somebody. — Have they hanged the man 
who had stolen a horse from your brother? — They have 
punished him, but they have not hanged him, for they only 
hang robbers in our country (6ei und). — ^Where have you 
found my coat ? — I have found it in the blue room, it hung 
on a great nail. — ^Will you hang my hat on the tree 7 — I will 
hang it there. 

BXBBCISB 180. 

Do you doubt what I tell you? — I do not doubt it. — Do 
you doubt what that man has told you 7 — I doubt it, for he 
often says what is not true (wa^t). — ^Why have you not kept 
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s 

your promise? — I do no longer know what I have promised. 
— ^Have you not promised to take us to the concert on 
Thursday ? — I admit that I have heen wrong in promising (it) 
you ; however, the concert has not yet taken place. — Does 
your hrother admit hit fault ? — He admits it^ — What does 
yowr uncle say to this letter ? — ^Hc says that it is very well 
written, hut he admits that he has heen wrong in sending if 
to the captain. — Do you admit your fault now ? — I admit 
that it is a &ult. — Have you at last bougld; the horse which 
you wanted to buy ?-*-! have not bought it» for I could not 
procure the money. 



EIGHTY-THIRD LESSON— ffitrf witl aWbtjfflrte 

S^ectfoit. 

^ A. — The English present participle, when preceded by 
a preposition or conjunction, cannot be rendered in German 
by the same participle, but the phrase must be turned some 
other way. Examples : 

After having read (whea I had 9l»il^m kfy qdtfm ^mim 
read). 

After having cot the bread (alter 9ta^Um n \>(a Qrtfb scfc^mttCB fotte. 

he had cnt the bread). 
After having eaten (after he had 9la^tm ct segelffn ^attt, 

eaten). 

After having cut rayaelf. 9lai^bem k^ mk^ acft^alttcii "^tMt, 

After having dressed yonnelf. VtaOjIUm €i« fid^ an^t^tn ^atttn. 

After having retired from the fire. 0la<ibem ct fkf^ Mm Seaec cotfccot 

^otte. 
^u^ J*^°* ■^•^^^ (thyself). 9tatfy\>m ©a *SA^ wfltt Jotteft 

After having warmed himidt Slm^bcm it fUfy gcttOimt 9atte. 

Before rtarting. Qfc ^ aBtttfc 

, IT B- — ^The nominative (suWect) is placed after its verb in 
tne second part of a compound sentence. Examples : 

After having read I hreakfasted. 9la^Um i^ ^Ot^tn ^t, ftSiftvOtt 

Aft*r li ^* 

Q^t '^^■g dresaed, yea went 9Uu!fyUm 6ie f^ aUQit^at gotten. 

After 'h»vl gingta 6t< «!l. 

TOng cot the hrcad, he eat 8M^«n er ba» fBttUt fieftfinitteft hatti, 
"**^ {<^atttctM9ietf#. 
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After hcviog ratd tbe letter, Im 9la#baR cr ^m Mcf gelcfcit l^«tt(^ 

said. fiigte rr. 

Before starting I will see my dul- G^e ufi abretfc, t&iXi kfy wo^ dmal 
once mne. mnm Stinux ft^tn. 



Rbmaiui. — ^This transposition of the nominative does not 
take place when the phrase k inv^rsed* Examples : 

He cat the meat after having cat On fc^nitt ba< 3(etf(^, tuu^tem tt bol 
the bread. Scob gcf(|^nitten ^atte. 

What did he do after haying SBaC t^otcr, ndi^tcm et gegefTeit'^attc? 
eaten? 

He vent to bed. Ore glng gu flSctte. 

THB VOLLOWINO TBBB8 GOTBRK TRE PaKPOSITXOlT fAit WITB 

TBB ACCtJSATITS. 

To be afflicted at, ta be aonrj Cor, e«| icttftbca, jl^ cttoof UttSM 

fan. 
Are you afflicted at my finend's 6tnt @ieil(crben!&bmHiic<9rettnb(l 

death? (ctrftBt? 

I am very much afflicted at it. S^ im fe^ BctcOBt totuict. 

At what is your fttber afflicted? ffifcuHtBdrit^ {l(^ 3^ ^Kt JBotecf 

Chance (accident), death. Ut SsfnlCbet Sob. 

7odie,thoadiest,bediei. €St(ttai* ^ fHrHt «r ^tt(t, (past 

part, %tft9tUn, imp. ^tB). 

To cODplam of somebody or some- 9ii^ A^et Scmaaben obcc etooe Beflogea 

thing. (befc^ioereti). 

Do you complain of my friend? Qeflagen 9k ^tfy tbn meiaen 9canib? 

I complain of him. 3(^ Itflagc «ll^ uict i^iu 

Of wbora do you complain ? 6to tmn Mtefm ^ic fl(^ ? 

Of what does yoor brother ooni- S&oruto fttfi^mct fu^ 3tc ^aibct? 

plain? 

To be astonished at something. &\^ HJkc tttoai tsuntetn. 

Are yon astonished at what I ha?e SEBunbem @te fle^ aBcr bol^ wol lt( 

done? gct^nfflfec? 

I am astonished at it. dd^ loanbete ntu^ baruBcr. 

At what are yoo astonished ? SBocuUx nmnbem @te fi(|» ? 

To be agreeable (to be glad oQ. Steb fttit. 

To give pain (to be sorry for). Setb (tl^n) fdiu 

I am glad of it. t^< tH ittir Itc6* 

I am sorry for it -[(tl t^ut (iH) mit Bcib. 

I am glad to hear that yoor father Gr< \^ mir iith )u Mnui^tneii, baf 3$r 

is well. 4rtr ^ottc fi^ mo^i befinbet. 

To hear. fBetncBmen.* 

Dear« sad. aicb, trautij. 
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The prince, the connt, the hazon. S)ct Silcjl (fhitq), bee Chraf,* ttt 

To pronounce. 9lu6fVr«|^.* 

The Saxon, the Prussian, the Ana- Ut ^a^ft, Ux fPrcuf e; Ut OcfU 

trian. ret(^. 

Saxony, Prussia, Austria. 6a(^fen, ^uf en, Cefhtid^. 

The Chziatian, the Jew, the Negro, bet d^xift, bee Zvnt, bet Sleget (bcr 

3){o^c, gen. en). 

XZBECIBE 181. 

Has your father at last bought the house? — ^Hehas not 
bought iU for he has not been able to agree on the price. — 
Have yon at last agreed on the price of this carriage ? — ^We 
have agreed on it. — How much have you paid for it ?-— I have 
paid for it fifteen hundred francs. — ^What hast thou bought 
to-day ? — I have bought three beautiful paintings, a pretty 
gold ring, and two pairs of thread stockings. — At what price 
have you bought the paintings ? — I have bought them for 
seven hundred francs. — Do you find that they are dear ? — ^I 
do not (find it). — Have you come to an understanding with 
your partner ? — I have come to an understanding with him. 
— Does he consent to pay you the price of the ship 7 — He 
consents to pay it me. — Do you consent to go to England ?— 
I consent to go there. — Have you again seen your old friend ? 
— I have seen him again. — Have you known him again ? — ^I 
did almost not know him again, for against his custom he 
wears a long sword. — How is he ? — He is very well. — What 
clothes does he wear f — He wears beautiful new clothes. — 
Have you become aware of what your boy has dcme ? — I 
have become aware of it. — Have you punished him for it 
(bafur) ? — I have not punished him for it, because he has 
admitted his fault.: — Has your father already written to you 1 
— Not yet, but I expect to receive a letter from him to-day. 
— Of what do you complain ?— ^I complain of this (baruSer) 
that I cannot procure any money. — ^Why do these poor people 
complain ? — ^They complain because they cannot procure for 
themselves anythiiig to eat. — How are your parents ? — They 
are, as usually, very well.*-How is your unde ? — ^He is better 

^ The aabstantives Sficft, $nn^ Orof, take en in all the other cases. 
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than nsnally. — Have you already receired a letter from yonr 
friend who is in Berlin? — I have written to him already 
several times^ however he has not yet answered me. 

XZBBCI8B 182. 

What did yon do when you had finished your letter f — ^I 
went to my brother, and he took me to the theatre, where I 
had the pleasure to find a friend of mine, whom I had not ' 
seen these ten years. — What didst thou do when thou didst get 
up this morning ? — ^After having read the letter of the Polish 
count, I went out to see the Prince's theatre which I had 
not yet seen. — ^What did your father do, when he had break- 
fasted ? — He shaved and went out. — ^What did your friend 
do, when he had taken a walk 7 — He went to the baron. — 
Did the baron cut the meat after having cut the bread ? — He 
cut the bread after having cut the meat. — When do you 
start ? — I start not before (erji) to-morrow, for before starting 
I will once more see my good friends. — What did your chil- 
dren do when they had breakfasted ? — ^They went for a walk 
with their dear teacher. — ^Where did your uncle go, after 
having* warmed himself? — He went nowhere, when he had 
warmed himself he undressed (himself) and went to bed. — 
At what hour has he sot up ? — He has got up at sunrise. — 
Have you awoke him? — I was not obliged to awake him, 
for he got up before me (Oat). — What did your cousin do 
when he heard of the death of his best friend ? — He was very 
much afflicted and went to bed without saying a word.— 
Have you shaved before breakfasting ? — I shaved after I had 
breakfasted. — Did you go to bed after you had supped ? — 
After having supped I wrote my letters, and when I had 
written them I went to bed. — At what are vou afflicted ? — I 
am afflicted at that accident. — Are you afflicted at your rela- 
tive's death ? — I am very much afflicted at it. — Of what do 
you complain? — I complain of your boy. — Why do you 
complain of him? —Because he has killed the pretty dog^ 
which I had received from my friends.— Of what has your 
uncle complained ? — He has complained of what you have 
done. — Has he complained of the letter which I have written 
him ? — He has complained of it. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH LESSON— Fiet taOl 9t|^tj^ 

OXCLBNBIOir ox IBMUrUTB fiUBBTANTIYBS* 

VOU* GBir. OAT. Aoe. 

Sinjf. The Me bet bet bte 

Flur. The bie ber bm Me 

I. SINGITLAE. 

RxjLK. — ^All Gennan feminine sobstuntiyes^ withont excep- 
tion, as well as all feminine foreign words, adopted in the 
German language, sneh as : bie 9orm, the shape j bie Ook, 
the line, are invariable in the singular. £z : iV. Me Srou, 
the woman; G. ber S^rau, of the taoman; D. bee Btm, to the 
woman ; A, bie fifrau, the woman, 

II. PLUKAL. 

Bulb. — Feminine substantives take en or n in all cases of 
the plural (those terminating in e, el, er, take n, the rest rn) 
and do not soften the radical vowel. 

There are two exceptions to this rule, viz : . 

1. The two substantives bie Sautter, the mother i and bie 
Softer, the daughter; soften, in the plural, the radical vowd 
without adding anything, except the usual n in the dative. 
Plur. bie WiXXttf the mothers, bie ^(^ter, the daughters. 

2. Those monosyllabic feminine' substantives which contam 
the vowel a or u, are, in the plural, declined like masculines* 
i.e., they soften the radical vowel and take in all cases 4ui t. 
(Dat. en).* 

SING. PLUa. 

The door, the doors. Me 5^{ire, Me ^fireit. 

The bottle, the bottles. bie Slafd^e, Me S^lofi^em 

The fork, the forks. bie ®a6e(n, Me &aUln. 

The pen, the pens. bie BtM, Me 9ebem* 

The hand, the hands. Me «£)anb, Me «&dnbe. 

The nut, the nuts. bie ^lufl, Me 9lu{fe. 

* TtaoB6 snbstanttTes whiob do not follow this rule, will be «pedaU| 
nuurked in thiB work. 
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She^llMgr e\t, fU (see tlie ttble of penonal 

pronouns, Less. 30). 

she? i&atlle? 

She ha& Cite ^at. 

She has nol,. etc ^at nlOfL 

lave they ? ^aben fie f 

rhey have. eie ^oben. 

rhey hawe not 6ie l^abeti nk^ 

MOV. 6BM. DAT. ACC 

?tn^. my (fern.) meinf metner metner metne 

P^ur. mj (fern.) meine meine meium melne 

Reuabk a. — ^All the possessive pronouns in the feminine 
gender are declined in this manner as : betne, thy ; f^ine, 
his; 1^X9, hers; unfere, our; (Sucre, your; it^xt, their. 
The father and his son or daughter. 5Det '^ater unb fetn @o$n «bcc feiiif 

The mother and her son or dangh- IDie SRuttn unb il^ C^o^n cbet Qte 

ter. Siixlter. 

The child and his brother or lifter* 2Cad Jtinb unb fettt 93tuber obcc feioe 

@(^tt)eftev. 

SINQ* PLUB. 

My door, my doors. SReine ^^iire, meitie ^^itren. 

Thy fort, thy forks. Seine ©abet, beine ©abeln. 

His pen, his pens. Seine Seber, feine J^ebern. 

Her brother, her brothers. 3^r ^ruber, t^re SBrfiber. 

Their sister, their sisters. Sl^re <Sc^n?efler; i^re ®(i;we{tem. 

THB ADJKCTIYB WITB THE DEFINITE AKTIOLE IN THE FEMININE 

GENDER. 

SING. PLU&. 

Nom. the good. bie gute, bie guten. 

Gen. of the good. ber guten, bet guten» 

Dat. to the good. ber guten, ben guten. 

Ace. the good. bie gute, bie guten. 

Rbmabk B^— An adjectiye preceded by a possessive pro- 
noun in the feminine gender, such as : meine; beine, &c.» is 
declined exactly as when preceded by the definite article. 

My good linen. SRetne gute iBeintvanb. 

The right bnuL 5Die tcdf^te ^anb. ~ 

The left hand. a>ie Un!e «anb. 
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The tongue, the laagntge. 

The street. 

The town, city. 

The woman, wife, (ladj). 

The girl. 

(The) Miss. 

My right hand pains me. 

His left hand pains him. 

The room (chamber). 

The front room. 
The back room. 
The silk, the silk-stocking. 



2)te 3ungt \k ^Spta^ 
S)ie <S>trajl e. 
S)ie ®tabt. 

S)ie Srau (takes in the phral 
without softening the Towel). 

IDad Srdulein. 

9Rir fd(>mer)t bte xe^U •Oanb.* 
3^m ^ifymnit tie Itnfe 4ai)b. , 
IDie StuH (ta« Simmer, 1»k Stammtt, 
ta6 (^emad>).f 

IDte @tube wtn j^erottl. 

SHe ©tube ^tntenan<. 

S)te @eite, ter feibenc &itinn)f. 



THK ADJBCTIYS WITHOUT THB AKTICLB IN THE FXMINIKX eXVPIB* 

N0M.9 OEN. DAT. ACC. 



iS^tn^. goods &c. gute 
PZvr. goody &c. gute 

Good soup. 

Bad pens. 

Beautiful linen shirts. 



guttr gutet 

gutet guten 

(Butt 6tH)t>e. 

6(^(e(^te 9ebem. 

@(f)5ne leintvanbene ^^emfeOL 



gute 
gute 



THB ADJBCTIYB WITH THB INDEriNITR ABTICLB IN THB FBlflNIKB 

OENDEB. 



A good /^'^- *l"*9"|* 
« I Acc. cine gute 



Gen. einer guten 
Dat. einer guten 



THB VOLLOWINO FB0N0UN8 ARE DECLINED LIKE THB OSVI- 

NITE ARTICLE. 



This, that (fern.). 

Some, a few, several (fem.)« 

Which (fern.). 

All. 

Many. 



fciffe, iene. 

eintge, et(t($e, mel^re or mel^tcrc (the 

latter is the more usual), 
toelc^e. 
aUt. 
maiu^er, man(^ man^. 



* When the sensation expressed by the- verb is felt only in a certain 
part of the whole, the name of the person is put in the dative. 

t ®tuBe is a sitting-room with a fire-place; Simmer means room in 
general, with or without a fire-place ; J^ammer is a little room without a 
fire-place, where various thin g» are kept, hence Jtleiterfammcr, wardrobe; 
SobciiTammct, gmretj etc. QttmaSf is only said of the iq[»artmenta of a 
castle or palace. 
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Snbfte is declined like an adjective. 

That one (the) ivho, or whom, or Me, mU^, ^enigc^ ivd^e. 
which. 

Rbmabk G. — ^All adjectives, ordinal numerals and pro- 
nominal adjectives have, in the plural, the same termtnations 
for all the three genders. (See Lesson 20.) 

OBSBRYATioN.*-In ordcr to properly know the declension 
of adjectives, ordinal, numeral dnd pronominal adjectives, it 
is sulhcieat to make oneself familiar with the definite article ; 
for whenever an adjective is preceded by a word showing the 
characteristic terminations of the definite article, it takes en 
in all cases, except in the nominative singular of all genders 
and in the accusative of the feminine and neuter, where it 
takes e (Lesson 20). The adjective itself, on the contrary, 
assumes the characteristic terminations, when it stands before 
a substantive alone* or when preceded by a word, which does 
not itself show the characteristic terminations of the definite 
article, such as, ein, mein, fein, &c., in the nominative of the 
masculine and nominative and accusative of the neuter. 

For example, the nominative etn of the masculine and 
neuter not showing the characteristic terminations of the 
article which are er for the masculine, and e for the neuter, 
the adjective itself takes those terminations : iSin guter fDlann, 
ein fluteS ^inb. 

The characteristic termination of the masculine (in the 
nominative singular), is er, that of the neuter is ed, and that 
of the feminine e ; consequently, to give a word the charac- 
teristic termination of the feminine, it is sufficient to give it 
an e. Es : Masc. and neut. biefer, biefed, feminine biefe ; masc. 
and neut. Jener, iened, feminine jiene. 

Have you my pen ? ^oibtn Gie meitie flfebct ? 

No, Madam, I have it not 9lein, fDla\)am (gnftbige Scout), x(fy 

^fyibt fit lAtfyt 

* Except in the geoiUve singular of the masculine and neuter, which 
tskes en, and of the nominative and accusative of the neuter which take 
tf instead of aS. (See Lesson 20). 

t A lady of noble birth or high rank is addressed by gnAbtge %xw, 
gracious lady. 

8 
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Which bottle haye. yon broken? SBtUJft 9(af<!^e '^clhm de j^tto* 

What soup has Bhe eaten? . fB^dOft ^tcppt pA He gcgcfm? 

What kind of pear have you ? SDa» fv eine a9tnte ^oben €>ie? 

What sort of linen have yon SQai fdt Sdmoattb ^cAm ek g^ 



bought ? 
Do you see my filter ? 
I see her. 

Have you seen my sisters ? 
Ko« Miss, I haye not seen them* 


faafi? 

3<i> fe|e He. 

9l(in, mein SvAulctB, i^ 1^ IMai^t 
gefel^cn. 


The nose, the butter. 
The soup, the napkin. 

To think (consider) one's self 

learned. 
Many a one thinks himself learned 

who is not (so). 


tie S'lafe, tic aSutter. 
tie @u))^e, tie 6ei;»te^e (M ^Att* 

tuc^). . . •; 

€i(^ fur gel^rt IJalten. 
iii(|^ ifl. 


EXERCISE 183. '*f""**; 




Are you not astonished at what my friend has dojQ^fifl 
am very much astonished at it — At what is youc f^4dH^ 
tonished? — He is astonished at your courage. — Are y^p 
for having written to my uncle ? — On the contrary, I nf 
of it. — At what art thou afflicted? — I am notafSij^t 
my enemy's fortune, but at my friend's death .^-Hfi 
your brothers? — They are very well since several dag^a*?^ 
you glad of it ? — I am glad to hear that they find themselves 
well. — Are you a Saxon ? — No, I am a Prussian. — Do the 
Prussians like to learn French ? — They like to leari^;ito-Do 
the Prussians speak German as well as the Saxdna^^JC^e 
Saxons and Prussians speak German well, but the Ai}sm«i8 
do not pronounce it well ; nevertheless (beffen unQcac^t^t^wy 
are very good people. — ^Which day of the week do th^Tfip:** 
celebrate (feicrn) ? — They celebrate Friday, but the Cfhfistians 
celebrate Sunday, the Jews Saturday, and the negroes their 
birthday (ber ©eburtStag). 

EXERCISE 184. 

Has your sister my gold ribbon? — She has it not. — ^What 
has she ?T— She has nothing. — Has your mother anything?— 
She has a beautiful gold fork. — Do you sometimes see your 
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mo^er T — I see her oflen. — ^When have you seen your sister ? 

— ^I have seen her three months and a half ago (Lesson 70, 

Remark C)« — ^Who has my fine nuts ? — ^Your good sister has 

them. — ^Has she also my silver forks ? — She has them not. — 

Who has them? — ^Your mother has them. — Have your 

sisters had ray pens ? — They have not had them« but I beUeve 

that their children have had them. — ^Why does your brother 

•coiBiplftin ? — ^He complains because his right haud pains him. 

— Why do you complain ? — I complain because my left haud 

piuius me. — Is your sister as old as my mother ? — She is not 

iStf "bid but taller than the other (ietie). — Has your brother 

pufcbafled anything ? — :He has purchased something. — ^What 

Las he purchased? — He has bought fine linen and good pens 

-'^'Hsts he notboaght any thread stockings ? — He has bough* 

some. — -Does your sister write ? — No, Madam, she does noj 

write. — ^Why does she not write ? — Because she has a sore 

ha|id. — ^Why does our neighbour's daughter not go out ? — 

^"SbfiriAoes not go out because she has sore feet. — Why does 

^Mtitij sister speak ? — She does hot speak, because she has a 

TSirt'lftoutlu — Hast thou not seen my silver pen? — I have 

'^'iijli^ lie^n it. — Hast thou a front room ? — I have a back room, 

^'bt^'n^ brother has a front room. — Does our shoemaker's 

^Vfiftf'idready go out? — No, Miss, she does not yet go out, for 

''tli^rirstill very ill. 

;ij ^. BXBRCI8B 185. 

^:WIiich bottle has your little sister broken? — She has 

■'wdkcn that which my mother has bought yesterday. — Have 

*^J^* eaten of my soup or of my mother's? — I have neither 

Kfiiteta of this nor of that, but of my good sister's. — Have 

^yovi seen the woman who was at my house this morning ? — I 

'nave not seen her. — Has your mother hurt herself? — She 

has not hurt herself. — Have you a sore nose ? — I have not a 

sore nose but a sore hand. — Have you cut your finger ?— -No, 

Miss, I have cut my hand. — Will you give me a pen? — I will 

give you one ; will you have this or that ? — I will neither 

have this one nor that one. — Which do you want (to have) ? 

— I want that one which your sister has.— Will you have my 

mother^s good black silk, or mv sister's? — I will neither 

' s 2 
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have your inotlier*s nor your sister's, but that wHch^/you 
have. — Can you "write with this pen ? — I can write wfih it 
(Lesson 68). — ^Every woman (bag Srauenjimmet) thinks her- 
self amiable (Ite'Bendtrftrbig), and every one possesses (6e{{^n) 
self-complacency ((SIgcnIieBc). — Just as (eBen fo wie) memOnt 
Sl^annd^erfon), my dear friend ; many a one thinks hiniself 
learned, who is not; and many men surpass (ubertrrfen) 
women in vanity (bie SiteRett)* 



"»« 



EIGHTY-FIFTH LESSON— iFmiftmli atjtjfsste 

Hectton. 



To go into the kitchem 

To be in the kitchen. 
To go to church. 
To he at church. 
To go to schooL 
To be at school. 
To go into the cellar. 
To be in the cellar. 

The dancing-school* 
The comedy. 
The opera. 

To go to hunt. 
To be hunting. 

To go to the castle. 
To be at the castle. 
To go to the exchange. 
To be on the exchange. 

The bank (of a banker). 
To go fishing. 
To catch fish. 
To hunt. 
All the day. 



3n bte Stii^t gelBen (see Lesson 31^ 

p. 71, note t). 
3n bet itilAe fetn. 
3n bte ihrc^e gel^n. 
3n bet SivtAt fein. 
3n bte ®(^ule ge^en. 
3n ber ®d^ulc fein. 
3n ben SttVitt gel^en. 
3nibem iteller fein. 

bte S^anjfd^ttle. 
bte JTomobte. 
bte Opet. 

9luf bte 3agb gc)^ . . 

9luf bet 3agb fein. (See Lesson 32, 

p. 74, note *). 
9luf tea @(^lo$ gel^en.* 
9luf bem ^dilof^t fein. 
9luf bie Sorfe ge^en. 
Sluf bet ©otfe fein. 

bie Sanf (plor. ett).t 
Sifd^en ge|cn. 
^ifci^en. 
3agen. 
t€n ganjen Slag, (see Less. 93» 
p. 219» note *}. 

* The preposition auf expresses action or existence on the' surface oL^. 
body, or motion towards an elevated place. - ■ . r 

t S)i( SBanl in the sense otform^ bench, is declined according Ui tiOM^- 
84, Rule, Exception 2. 
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An the morning. 
All the evening. 
All tlie night. 
An the year, 
jyi the week. 
The whole company. 

Suddenly, all at onoe^ 

Suddenly. 

Next week. 

Last week. 

This week. 

This year. 

Tour mother. 

Yonr shter. 
Your aiaters. 

A person. 
Pains in the stomach. 
She has pains in the stomach. 
His aiater has a violent head-ache. 



ten gonjoi ^Dtocgob 
Un ganjcn 9Uenb. 
fcte ganje ffla^L 
Uii goaje 3a^. 
fek ganje SBrnf^. ^ 
tie gan^ (SkfcUfi^afl.* 
aitf cinmoL 

bte fun^ige (ni^ftt) SBm^ 
^ oortge (Dcrgongene) SBm^e. 
tiefe SS^od^ ^ 
McftI 3al^ 

S^re 3ratt Shtttec, (See Less. 81^ 

Remark). 
Shtt Srftulhn ^(^tixfler. 
Sl^te Stdulein et^toefimi. 

eine $<tfos. 
tie SRagenfci^metjen. 
€iie l^at SRagenfic^merjen. 
Geine S<^»e^ 1^ gtofe Jts)^* 



BINOULAR AND PLUBAL OF THB FEMININE. 

Some, (sing, and plur.fe»0{^ff3L^r8;£S ^"^ 
Mine, his, hers. Sing, bie tneint^e, hie feinige, bte il^rigrt- 
Ours, yours, theirs. Plur. bie unferigen, bie ^urigen, bie i^rigen 



Have you my pen or hers? 

I have hers. 

To her. 

What will yon send to the annt f 

I win send her a tart. 
Win you also send her some frnit ? 
I wUl send her some. 
Have you sent my sisters the 
books ? 



^aUn ®ie meine Sctet tfber bie 

t^rige? 
^ ^U tie i^e. 

S^ (see the table of the personal 

pronouns. Lesson 30). 
SBa< xooUtn @ie tet Wlu^mt (Hantt) 

f<$t(fen? 
3(9 toxU il^r eine Zottt fcfriden. 
SBoIlen ®ie t^ anO^ Sruc^te \^\dtn} 
^df mid i^r totltfyt fc^itf en. 
^aBen @ie meinen Sfdl^tte^cm tie 

aSui^er gefc^iift? 



* Substantives ending in ei, l^ett, feit, fc^ofl, inn (or in) and at^ are 
feminines. 

t These pronouns are declined like adjectives preceded by the definite 
article. (See Lesson 9). 
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I have sent them to them. 3ify ^al^e lie illicit gefd^. * -• ' , 

The fruit, the tart, the aunt. S>'xc %tuifyt, tic !lortc, tie 9^0K 

(Zantt), 
The peach, the strawberry. 3)ie ^firfic^e. bte GrbBeetc. 

The cherry, the cousin, the niece. 3)te Jtirfc^e, tie Safe, bte j9^d^. 
The might, power, the maid- SHe Sflaifyt, tie SRagt, tie 
servant, the newspaper. (Words eneting in ung are 

nines). 
The male relation. ^et ^[Jertvantte (declined like an 

adjective). 
The female relation. • SDie ^^Jertoanbte. 

The female neighbour, the ware. JDie fftatfyUnvHf tie fffioofci 

Bemark A.^— FeTDiniiie nouns are formed from mascdflKe 
nouns by adding the syllable inn (or in). £x : 

The actor, the actress. JDet eid^Anelec; tie ^t^osf^ieTeciiQi. 

Rehabk B. — ^When in tbis case^ the maaeullne nomt 
tains in its radical syllable one of the vowels a, e, it, thejri 
changed into a, 5^ fi, while adding the terminatioa inn (or in) 
of the feminine. Examples : 

The countess, the foolish woman, iDie 0h:aflmi, tie 9Utiln, tie 5t5^^ ' 

the cook. 
The peasant woman, the sister-itt. S)ie i99Attetittit, tie €k^Agccm9« \i-^ 

law. J ^ 

To catch a cold. S>en ^^mmp^tn beformrieil^ . , 

To have a cold. S)en @c^nupfen ^aben. 

To have a cough. S)en ^ufien ^a6en. 

I have caught a cold. 3c^ l^abe ten e^iMpftn Befomant ' '• 

The cold, the cough. S)er ^c^nu^fen, ter ^ajUn. " *k 

To make sick. Jtranf mailmen. 

It makes me sick. G< mad^t mt(^ front , 

KXBRCISB 186. 

Where is yonr cook ? — He is in his kitchen. — ^Has^ joi^r 
(female) cook already made the soup ? — She has made it, for 
it is already on the table. — ^Where is your mother? — 6hej»at 
church. — Has your sister gone to school? — She has gone 
there. — Does your mother often go to church? — She goes 
there every morning and every evening. — ^At what o'clock in 
the morning does she go to church ? — She goes there mvmion 
as she gets up. — ^At what hour does she get up ? — 6h9 gets 
up at sunrise. — Dost thou go to school to-day. — ^I.'gQ t^we. 
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— ^What dost tbou learn at school? — I learn there reading, 
writing and speaking. — ^Where is your aunt ?-- She has gone 
to the play with my little sister. — Do your sisters go to 
the opera this evening ? — ^No, Madam, tney go to the dan- 
chig^sdbiooL — Has your father gone hunting f-— He has not 
heeh able to go hunting, for he has a cold. — Do you like to 
go hunting ? — I like better to go fishing than hunting. — Is 
your father still in the country ? — Yes, Madam, he is there 
still. — ^What does he do there ? — He goes hunting and fishing. 
— Did yon go hunting when you were in the country? — I 
went hunting every day. 

BXBBCISB 187. 

How long did you stay with my mother ?— I stayed with her 
•11 the evening. — ^Is it long since you were at the castle ? — I 
kave been there last week. — Have you found there many 
peoiple %-^l h«ve found but three persons there. — ^Who were 
those three persons ? — ^They were the Count, the Countess 
and their daughter. — Are these girls as well behaved as their 
brothers ? — ^T^ey are better behaved than these. — Can your 
sbteTO speak German ? — ^They can (it) not, but they learn it. 
— Have you brought your mother anything? — I have 
brought her some good fruit (plnr.) and a ^e tart. — ^What 
has your niece brought you? — She has brought us good 
chemes, good strawberries and good peaches. — Do you like 
peaches ? — ^I hke them much (fe^r). — How many peaches has 
your cousin given yon ?«— She has given i^^ more than twen- 
ty. — ^Have you eaten many cherries this year ? — 1 hav^ eaten 
many (of them). — Have you given some to your little sister? 
— I have given her some. — "Why have you not given some to 

Sour good neighbour (fern.) ? — ^I wanted to give her some, 
ut she would not take any» because she does not like cher- 
ries. — Have thmre been many pears last year ? — ^There have 
not been many. ^ 

BZBRCISB 188. 

Why do not your sisters go to the play? — ^They cannot 
go there^ because they have a cdd, and that makes Aem 
vety sick.**^Did you sleep well last night ?— I did not sleep 
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well, for my cbildren have made too much noise in vajifHm. 
— ^Where nave you beenyesterday eyening ? — I liave been at 
my brother-in-law's. — H!ave. you seen your sister-in-law? — I 
have seen her. — How does she find herself? — ^Ycotevily 

I evening she was better than usual. — Have you played? — ^Wie 
httve not played^ but we have read good books, for my rast^- 
in-law likes reading better than playing. — Haye jovt read 
the newspaper to-day? — I have read it. — Is there anythiig 
^ new in it? — I have not read anything in it. — ^Where hi^aytfa 
been since (fettbem) I have (not) seen you? — ^I have been in 
Vienna, in London, and in Berlin.-r—Have you spoken to wj 
sister ? — I have spoken to her. — ^What does she say ? — Sle 
says that she wishes to see you-T-Wherc haye you put my 
pen ? — I have put it on the table. — Do you inteivi to see 
your aunt to-day? — I intend to see her^ for she promised *iie 
to dine at our house. — I admire this family, for the Hather is ] 
its king, and the mother its queen. — The childreitiand the * 
domestics (bad ®e{lnbe has no |)lural) are the subjtets (ber 
Untert^an, gen. en) of the state (ber ®taat). — The t&KiheTs of 
the children are the ministers (ber Sl^tnifier) who share (t^ileo) 
with the King and Queen the care (bie ®orge) of the govern- 
ment (bte Steglerung). — ^The good education (bie Stjie^ng) 
which they give to the children is the crown (bie JtcsKe) Oi 
the monarchs (ber fBlomxdf, gen. en.) 
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l^ectton. 

To salt ealgen. * 

Salt meat. ®tfat3<nce Sletfcl^ 

Fresh meat 9rif(^c< 9lt\\tfy, 

The food. S)ie 6))etfe. 

The dish. JDal ®er^t (pi. e). 

The milk. S)te midf. 

Salt meats. (Sefalgene e)>etfe8. 

MUk-food. S)i€ O^t^f^fe. 

To march. SRotfc^ircn.* 

* The verb morfi^iten takes fern as auxiliary verb, when the p^bee^ 
startiag or that of destination is mentioned, as : tie fltmee ift no^'Sftffli 
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Xo 



To Journey, to wander. 

Ite tMKrdier, the trayeller on Ibot. 

Tq gp 1^ mile. 
1*6 malce a step. 
To do a step. 
To viftke a journey. 
T^ make a speech. 

To attract. 

The load-stone attracts the inni* 
Her singing attracts me. 

To charm, to allure. 
To enqhant, to charm, 
f am charmed with it. 

The beauty. 
. Tha harmony. 
The voice. 
The power, foroeb 
The business. 

' lb do business. 

To meddle with something. 

To. mte for or about something. 
I do not meddle with other people's 

business. 
The quarrel, affUr, (commerce). 

Strange (foreign)* 
it is strange. 
He occupies himself with paintiDg. 

Painting. 
Chemistry. 
The chemist. 
Art. 

To look at somebody. 
To concern some one* 
I look at you. 



Ck^rntot (Impeif. fi^citt past part 

gefc^ritten). 
fRt\\tn, toantmi (take fna tm 

auxiliary verb), 
bcv {Retfcn^f; bet SSanbcrct (SBonboi* 

mann). 
dine Sflntt jtitfldRcgai. 
(Einen Gd^tttt mtu^ 
(linen 6(^t t^un. 
Cine fllcifc ma(^. 
Cine fkAt fatten.' 

an fi(9 gte^en* ((m]ie$(n,* ^tM^ 
jtel^).* 
S)et aRognet jtel^t bas Qftfen on lU^. 
Sit (Skfang jic^t mid^ an. 

Sod en, tetjen. 
Se^aubem, tntiMau 
Sf ^^ tatu^ ent^udt. 
bie 6c^5n]^tt. 
bit ^otmottte. 
%u ®timme. 

lea (Beff^dft (plur. e). 

^<!^afte madden. 
t Biify in tttoca mifd^en. 
1 &kfy m\t ttmai abgeben.* 

eiOf um ttwa (ef ummetn. 

Sdt mif<$e iamOf nic^t in fimnte 4Mct 

Ut 4^anbc(, * 

9remb, (fmberbot, fettfam). 
di tjl fontetbor (feltfam). 
(b gibt fid^ mtt tet S^aletei at. 

tie aOlaletei. 

bie G^rmte (e^feUxftnifl). 
ber Q^emtfet (6(|ieibceaafUer). 
tie Jtunft 

Semanbcn anfeftn.* 
Semanben angt^.* 
3d^ fc^e Gic an. 



marf(^ the army has marched to Rome ; but bit Sbmce $at ben gosgoi Xog 
norfc^ttt the army has marched all the day. 

^ f ^ <^bct in the sense of Me quarreif or /A^ ff#«ir, has a plaral, 
|k.4&nbf(t in the sense of the commerce^ it haa no pliuaL 
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The matter, tbing;. He eof^c, baS SHng (plan c). 

I do not meddle with things which 3^ mifc^e m^ m(|t in S)ingc, tok 

do not concern me. m^ti ange^en. 

What does that concern me ? fB&aS ge^t toe m\^ an ? 

inrhat does that matter to you? SUod ge^t laS ®te on? 

To repeat. SBietec^oIen. 

The repetition. tie SBieter^oIung (Leaaoa 77r 

p. 233, note *). 
The beginning, the wisdom, tiie ter Slnfaag, bie SBei^itr ^a< €Mnio^ 

study. (ba« @tubi(en). 

The goddess, the lord, the nightin- bie Q^btxin, bet ^en; bie S^oi^aS. 

gale. 
Every beginning is difficult. 9l0et Snfang ifl f(^mer. 

To create, the creation, the creator. 9<^affen* (Imperf. ft^uf, past part 

geft^affen), bie i^bt^nq, Ut 
&6fbX)i[€t. 
The benefit, the fear of the lord. bie ftBo'fyU^at, bie 9ntdft U9 ^ertn. 
The heaven (sky), the earth, soli- bee <&imme(, bte tcbe, bie Sinfamldt 

tude. 
The lesson, the eiereise, the good- bie Section, bie InfooBc. bie Wte»f 

ness, kindness. 
I have done it for yoor sake. 3(^ foBe ei.3(tcitoegen get^oit. 

Remark. — The preposition luegen may precede or iaiM 
the genitive which it governs. In the latter case, when weqim 
is placed after the genitive of personal pronouns, the letter x 
of these pronouns is changed into t, and pronoun and pte* 
position are joined to one word. It is the same with the 
prepositions ^alitn, because of, and um wUIen^/or *^'« m i^i 
which prepositions likewise govern the genitive. £s:ampks : 

Unfertioegen, unfert(at(ei^^ be- 
cause of us. 



aSetnetn>egen, m(inetl(|aIBen,/ar 

my sake. 
{Deinettoegen, belnet^atten, for 

thy sake, 
6einetn)egen, frtnet](K^I6en^ an 

his aceauni* 



(Suretkcegen, euret^at^en, on 

your account, 
S^retwegen, i^retlfiallin, for 

their aecouiU (on their ac- 

county. 



^ * Foreign words terminating in nm generally form their plural by 
changing am in en. Ex : S)ae Snbtvibuum, the individual, plnr. bie 3nli»i' 
tottea ; ba< Cftubtum. the study, plur. bie Qitubicn. 

t Abstnust nouns have no plural in German ; thus, bie Mu, iktgpod^ 
neit, bie iuibt, love, have no pluraL 
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In the same manner is said tut mtintixoiUtn, for my sake ; 
utti beinettoiUen^/or thy sake, ^c. 

He baa done it for her sake. dr ^ot el itm iftettoiHett getl^aii. 

On account of yon and your chil- S^ittU unb S^ret Jtittbet, e5m fo looM 
dren, as veil as on account of aU mrinct* unb bet meintgen ivegen, 
mys^ and mine, I have set he- l^a^e Ufy 3l^nen biefe lou^tige unb * 
fore your eyes and incolcated this itntrflglit^e SBa|rl^eit an (8emut^ 
Important and infallible troth. gefil^ unb ettigef(^drfi. 

CleaiiUnesSy nncieantinest, the m%- bit dletnlu^feit bte Untctidid^leit bie 
gistrate^ reasonable. Cbrigfeit, oetnunftig. 

Not only, but (also). 9li(^t attein, fonbern au($. 

BZBRCI8B 189* 

^Will yoa dine with us to-day ? — ^With great pleasure. — 
Whftt dishes have you ? — ^We have (a) good soup, fresh meat 
and salt meat and milk food^ — Do you like milk food ? — I 
like It better than all the other disnes.-^Are you ready to 
dine? — I am ready. — Do you intend to depart soon? — I 
intend to depart next week. — Do you journey alone ? — No, 
Madam, I joiumey with my uncle. — Do you go on foot (Les- 
son 59) or in a carriage? — ^We trarel in a carriage. — Have 
yon met any one on your last journey to Berlin ? — ^We have 
met many trayellers on foot. — How do you intend to pass 
your time this summer? — I intend to make a litde journey. 
— ilHd you walk much on your last journey ? — ^I like much 
to walk, hut my uncle likes better to go in a carriage. — Did 
he not wish to walk ? — M first he wished to walk, but after 
he had made several steps he wished to get into the carriage, 
so that I have not walked much. — What have you done at 
school to-day ? — ^We have listened to our professor who made 
a great speech on (u6et with the accusative) the goodness of 
God. — What has he said ? — ^After he had said, God ifr the' 
creator of (the) heayen and (the) earth, the fear of the Lord 
is the commencement of wisdom, he said, repetition is the 
ipother of study (bet @tubien), and a good memory is a great 
blessing of God. — Why did not you remain longer in Hol- 
land? — When I was there, the living was dear, and I 
had not enough money to stay there longer. — What sort of 
weather was it, when you were on the road from Vienna ?-— 
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It was very bad weather, for it was stormy and tBJj^^tiM^ 
mowed hard.* 

BXBRCISB 190. . 

What do von do all day long in this garden? — ^I walk in it- 
(barin). — ^Wliat attracts you? — ^The song of the 'bids 
attracts me. — ^Are there nightingales in it ? — There are ai^ne 
in it, and the harmony of their song enchants me. — ^Httre 
these nightingales more power over (ubet with the accusfttiye) 
you than the beauty of painting, or the voice of your affect 
tionate ({dttli^ mother who loves you so much ? — I confess 
the harmony of the song of these Uttle birds has more power 
over me than the most affectionate words of my dearest 
friends. — How does your niece amuse herself in her solitude? 
— She reads much and writes letters to her mother. — How 
does your uncle amuse himself in his solitude ? — He occupies 
himself with painting and with chemistry. — Does he no 
longer do any business (the plur.) ? — He does no longer do 
any, for he is too old to do any. — ^Why does he trouble liim- 
self about your affairs? — He does not generally meddle with 
other people's affairs, but he troubles himself about mine, 
bejcause he loves me. — Did your teacher make yon repeat 
your lesson to-day ? — He has made me repeat it. — ^Did you 
know it ? — ^I knew it tolerably well. — Have you also done 
any exercises ? — I have done some, but I ask you, what does 
that matter to you ? — I do not generally meddle with things 
that do not concern me, but I love you so much (fo fe||r) that 
I care very much about that which you are doing. — Does 
anybody trouble himself about you ? — Nobody troubles him- 
self about me, for I am not worth the trouble. — It is not only 
on account of (the) cleanhness, but (also) for the sake of (the) 
health, that people guard against ({iti^ l^jiten \>ox with the 
dative) uncleanliness and wash (themselves) often. 

* The pupil should rqieat here all the expressions about the weather 
which are given in Lessons 59 and 60. 
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OF TBS FUTURE. 



Tbe futui:^ tense is in German a compound tense, as in 
EgagJUsh. It is formed of the present tense of the verb 
u;ev)D|^|V i^o become), and the infinitive of that verb of which 
the future tense is to be formed. 



I shall \6r^t he will love. 
Xi&o^ wilt iov€, yoa will love. 

We shall love, they will love. 

I shall be loved. 

WiS-wtt love my mother? 

I lAiaU love her much. , 

I shall nover. love her. 

I ^hall love her when she will love 

me,. 
Shall yon go out to-day ? 
It is'dtisty (to be dusty). 
Itiiterydiisty. 
It 19 DM^y out of doors. 
Itaipol^ (to smoke). 

To go (come) in, to enter. 

WUi you go in ? 

To sit dovm. To be seated. 

I nil] isit dioiwn upon this chair. 

He iwt.upon ^his chair. 

How much money have yon left t 

I hitvi^'oner thaler left. 
I have' only ^ree thalers left. 
If I pay bini, I shall have but little 
left. 



Sd^ ttntc lieBfit, et toirt UeBen. 

IDu rotrfl litUn, 3^r tvcttet (JSk 

toCTben) txtbtn, 
9Bir toexun Utbtn, fie toetten (leBen. 
3(^ tottU gcUel^t tterbcn. 
aBertcn @ie tneine fDhittet licBm ? 
2cfy totxtt fie fel^t ItcBen. 
Sify merbe fie nie UeBen. 
3c^ totttt fit WtUn, mm ft tn!^ 

UeBen tmrt. 
SDerben @ie ^eute aiKgel^cn? 
ISi ift flau6i3 ({)auBeii)> 
Ore ifl [(|)t nauBig. 
Qrs tfl fc^mut^tg trauf en. 
frs taud^t (iau(^en). 

^inein geljen,* ^eretnfommen* (see 
Lesson 52). 
SSt^erten ®ie ^inetngel^en ? 
@t^ fe||en. @t|^en' (p. part, gegeffen, 

imperf. faf), 
3^ roiH mid^ auf tiefen @tu6l feften.* 
On fa^ auf biefem @tiil^(e. 
SBUviel a»elt BleiBt 3l^nen ABrtg? 

(imperf. BUcB). 
(Si BtetBt mir ein Skater ilBtig. 
©6 Blcitcn mtt nur brn il^aUr uBrig. 
SOenn i(^ e6 tBm Bega^le, (fo) totto mir 

nur iventg uBcig BleiBcn. 



.^. A^-^Tlie subject of the sentence is placed after its verb, 
when ai^ inversion of the proposition takes place, t. e*, when 

* If we vnsh to express the intention or will to do something rather 
than the future, we use the verb tooUcn, to be willing. (See Lesson 27f 
p. 56, note f). 
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that proposition, which ought to be the first, is male the 
second, and serves as a complement of the other oA^/' fikich 
I an inversion of the propositions takes place whenever the 
first proposition commences with a conjunction. £x : 

>. If he comes, I shall speak with SStrm ct Ummt, tottlbt i^ vnk i^m 

him. ftprt^n. 

I shall speak with him, if he 3i^ mtu mkt iifyn fipttifytn, totmt n 

comes. tommt 

If it is fine weather to-morrow, I !2Benn cS morgen ^bna SSettor i^, 

shall go for a walk. loetbe iO^ ^i^txtn ge^m. 

I shall go for a walk, tf it is fine Sc^ toetbe fpagtcten ge^ci^ tocim t§ 

weather to*morrow. mocflen fd^dtied SBittttx ift 

^ B. — ^The fiubject is likewise placed after its verb, when 
the propositions are inverted and the conjunction mnn, if, is 
suppressed in the first proposition^ In this case, the second 
proposition commences with the adverb fo, then. 

Then. €o. 

If I receive my money, I shall pay SBefomme iify metti dM^ (instead of 
you. votnn \^ mcin ®elb httommt), fo 

(fgal^U \^ 5bntn. 
If he speaks to me, I shall answer ^pt\^ er ju tntc (instead of tDcitn et 
him. 3tt tittr ^pti^t), fo »eib€ ic^ i|m 

anttvotten. 
If he comes, I shall go away. Stommt er (instead of toenn cc fommt) 

» fp gel^e t^ fort. 

Remark. — When the conjunction iDenn is not suppressed, 
the adverb fo may or may not be used, unless the proposition 
be rather long, in which case [o ought to be used. 

If you will promise me to keep it SBenn ®k mir vecfptcf^m n»Keit, cd 
secret, I shall tell it you. gel^etm ju l^aUen, .fo loecfee ii^ ed 

3^nen fagcn. 

I have spent all my money, so that 34» l&a6e mein ^qxojA (Bclb oitiseseben, 
I have no more left. fo baf mir fetn« mel^t uMg biet6t. 

To mi. 9iiaav anfftllen. 

To fill a hottle with wine. (Sftne 9(af(!^e mit SBetn anf&Oen. 

I fill my purse with money. 34» fuKe meine aSorfe (mtincn SSentel) 

mit ®e(b. 

EXERCISB 191. 

Will your father go out to-day ? — He will go out, if it is 
fine weather. — Will your sister go out ? — She will go out, if 
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then? IB no wind. — Will you love my broker? — I will lore 
him wHh aQ my hearty if he is as good as you. — ^WiU your 
parents go to the country to-morrow? — ^Tney will not go 
there^ because it is too dusty. — Shall we take a walk to-day ? 
— We shall not go for a walk, because it is too muddy out of 
doors. — Do you see my relation's castle behind that moun« 
tain ?— I do see it. — Shall we go in ? — ^We shall go in, if you 
will. — ^Will you enter that room ? — I shall not enter it, for it 
is smoky there. — I wish you a good day, madam. — ^Will you 
come in? — Will you not take a seat (fld^ f^tjtn) ? — I shall sit 
down on this great chair. — Will you tell me what has become 
of your brother ? — I will tell (it) you. — Here is the chair on 
which he often sat. — When has he died ? — He died two years 
ago. — I am very much afHicted at it. — Hast thou spent all 
thy money ? — I have not spent it all. — How much hast thou 
left ? — I have not miic|^ left ; I have only one florin left. — 
How much money have your sisters left f — They have only 
three thalers left. — Have you enough money left to pay your 
tailor ?-^I have enough left to pay him, but if I pay him, I 
shall have but Uttle left. — How much money will your bro- 
thers have left? — ^They will have a hundred thalers left. — 
Will you speak to my uncle, if you see him ? — If I see him, 
I shall speak to him. — ^Will you go for a walk to-morrow ? — 
If it is fine weather I shall go for a walk, but if the weather 
is bad I shall stay at home. — Will you pay your shoemaker ? 
— I shall pay him, if I receive my money to-morrow. — Why 
will you go away ? — If your father comes, I shall not go away, 
but if he does not come, I must go away. — ^Why do you not 
sit down? — If you will remain with (6et) me, I shall sit down, 
but if you go away, I shall go with you. — ^Will you love my 
children? — If they are well-behaved and diligent, I shdl 
love them, but if they are idle and ill-behaved, I shall despise 
and punish them.-— Am I right in speaking thus ? — ^You are 
not wrong. 
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Section* 

ON TAB INFINITIVE OF THB PAST. 

The infinitive of the past is formed in German as in £ug- 
lisli, of the infinitive of the auxiliary verb, and the past 
participle of the conjugated verb ; but in German the past 
participle precedes the infinitive instead of following it, as 
is the case in English* 

To have loved. (SletteBt l^aBen, gelieBt gu "^abau 

In order to have loved. Urn gelieBt ju l^aBen. 

Without having loved. O^nc geUeBt gu l^aben. 

To have beea loved. @cIieBt tootben fein, gelteBt tooiten ja 

fetn. 

ON THK PAST FX7TURB. 

The past future is formed in the same manner as the 
simple future, u e,, of the present of the auxiliary verb 
aerben, (see Lesson 87) and tne infinitive of the past Ex : 

I shall have loved, he will have 3(^ toerte geUcBt faBea, cr loirb geliiBt 

loved. l^aben. 

Thou wilt have loved, you will have ^u tuirfl geCteBt l^aBen, 3^ toertet 

loved. (@ie tcetben) gelieBt ^aBeit. 

We shall have loved, they will have SBtr n>crt)en <\tlitht (aBen, fU ttatcn 

lovfd. gelieBt BaBcn. 

I shall have been loved. 5^ tverbe getteBt tootbctt fein. 

When I shall have paid for the SBenn i^ tad !|}ferb Bega^ft ^Un 

horse, I shall only have ten totxU (or icetbe Bega^It Baben), 

thalersleft. loetben mtr nut no^ ge^n Scaler 

JlBvtg BleiBen. 

^ A. — When there are two infinitives, two past participles, 
or an infinitive and a past participle at the end of a phrase, 
the verb, which on account of a conjunction, ought to stand 
at the end, may be put equally well before or after those 
infinitives or participles. Examples : 

What will you do when you have SBa8 tottbtn @te tl^un, loann @i; fi 
dined? SRtttage gegeffen l^aBen loetben, or 

tottUn gu S^ittage gegcjfen ^Ben ? 

When I shall have spoken to your SDann kfy 3^ren IBcuter gef^oi^eB 
brother, I shall know what I ^aBen toecte, (or totttt gef^ro^n 
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have to dOb faBcn, fo totM m tvifTcir, twrt ^ 

^ B. — ^The second way of placing the yerb (viz. before 

the infinitives or participle^) is more elegant and more nsnid. 

Examples : 

J teve told him tbat yoa have been ^ loBe i^m Qcfogt, M Cs{e bof 
obliged to mQ the hone. $fRb ^aUn Mrfanfen mfifftn (not 

scrfaufen gcmitft or mflffcn faBcn). 
The lame (fern.)* IDicfdbc (He nftml^^ see liessoiu 

14 and 16). 

The same thug. [ ^^^^^ ^^^ nUmlu^) S)in0. 

It is an the same. Qb \^ cinertet. 

Such. eoUfytt, fot^ie, fold^e^ (has the 

terminations of the definite 
article). 

Bbhark a. — ^When fo^, b preceded by eln or fein, it is 
declined like an adjectiye. Examples : 

Sach a man, such a woman, such a (Sin fol^fOlaxm, etnc fof(^ 9ran, etn 

child. foli^cd Stint. 

Such men deserve respect ©oU^e aRenfc^en sctbienen Slc^tung. 

Bbmabk B. — When folti^ is followed by tin, it is inde- 
clinable. Examples : fold^ ein ^ann, such a man ; fol^ eine 
%xoxif such a woman; fol^ ein ®lvid, such a fortune. 

Without, on the outside of. Su^etl^atB (preposition, governs the 

genitive). 
The church is without the town. f^te Stxxi^t xfi an^tt^tXb bee &taH, 
I shall expect you outside the gate 30^ totttt @ie wt tern S^ore (@tttbt- 

(of the town). t^mt) ettoocteiu 

To go out, to come out. ^nauSgei^en,^ l^ecauifommen. 

Seldom, rarely. @clten» 

Is he sitting under the tree t 6i(^ et ttnter bem Soitme ? 

Ue ia sitting under it. €t fl^ baiuntet (Lesson 54, B.). 

To continue. ( 1"^"^" V 

He continues his speech. Ct fdl^rt in feiner 8{ebe foti. 

The appetite. bet Sl^pettt (bie dfilufl, 'bie Sufi 

lum Gffen, desire to eat). 

^ Sfortfet^en is a regular active verh, governing the accusative ; fortfal^ren 
18 an irregular neuter verh, governing the dative with the preposition 
inofrmit. 

T 
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The uOfB, mmrttiop* tic ihi^ffixm^ 

The shore, border. ba< Uf^. 

The shore of th^ sea, on the seiu t>a< Ufer titS fBtttttt, m ttf(t ^ 
shore. aWmrt. 

Not sooner, than. S^t t^tx, (U. 

' Before. Qr^c (e^e aU, heoot\ 

I shall not see him before going ^ toau x^n rnOft ft^ efe (leM() 

there. ^ ^ingcf e. 

Have you seen him before his ^aUn @ie i^n wt feittec tfenfe 

departure ? gefel^en ?. 

Until. ' »t«. 

I shall not do it untU yon teUit 3(^ tl^ue el nt(|t ^ eic €l ntt 
me. fogen. 

There is, there are. S>a ifl, l^iet ^, plnr. te ftiik, l^k 

flnb. 
Here I am. ^ter Bin i(^. 

There is the book. S)a ift baS sBut^. 

Therefore, (that is the reason vhy). IDeliofsen (ta« ifl tic Ucfoi^iiMniin), 

Therefore I say it. IDelfuegen fagc i(^ e€. 

My sister's hands are cold. SReiiur ^wejlcr ftieten tie ^dtite. 

Her feet are cold. 3^t frieren bte 8u$e ((Sr« ifl tl^ in ^ 

Supen talt). 

BXBRCISB 192. 

When will you go to Italy? — I shall go there as soon as I 
shall have learnt Italian. — ^When will your brothers go to 
Germany ? — ^They will go there as soon as they will know 
German. — ^When will they learn it ? — ^They iwrill learn it as 
soon as they will have fount} a good teacher. — How much 
money shall we have left when we shall have paid for our 
horses ? — When we shall have paid for them, we shall not 
have more than a hundred thalers left. — Have you told my 
brother that I have been obliged to sell the carriage ? — I have 
told (it) him. — Have you written to the same man to whom 
my father had written ? — I have not written to the same, but 
to another one. — Has he akeady answered you ? — -Not yet, 
but I hope to receive a letter next week. — Have you ever 
seen such a person ? — I have never seen such a one. — Hare 
you seen our church already ? — I have not yet seen it, where 
IS it? — It is without the town, if you wish to see it, I shall 
go with you to show it you.^ — ^Who is there ? — It is I (id^ bin 
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eS). — VHio are these men ?— *They are strangen who wish to 
speak to you. — ^What countrymen (Lesson 71) are they ? — 
They are Americans. — ^Where have you been since (feitbem) 
I hare not seen you 7— We have stayed a lone time on the 
sea-shore, until a vessel arrived which took (ota^te) us to 
Franice. — ^Will you continue your account ? — Scarcely had we 
arrived in France when (fo) they brought us to the King who 
received (aufno^ut) us very well> and sent us back to our 
country. — ^Whom are you lookbg for ? — I am looking for 
my little brother. — If you will fipd him, you must go into 
the garden, for there he is.^— The garden is great, and I shall 
not , be able to find him, if you do not tell me in what part 
(^r S^cil) of the garden he is. — He is sitting under the 
great tree, under which we were sitting yesterday. — Now I 
sball find him. 

BXEROISB 193. 

Why do not your children live in France ? — ^They want to 
learn English, that is the reason why they live in England. 
— ^Why are you sitting near the fire ? — My hands and feet 
are cold, that is the reason why I am sitting near the fire.— 
On what (n^ot^on) do the people live who reside on the sea- 
shore T — ^They only live on fish»— Why do you no longer go 
to hunt ? — Yesterday I have hunted all the day, and have 
killed nothing but an ugly bird; therefore I shall never 
again go to hunt. — ^Why do you not eat ? — I shall not eat 
before I htfve (a) good appetite. — Why does your brother 
eat so much ? — He has (a) good appetite, that is the reason 
why he eats so much. — If you have read the books which t 
have lent you, w^iy do you not give them back to me ? — I 
have the intention of reading them once more, that is the 
reason why I have not yet given them back to you, but I 
shall give them back to you as soon as I shall have read 
them for the second time. — Why have you not brought me 
my clothes? — ^They were not finished (fertig), that is the 
reason why I have not yet brought them, but I bring them 
now ; here they are. — ^You have learnt your lesson, why h^, 
not your sister learnt hers ? — She has gone for a walk with 
my xnother, and therefore she has not learnt it, but she will 

T 2 
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learn it to-morrow.— When will yon correct my exercises ? — 
I shall correct them when yon will have brought me those 
of your sister. — Do you believe to have made faults in them ? 
— ^I do not know (it). — If you have made faults, you have 
not well studied your lesson, for one must well study the 
lessons, to make no faults in the exercises. — It is all the 
same, if you do not correct them to-day, I shall not learn 
them before to-morrow. — ^Ton must not make any faults in 
your exercises, for you have all you want to make none. 



EIGHTY-NINTH LESSON— Nmtt mill aW&tjffl»te 



To die of an illness. ' Sin cinct (dat.) 

She has died of the small-pox. 6tc t|l an ben a3(attctn gcflocieiu 

The fever, the intermittent fever. baf 9ithtx, laM SBed^felfUbor. 

The small-poz, the apoplexy. tie ^(attmw* tct &dfla% (bcc ^d^fag* 

He has got the fever, (a relapse of (Srr l^at ba< 8t((et Betommen iymtUt 
the fever). Befommcn). 

He has had a stroke of apoplexy. } Sf f "^^^^if, '^" ^"^J^ ^ 

«^ *' ' t ©r tfl wm Serfage gerfl^tt tomrbcn. 

He had a fit of fever. Qtx l^atte einen SlnfaU von 8ie6er. 

To sell (neuter verb), to have a 96gang ^ohtn, a%^en, JtAufcr finbeit. 

sale. 

The wine sells well S)et SS^ein ge^t gut oB, (^at gsten 

aegang). 

The eloth sells well. S>a9 %n^ l^ot guten 9ISgang (ftxCbtfouit 

StUuftt). 

To open (active verb). Oeffnen, attfmoc^en. nu^t^lxt^ttLi 

To bhut. dumad^cn, gttf(!|^(ief es.^ 

* Plural of tie Splatter, the pustule. 

t Oeffncn and aufmat^en mean both : to take away whatever stops a 
free passage, such as, tie S^ore, tie S^^ur cine! Bimmccf, eiuen Sd^ranf, einen 
93rtef offnen, or aufmad(>en, to open the gates (of a town), the door of a 
room, a press, a letter. But only offnen (not aufmac^en) is used when an 
opening is made in the object itself, as einen Seic^nam, eine ^Litx, ein 
®efd|^n)ur offnen, to open a dead body, a vein, an abscess, because there is 
no opening as yet. It is also said, bte SaufgtABen 5ffneti, to open the 
trenches. 9luff<j|^aeflen is only used of things that are fastened by a 
lock. 

X Sumac^en and gufc^Iiepen differ in the same manner aa aufmoc^ and 
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To open (neuter yerb). 
To shut (neuter yerb). 

TIus door opens easily. 

The door (the lock) does not shut. 
The window shuts well* 

From afar. 
One sees th^ house from aftr* 



Slufgcl^tt (fUfi bffntn). 

3u0el^n/ fd^aegett* (p. part, gf* 
fc^lpffcn, imperf. ^ifylo^), 

S)itfe %f)iixt ge^t XnOft auf (ijl teic^t }« 

offncn). 
<£)te S^ftte (ba< Gd^tofl) fcf^Ucf t it^tl 
f^at dtnfitt fc^lieit gut. 

fi3on toettem, ton feme 
9)^an fU|t ua ^aut von tocUem (loon 
feme). 

{eommecfteibet trAgt man nic^t m 
©inter. 
6ommecf(et!ber loectoen nu^ int SQiattt 
getragen. 
That 18 not said. S)a< mirt nu^t gefagt. 

Do not put the glau on the tablet Gteden $ie ba< &ia» tiu^t auf ten 
for it will break. Sifc^, t>enn a totit lahxtifytn (imp. 

To put, (place, lay, set, stick)* 6teaen, Ugen, fet^eti, fttdtn,* 

Your sister, will be loved, if she Sl^re @An>ef(er mtrb getie^t toetbei^ 

behaves weU. ivcnn jie fi^i gut aufftl^tt. 

That is inconceivable« ^a6 tfl unbegteifCid^. 

It is evident. (St ift beutlid^. 

Toconceive, aSegtetfen* (Imperf. (cgrif, past 

part, begriffen). 
According to circumstances ; that ( 9lad^ ben Umfldnben. 

depends on circumstances. 1 0la4 SSefd^affen^eit bet UmflAnbe, 

* ettUtn is used when the person or thing is thought to be upright, 
and (egotr when it u thought to be recumbent. Ex: 3emanben an bie 
S^ur ftcden, to place somebody near the door; bie (Sldfer auf ben %\^^ 
fleHen, to put the glasses on the table ; ein itinb obet ein itleib auf baS Sett 
legen, to lay a child or a dress upon the bed. SBo ^aben @ie meinen 6to({ 
^geifteOt ? Where have you put my stick ? SBo l^aben @ie mein Wlt^tt 
Itngelcgt t Where have you put my knife ? The verb legen must be well 
distinguished from liegen. Siegen as well as ^e^en often answer to the 
Eoglish verb io be. Ex : 3^c ^tod fle^t in meinem dimmer, your stick is 
(stands) in my room ; 3^r SUeffer Uegt auf bem Zx\0}t, your knife is on the 
table ; ^ict fle|t 31^ etod unb ba liegt 3^ fSteffer, here is your stick and 
there your cane. ^>e^n is especially used in the sense of putting iome-^ 
body m apotition {enabling' hitn) to do somethings as : Sd^ l^abe i^n in ben 
€tattb gefe^t, eS ju t^un, I have enabled him to do it; it is idso used in the 
sense of to Ht doum; @e(en @ie ftc^ ^ier^er, sit down here, ^tecten means 
to put something into the hallow of another thing so as to hide it, and 
is followed by the preposition in with the accusative, as : in bie %Oi\d^ 
ftolca, to put into the pocket. 
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The condition, the circumstance. tie aSefrl^affcnl^nt, tec ttmflanb. 

According as, in as much as. Vla^Um, it nac^bem, in fo fern. 

,. ^ . ^ ' ( 0la(ihbem e0 tfi (iiaAbem e9 fommt). 

According to circamstances. [ j^^,^,^ ^-^ y^jj^^^ ^^^ 

Are the women beautiful ? @inb tie itauin fc^on ? 

They are ; they are rich and beau- @t« finb eS ; fie flnb teidfi unb fd^pn 

tifal. ' (see Less. 20). 

From whence is she ? SBo^er tfl flc (wo tfi fie 1^) ? 

They are from France. 8ie ftnb aviS («0n) Stanfreic^. 

To be angry with somebody. fdo\t auf 3emaiibm (ftber etwo^) feisi 

What are you angry at ? SBoru^er finb @te l&dfc ? 

Are you sorry lor having done it ? S^ut ti 3^nen £eib, tt get^n ju 

l^aben ? 
I am sorry for It. (&t t^ut mtr Setb (e« i^ mir it^t GcB, 

Less. 83). 
Polite, impolite. ^bfixdf, un^oflic^. 

Happy, (fortunate, lucky) ; un- 4)10(1 Hc^, im^u(f(t(^. 

happy, (unfortunate, unlucky). 
What pen have you lost ? fBia» file ettw Scbec l^aben 6tc «a> 

tocen? 
A gold one* Qine golbetic (viz. : 9cbcc). 

EZSROISB 194* 

Of what illness has your sister died ? — She has died of 
the fever. — How is your brother ? — My brother is no longer 
alive, he has died three months ago. — I am astonished at it, 
for he ,was very well last summer when I was in the country. 
— Of what (n^oran) has he died ? — He has died of a stroke 
of apoplexy. — How is your friend's mother? — ^She is not 
well, she has had a fit of fever yesterday, and again this 
morning (unb biefen SD^orgen n)ieber). — Has she the inter- 
mittent fever? — I do not know, but she often has fits of 
fever. — ^What has become of the woman whom I have seen 
at your mother's ? — She has died this morning of a stroke 
of apoplexy. — Did the wine sell well last year ? — It did not 
sell too well, but it will sell better next year» for there will 
be a great deal of it, and it will not be dear. — ^Why do you 
open the door ? — Do you not see how it smokes here ? — I sed 
it, but you must open the window instead of opening the 
door. — The window does not open easily, and therefore I 
open the door, — When will you shut it ? — I shall shut it as 
"oon as it will no longer smoke. — ^Why do you not put thesq 
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beautiful glasses 6n the Utile table? — If I put tbem 6n this 
little table, they will break. — Did you often go fishing when 
you wefe in that country? — We offcen went fishing and 
hunting. — If you will come with us to the country, we shall 
see my father's castle. — ^You are very kind (gittig)/8ir> but I 
have already seen that castle. 



NINETIETH LESSON— j»ettn}{g0te UttOovu 

The use, advantage. b^ Slu^n, bet 93oct]^l. 

This thing is of no use. JDtefe ^6ft ift «on feincm fflul^au 

To profit by something/ (to take ( fHulitn aitl ciner &a^ jte^cn. 

advantage of something). i ^Ufy cine 9<u^ |u 9hitc mac^ea. 
To be usefol (to somebody). (Scmanbcm) nii^ (tiA^). 

What is that good for ? SBo)u nil^ bal ? 

That is good for nothing. IDol vat^ nu)^. 

Useful, useless. fflaifii^, unitil^ (na^Ioi). 

Is it useful to write much f 3|l el nai^U^f tvA, gu ft^reiben ? 

It 18 useful. <l< ifl n^lx^. 

It is right (fair) to do it. Qt9 ifl m\% (tt^t), H ju tl^tttt. 

It is not fair (wrong). 9t i^ unbiQig (unredlit). 

What is that? SBolijibal? 

I do Bot know what it is. 3(9 toetfi nic^t, toal el ift. 

What is your name ? SBie ^fen €)ie ? 

I am called (my name is) Charles. 3^ l^iie (meia 9lamt tfl) XpO. 

To be called. 4^ciien* (p. part se^eipen^ im& 

What is that called in German ? 9Bte l^etpt bal ouf beutftl^ ? 
Whit do they call that ? SBie nennt man t>a$ ? 

. To call, to name. 9lennen* (p. part, scnamit 

imp. a^lnnte). 

DBCLSNSIOK OV PBRSONAL NAMBS.* 

Personal names are declined with or without the article. 
Without the article they take in the genitive an ^, and in the 
dativji and accusative en ; with the article they remain in* 
Tariable. Examples : 

* For the proper names of countries and towns, see Lesson 51. 
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N. lEBlI^Im or ber mOfilvx 

G. 38tI6eIm0 or bed ffiilMm 

D. aBil^elmen or bem SBill^lm 

J. SBil^flmen or ben mi^lm 



WiUiam 
of WUliam 
toWmihim 
William. 



Elizabeth 
of Elizabeth 
to Elizabeth 
Elizabeth. 



N. mmttf^ or bie CTIifaBet^ 

G. Qtimttf)^ or ber (Slifabet^ 

D. (SUfabet^en or bet (SItfabet| 

J. (Slifabet^en or bie eiifabet^ 

Bbmark a. — Persoual names ending in fd^, 9, % f, ^ 
take end in the genitiye. Ex. : 9tan||, Frank, Gen. 9rangen9* 
Feminine personal names terminating in a or e, (which are 
the terminations of nearly all feminine personal names) 
change in the geuitiTe a or e into end. Ex. : ffiU^Imlna, 
Wilhelmina. Gen, SBill^elminend ; £eon0re, Leonon^ Oen. 
Seonorend. 

RsMABK B. — To indicate that the termination of the 
genitive does not form part of the name, it is usually sepa- 
rated from the latter by an apostrophe ; as, @(]^t(ler'd Sef 
bid^te, Schiller's poems ; ®oet^d SBerre; Goethe's works. 

Rather (sooner) than. Qt^ aU, licBct att. 

He has arriTed sooner than I. 9t xft tifytt angclomnuit all k^. 

I^Wbtt iDcrfe t<9 mctn ®elb in bni 9btff 
i^ H luhes in ten Shif . 
I will rather pay him than go 3<^»UIt^mUckr(f}a^leiv alf (ingc^ai 

there. (aM baf i<^ (ingebe). 

I will rather bum the coat thto 3^ texU ben Stocf Ixthtt ^ottUmfttn^ «SI 



wear It. 

Sure, certain. 
To be certain (sure) of something. 
I am certain of it. 
I know for certain that he has 

arrived. 
I know it for certain. 

To go (betake one's self) some- 
where. 
I went to my room. 
He went into this city. 
To join the army (one's regiment). 



i^B tragcn (atf bap ic^ i^n tto^t).' 

diner ^oAe (gen.) gcnrif fchu 

3tfy (in beffcn gcwtf. 

3(( iseii (bin) flrnnf, baf t 

fommen tft. 
3^ »ct$ ti gcmif . 

6tc^ loo^in BegcBen. 

S^ iegab n^ anf mctn Bimmfcw 
Or bctjab f^ in biefe 6tabt 
€\df ^ut ttmtt (jtt feinem Resimcatr) 
bcgeben. 
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1 hftTe gone to thli {dace. 3^ ^oSe mkfy an lUfen Ott UqAou 

He has gone there. dt^at^ ta1)\n begcM* 

Remark C.-— After the proper names of Soyereigos, the 
ordinal numbers are used in German as in English. Ex. t 
Sut)wtg Ut fSitxitffnU, Lewis the Fourteenth; Jj^iwAtfytm 
iBterte, Henry the Fourth* 

Europe, European, fluently. iSvxt^ txttti^Mf^, getdufis. 

Charles V. spoke several European Jtarl ter 9finfte ^rm^ gdUUtflg mc^mc 
languages fluently. cuto))aif(|^e ^pta^tn, 

Sucha^ing. GoettDod. 

Have you ever seen such a thing ? 4a^n 6te |c fo cttool gtfcl^f 

BXBBCISB 195. 

When have you seen my father's castle f— I have seen it 
when I travelled last summer ; it is one of the finest castles 
which I have ever seen, it is seen from afar. — How is that 
said T-— That is not said. — ^That is inconceivable, can one not 
say everythii^g in your language ? — One can say everything, 
but not as in yours. — ^Will you get up early to-morrow?-** 
That depends on circumstances ; i^ I go to bed early^ I shall 
get up early, but if I go to bed late, I shall get up late- 
Will you love my children? — ^According to circumstances; if 
they are well-behaved I shall love them. — ^Will you dine with 
us to-morrow ? — ^According to circumstances ; if you have 
(Lesson 81) those dishes prepared which I like, I shall dine 
with you.-^Have you already read the letter which you have 
received this morning ? — ^I have not yet opened it* — ^TlVlien 
wiUyou read it ? — I shall read it as soon as I shall have time. 
— ^^Hiat is that good for ? — ^That is good for nothing. — ^Why 
have you picked it up ? — I have picked it up to show it yoo.-— 
Can you tell me what it is ? — I caonot tell (it) you, for I do not 
know it, but I shall ask my brother who will tell (it) yoQ«—- < 
Where have you found it ?— I have found it on the bank 
(Ufer) of the river near the wood. — ^Have jon perceived it 
^om afar ? — It was not necessary to perceive it from afai*, for 
I walked by the side of the river. — ^Have you ever seen such 
a thing? — ^Never. — Is it useful to speak much? — ^If one 
wants to learn a foreign language, it is useful to speak much. 
— Is it as (eBenfo) usefulto write as to speak? — It is more 
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useful to speak than to write, but to learn a foreign lansninee 
one must do both. — Is it useful to write all that is said ? — 
That is useless. 

EXEBCI8B 196. 

Where have you taken that book ? — I have taken it in the 
room of your (lady) friend (Lesson 85). — Is it right to take 
the books of others (anberer ^eute) ? — ^It is not right, I know 
it, but I was in want of them, and I hope that your friend 
will not be angry for it (beditegen), for I shall give them back 
to her as soon as I shall have read them. — ^What is your 
name? — My name is William. — ^What is your sister's name ? 
— She is called Leonora. — ^Why is Charles complaining of 
Ins sister ? — Because she has taken his pens from him. — Of 
whom are these children complaining? — Frank is complain- 
ing of Leonora and Leonora of Frank. — Who is right T 
-*They are both wrong, for Leonora will take Frank*6 books 
and Frank those of Leonora. — To whom have you lent Schil- 
ler's works ? — I have lent the first volume to William, and 
the second to Elizabeth. — How is that said in French ? — That 
is not said in French. — How is that said in German ? — ^That 
is said thus. — Has the tailor already brought you your new 
coat ? — He has brought it me, but it does not fit me. — WOl 
he make you another? — He must make me another, fori 
shall rather give it away than Wear it. — Will you use tins 
horse ? — I shall not use it. — ^Why will you not use it ? — Be- 
cause it does not suit me. — Will you pay for it ? — ^I shall pay 
for it rather than use it (al8 ba| icfr miiif beffert 6cbienf). — ^To 
whom do these handsome books belong ? — ^They belong to 
William. — Who has given them to hini ? — His good father. 
*— Will he read them ? — He thrill sooner tear them than read 
them? — ^Are you certain that h^ will not read theni ?«— I am 
certain of it^ for he has told me so. 



NINETY-FIRST LESSON— Cto tnA fimtflSfSU 

Sweet (soft, agreeable), ®fif (faitfi, angcnefm}.* 

"^u^ is said of things which make an agreeable imjj^ressioB on the 
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Sour. 

To cry (thriek). 



Gatier. • Z 

^xtitn* (p. part, gcfd^rien, imp. 
ydpnt). ' 1 

^elfen* (governs the dttive, p. 
part. gc^DlfeUy imp. ^alf). 
JDtt l^ilfit, er ^ilft. 
2df Uift itfm tarln. (3^ »m i^^ 

bartn ^^utfli(^). 
3(^ ^elfe 3^nen fc^rnbcn (see Lesson 
42, Rerpark A). > 

@i(^ na^i 3emanbem etfunbtgen.. 
(9la(J^ 3emantoem fragen). 
Will you have the goodness to hand SBoden @!te tie &utt t}ct.btn mtr btefc 

me this dish ? @(^iiffe( ^u reic^en ? 

Will you help me to this dish, if SBoacn 6i« mtr gefdaigfl ttcfe 6c^uffct 



To help (assist). 

Thou helpest, he helps. 
I help him in it. 

i assist yoii in writing. 

To ask after somehody. 



you please ? 
To reach, (iielp to, hand). 
If yofi plea>e. 

Obliging. 

To knock at the door. 



tcu^en? 

®efaUig|l (ioenn H S^nen gefailtg ifl). 
©efaUig. 
9n tAt XffvLU flopfetu 

_• A X 1 1 J J^*^*" ^ auxiliary verb ). 

To happen, to take place. -< gjorfaOen, fleft^e^en, bt^t^nm (take 

L fein as auxiliary verb).' 



Something has happened. 

'What has happened ? 

A great misfortune has happened. 

Kothing has. happened. 

▲ misfortune has befallen him. 

I jnet with an accident. 

' To pour, to shed. 
To shed tears. 

AteSr. 
With tears in the eyes. 
I poor wine into a glass. 
I shed com into a sack. 



(Si bat fi(^ etivag jugetragcn (eteigntt). 
(ffia« tft iM>rgeraIlen (gcfc^c^en) ? 
Gs ifl fin grovct Unglutf gcf(^|cn. 
(Si ifl nia^ti vorgefaUen. 
(Bi ifl i^in cin Unglud bcgcgnet. 
3(^ ffCLttt einen BufalL 

&xtBtn* fc^fttteR; etnfc^enlen, tseggief et^* 

wctgtcfcn.* 
S^rAnen i>eTgte^en (p. part, ^ocrgoffen, 

imperf. vetgo$). 

Gine S^tAnc. 
!D2tt tbr&nenten Slugen. 
3(^ gicBe SBein in eio ®(a«. 
3(^ fc^iittc ®etnibe in einen 6atf. 



sense o( taste, as: €iu$er SBetn, sweet wine. Ganft is said of the 
Air, tem^rature, etc. Ef : (^n fattfter itf^t a gentle zephyr, ^e fxttftt 
Su^, a gentle air. ®anft also means sometimes, tranquil^ qmet. Ex : 
Clin fanfter ®d)U^, a quiet sleep. 'Zlngene^m is used of things that make 
an agr0e^ble impression on the mind. Ex : ^i^ti ma^t ta9 8e6en ange« 
nel^mec cAi bte (Skfenfc^aft unto bet Umgang mtt unfern Stennten, nothing mftkej 
hfe more agreeable than the society and intercourse with our friends. > 
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t poor out to this man to drink. 

I throw away the wine for it ia 
good for nothing. 

iLs to, aa regarda. 

Astegardame. 

To meet, to find. 

Where have yon met him ? 
I do not know what I am to do. 
I do not know where I shall go. 
He does not know what to answer. 
We do not know what to hay. 

To oonfide one's self to some one. 
To trust somebody. 

To distrust somebody. 

Do yon trust thia man ? 

I trust «him. 

He trusts me. 

One miust not trust everybody. 

To laugh at something. 
Do you laugh at it ? 
I laugh at it. 
What are you laughing at ? 

To laugh at somebody. 
I langh at you. 

FnlL 
A full glass. 
▲ g^ full of wbtti 

A book ftill of faults. 

To have the means ; the means. 

Have yon the means to buy a 

horse? 
I have (the means to do so). 

The lady. 

To taste. 
How do yon find thia winet 
I find it good. 



3<9 ft^ciife ^cm Wlamu pt ttbtat 

ein. 
34 gtef e Un SBein locg, bemt et taugt 

nic^tl. 

t9SSa§ onBetrcffcn* (anBetroffriv oiBc* 

ttaf ), UKif anbctongen. 
flBaf m\^ anbetvifft (atiBctangt). 

Sntreffcn* (governs the ace. p. ptrC^ 

atigcttoffen, imperf. traf). 
9SBo l^abcK ®tc i|tt ungetroffen? 
3<^ tong nxOft, uxtf \a^ t^un folL 
3(i )0€ifl ttti^t, iDO^in i^ ge^n fott. 
iit toetf niifyt, tool tt anbooctea folL 
fSBir ttnffai mOft, tooS ivic faufca 

foCten. 
^fKfy ocmaiibctR txcttAiicn. 

iSmtm ttautn or Mrtraiten (to place 
confidence in somebody). 

iSincm nit^ trauen (dinem arif* 
trauen). 

Sraucn or «ettrattai ek bkfeai 
aRanne? 

S^ traue or verttane t^m. 

9t ttaiit or vertraut mit. ^ 

Sflan mttf nU^t einem Scbca tvoiica. 

tU<t cttooS lad^ctt. 
iadftn Gic tat&bct? 
3(^ lac^e botflba;. 
SBoruBer lA^en 6te? 

dinen ouila^ (vctlat^). 
3<^ laOft Cite aitS («ct(a4ie 6ie), 

OHn MUeS ^taB. 

din OtaS Ma SBettt (cfai ndXcl tti 

SSein). 
tdin S3u(9 wUtx Sel^tct. 
IDie mtttl l^aben ; ba« (D^ittet. 
^aa<tt eic bie SRittel, ctn ^fa!b i« 

fanfen? 
3(9 l^abc bic IRittel bojtt (i^ 9a9e 

flc). 

bie IDome. 

^(i^meden. 
80ie fd^mecft S^nen biefer CBdnf 
fh f(^c((t mic gat. 
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XXXB0Z8B 197* 

Do your pupils learn their exercises by heart ? — They will 
rather tear them (to pieces) than learn them by heart.-*- 
What (a'orum) does that man ask me for? — He asks you for 
' the money which you owe him. — If he will come (betake 
himself) to me to-morrow early (in the morning) I shall pay 
him what I owe him. — He will rather lose his money than go 
to you. — Charles the Fifth who fluently spoke several Euro- 
pean languages (Lesson 90) said one ought to (man nmffe) 
speak Spanish with the gods^ Italian with one's friends^ (fern.) 
French with one's friend (masc), German with (the) soldiers, 
English with (the) geese, Hungarian (ungarif^) with (the) 
horses> and Bohemian with the devil (Soi^mifd^ — Ux S^tufel).— - 
Why does our old servant's mother shed tears ? what has 
happened to her ? — She sheds tears because the old clergy- 
man, her friend, who did her so much good (fo t>iii ®uti&)p 
has ^ed some days ago. — Of what illness has he died ? — He 
has Deen struck by apoplexy. — Have you helped your father 
to write his letters? — I have helped him. — ^Wiil you help. me 
to work when we shall go to town ? — I will help you to work 
when yon will help me to gain my life. — Have you asked 
aft^r the merchant who sells so cheap ? — I have asked after 
him, but no one has been able to tell me what has become of 
him. — Where did he live when you were there three years 
ago ? — He lived then (tamaW) at No. 55, Charles Street,— 
How do you And this wine ? — I And it very good, but it is a 
little sour. 

BXSBCISB 19S» 

How does your sister find these apples 7 — She finds them 
good, but she says that they are a little too sweet. — Will you 
have the goodness to help me to that dish ? — ^With great ()?iel) 
pleasure. — Shall (foU) I help you to these fish? — I beg you 
to help me to them. — ^Shall I help your sister to the bread ? 
— ^You will do. her a favour if you will help her to it. — How 
does your mother find our dishes? — She finds them very 
good, but she says that she has eaten enough.^ — What 
(tQOVUUi) do you ask me for? — I beg you to give me a little 
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bit of this mutton. — ^Will yon pass (teid^en) me the borhTe, if 
you please ? — Have you not drank enough ? — ^Not yet, for I 
J am still thirsty. — Shall I pour you out some wine f — No, I 
like cider better. — Why do you not eat ? — I do not know 
^ what to eat. — ^Who is knocking at the door ? — It is a stran^ 
• ger. — Why does he cry? — He cries because a great mis- 
fortune has happened to him.— 'What has happened to yoo ? 
—Nothing has happened to me, — ^Where will you go this 
evening ? — I do not know where to go to. — ^Where will youi 
brothers go ? — I do not know where they will go, as regards 
me I shall go to the theatre. — Why do you go to town ? — I 
go there to purchase some books, will you come there with 
me ? — I shall go with you, but I do not know what to do 
there. — Must I sell to this man on credit ? — You can sell to 
him, but not on credit ; you must not trust him, fcnr he will 
Hot pay you. — Has he already deceived any one ? — ^e has 
already deceived several merchants who have trusted him.--^ 
Shall I trust these ladies ? — You may (f onncn) trust them, 
but as for me, I shall not trust them, for I have often been 
deceived by women, and therefore I say, one must not trust 
everybody. — Do these merchants' trust you ? — ^They trust me 
and I trust them. 

BXBRCI6B 199. 

Whom are these gentlemen laughing at ? — ^They laugh at 
these ladies who wear red dresses (i^Ietb) with yellow ribbons. 
—Why do these people laugh at us ? — ^They laugh at us 
because we speak badly. — Ought (mu§) one to laugh at per- 
sons who speak badly ? — One ought not to laugh at them ; 
one ought, on the contrary, to listen to them, and if they 
, make mistakes, one ought to correct them. — ^What are you 
laughing at ? — I laugh at your hat ; since when do you wear 
such a large one? — Since (feitbem) I have returned from 
England. — Have you the means to buy a horse and a car- 
riage ? — I have them. — Has your brother the means to buy 
this large house ? — He has (the means for it). — Will he buy 
it ? — He will buy it if it suits him. — Have you received my 
letter ? — I have received it with great pleasure ; I have 
shown it to mj German teacher who was astonished at it. 
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for there was not a single fault in it. — Have jon already 
received the works of Jean Paul and Wieland ? — I have re- 
ceived those of Wieland, but as to those of Jean Paul I hope 
(fo t^offe i(i)) to receive them next week. 



NINETY-SECOND LESSON— Zfeef ttiOl Netmjfflate 

flection. 

Who is there ? SQ^ci i^ Ui ? 

It is I. 3(^ bin tB, 

It is yon. 6ic ftnb («. 

It is he, it is she. Qfr ifl tt, fte iH e8. 

Is it your brothers ? 6tnb e« 3bvt iSrubet ? 

They are not my brothers. QrS flnb nic^t meinc Srdter. 

^ A. An apposition (t. e. a phrase which serves to explain 
or define the principal noun) is always placed in the same 
case as the principal noun in German. Examples : 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lycurgus, the legislator of Sparta. S^curg, bet ®efet^eBct ^^arta'S. 
Religion, that daugliter of heaven, S)ie 9{(ltgion, bicfe Zotfyttt b(< ^immctt, 
is the faithful companion of men. tfl bie treue (^ef A^rttnn bet SRenft^cn. 

OENITIVB. 

It is the duty of the father, (as) S)eS ^atn9, Ut natdtixOftn 18otmunbe«' 
the natural guardian of his chil- feincr Stxnttx, ^fix^t ift ei, fuc fie ju 
dren, to take care of them. fergen. 

DATIVB. 

This honour is due to my friend, a S>tefe (Shxt geBii^rt * meinem Sreunbe, 

brave man. etncm braven.fDiaitne. 

I have given that advice to the 3(j^ ^^abt bein *^attt, biefent vtifyU 

father, this honorable old man, fc^affenety ®reife. bent ^SJlufttx fetner 

a pattern of his family. 9ami(ie, ben 9latb gcgeben. 

This happened in the reign of Con- S>\ti gcfc^a^ untct (Sonftantin bent 

stantine .the Great, the first (S^rofen^ bem et^n <^tijUi(^en Jtaifet. 
Christian £mperor. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

It concerns my friend, councillor di Betrijft meinen gfteunb, ben 9iat$ 

N. n. 

I have known the King, this bene- 3(9 l^a6e betr StMq, btefen SOol^ttfftter 
factor of his people. fcinef ^oVtti, gefannt. 
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The duty, the companioii bie ^fl\6ft, bet ®cfA^ttc. 

The guardian, the pattern. bet *45ormunb (pL 9>ocm&nbet}, ua 

The family, the people. bte Samtfie, bal 9}o(!. 

Honest, honorable, faithful. SRec^tfc^affen, treu. 

Itoive this ring to thee, my deareat !Dlr, meinem licbflen 9ceunbe, gcBe i^ 
%iend. btefen King. 

^ B. — In German the pronoun and the anhstantive to 
which it.refers> must agree in gender^ numher and case. 

He demands nothing from me, hia 93on mir, feinem ndd^jlen fll^envonbten, 

nearest relative. txrfangt er nit^t^. 

Is it vou who speak ? @tnb @te ti, bie f^iJ^en? 

It is they. ©ie flwb rt. 

I am he who speaks. 3(^ bin H, bcc ppx^ or 3i^ timti, 

^ C. — ^When a personal pronoun is followed by a relative 
pronoun, the personal pronoun may or may not be repeated 
after the relative pronoun ; but if it is not repeated, the 
verb, which follows the latter, must be put in the third 
person, even if the personal pronoun should represent the 
first or second person. 

It is you who laugh. 6ic llnb H, bet Gie («^en, or 6te finb 

ti, bet lad^t. 
It is thou who haa done it. JDu bift a, ber bit c< getl^an $a^ (or bet 

t9 get^an ^t). 
It is you, gentlemen, who have Gie {inb t», meine ^erten, bie boS gefogC 
said that. l^aben. 

To look (have the appearance). SluSfe^en.* 

How does he look ? 8Bte lie^t et att« ? 

He looks merry (sad). (St fte^t lufHg (ttoitrig) onf. 

Merry, gay. JBuflig, l^ritet. 

This heer looks lilte water. 5Dtefe« '3ter fiel^t oM tote SBaffet* 

You looic like a physician. €te ft^tn tote ein Srgt auf. 

People like us. iUn^nti H^in^tn. 

He has not his like (equal> Ort l^at feine« O^Ieid^ nit^t. 

/(linem gteicf^^ (p. part. gegO^o^ 
To resemble somebody. \ imperf. glv^). 

\ (linem d^nlic^ fe^en (or fein). 

He resen^bles me. (it fte^t mir A^xdUfy. 

I resemble your brother. 3ct gleti^e 3btem Smbft. 

^ resemble him. 3(^ Hu i|^m A^nli(^. 
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One another. CfKnatibcr (indeclinfible pronoun). 

We reaemble one another. [ gjj^ « ^^J ^„„„j^^ ^^„jj^^ 

They do not resemble one another. 6ie fe^en cinatitet nu^t &^n(t(!^. 

The brother and sister love one S)et f&vnltt ttnb tie &^totfttt ixtUn 

another. etnantet. 

Are you contented with one @tnt Bit mit einanbcv jufrieten ? 

another ? ^ 

We are. SBtt iinb eS. 

I am healthy, (well). 3^^ (in gefunb. 

To drink to any one. 3enianbem gutrinfen. 

To drink somebody's health. 3emanbe« (auf 3entanbe8) (Sefunbl^eit 

trinfen. 

I drink your health. 2^ trinfe 3^e (auf 3i^re) ®<funb^eit. 

„ - , , , . . f ©efanntfAafi mit 3emanbem madben. 

To make somebody's acquaintance. J Semanben fcnnen l«nen. 

(3(^ l^abe fcine £e!anntf(^aft gcmad^^t. 
3^ ^<i(( a9efanntf{|ia't mit i^m gemad^t. 
36^ ffaU il^n Fcnnen Aelemt. 
Are you acquainted with him (her)? @inb @ie mit il^m (i^t) (efannt ? 
Do you know him (her) ? Jttnnen @ie t^n (fie). 

I am acquainted with him (her). 3^ Bin mit i^m (i^r) Befannt. 
I know him (her). 3^ fenne i^n (fie). 

He is an acquaintance of mine. (St ifl mein Sefanntrr. 

She is an acquaintance of mine. @ie ifl meine S9efanitte. 

He is no friend, he is only an ac- dr ifl !ein Stettnb. er ifl nur ein 
quaintance. SSefanntet. 

Remark. — @o indicates the conclusion of a preceding pre- 
position (see Lesson 87.) 

Because thou hast not done thy fSieii S)n i^eine fXufgaBe ntcl;t gii 

exercise well, thou must do it gemac^ l^fl, fo muft IDu fie noc^ 

again. einmat madden. 

As he did not come, I sent for him. S)a er nic^t fam, (fp) Uef i^ il^n rufcn. 

(Lesson 87). 

Once more. ^otfy einmat 

As, since. S)a. 

EXERCISE 200. 

Where have you made the acquaintance of this lady ? — I 
have made her acquaintance at the house of a relation of 
mine. — Is it thou, Charles, that has soiled my book ? — It is 
not I, it is your little sister who has soiled it. — Who is he 
that has broken my beautiful ink-stand ? — I am he who has 
broken it. — Is it you who have spoken of me ? — We 

u 
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those who have spoken of jou, hut we have said nothing hut 
good of you. — ^Why does your cousin ask me for money and 
hooks? — Because he is a fool, for he never asks me, who is 
his nearest relative and hest friend, for anything. — Why are 
you not come to dinner (pxm SKittag^cffen) ? — I have been 
prevented, but you have been able to dine without me. — Do 
you believe that we shall not dine if you cannot come ? — 
Until what hour have you waited for me ? — We have waited 
for you until a quarter past seven o'clock, and as you did not 
come we have dined without you. — Have you drunk my 
health ? — ^We have drunk yours and that of your parents. — 
A certain man was very fond of wine, but he found in it 
(boron) two bad qualities (bie (Siflenfti^flft) ; "if I put any 
water to it," he said, " I spoil it, and if I do not put any to 
it, it spoils me." — How does your uncle look ? — ^He looks 
very gay (T^eitcr), for he is very much pleased with his chil- 
dren. — bo his friends look as gay as he? — On the contrary, 
they look sad, because they are discontented. — My uncle has 
no money and is quite contented, and his friends, who have 
very much (of it), are almost never so — Do you love your 
sister? — I love her much, and as she is very obHging to 
(gegen) me, I also am so to her. And you, do you love yours ? 
— ^We love one another, because we are contented with one 
another. 

EXBRCI6B 201. 

Does your cousin resemble you? — He resembles me. — ^Do 
your sisters resemble one another? — ^They do not resemble 
one another, for the elder one is idle and ill-behaved, and the 
younger one is industrious and obliging to everybody. — ^Who 
knocks at the door ? — It is I, will you open ? — ^What do you 
want ? — I come to ask you for the money which you owe me, 
and the books which I have lent you. — If you will have the 
goodness to come to-morrow, I shall give you both. — Do you 
perceive that house down there ? — I do perceive it, what sort 
of a house is it ? — It is an inn (bog SBirt^d^aud), if you like 
(n^oden) we will enter it to drink a glass of wine, for I am 
very thirsty. — ^You are always thirsty when you see an inn. — 
If we enter it, I shall drink your health. — Bather than to go 
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into an inn, I shall not drink.— When will you pay me what 
you owe me ?— When I shall have money.— It is useless to 
ask me for it to-day, for you know well that one cannot get 
anythmg from him who has nothing.— When do you expect 
to have money ?— I expect I shall have some next year.— 
Will you do what I shall tell you ?-I will do it, if it is not 
too diflicult.— Why do you laugh at me (uber midi) ?— T do 
not laugh at you, hut at your coat.— Does it not resemble 
yours?- It does not resemble it, for mine is short, and 
yours is too long ; mine is black and yours is grey. 



NINETY-THIRD LESSON— Brrf untr lamnjfflste 

Eectton. 



To get into scrapes. 
To get out of a scrape. 

I have got out of the scrape. 
I have come off well. 

The snare. 

Always, ever. 
This man is always getting into 
bad scrapes, but he is always 
getting out again. 

Between. 
The countenance, face. 

To seem, appear. 

To look welL 

To appear to be good. 
You look well. 



She looks angry. 

They look pleased. 

To look kindly on one. To give a 
friendly reception. 



€i(3(> ^anbel jujiel^ett.* 
/ @i(^ l(icrau«^clrcn.* 
I @i4> au« ter ©c^jlinge jie^en.* 
\ @ic|> »ott etiuas lo«mac^en. 

!3c^ l^abe mtr l^erau«gel^o(fen. 
3ci> $abe mic^ au« bet ©c^ltnge gejogcn. 
3(jj> bin gut hvoon getommen. 

bte ©e^ttngc. 
Simmer. 
5)icfer SWann jte^t flt^ immer fc^ItmMic 
-^ilnbel ju ; abet « l^iift fl(^ immer 
tvteber l^erau^. 

Bioifc^en (dat. and ace). 
JDa« 2lnfe^en, (ba« ®tfi<^t, bie SKiene; 
bie ©eRt^tSbiliung). 
2)a« 'llnfcl^en l^aben,* fc^einen* (imp. 
ft^ten), au«fel^en.* 
@ut aujfe^en.* 

IDut ju ffin fc^eincn. 

@te fe^cn gut auj. 
{ ®ie jie^t wrbrieplid^ <m«. 
( @te fdjieiut Bofe (Detbrie^Uc^) gu fein. 

{@te f^einfn jufrieben ju fein. 
^ie fe^en »ergnugt ou8. 
Gtifem ein freunbltc^ed (S^efic^t mac^ot. 
C^inen freunblic^ (mp^anQtru 

V i 
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OLLENDOUFFS 



Kind. 
To look cross (unkindly) on some- 
body. 
The man whom you see appears to 
approach us. 

To visit somebody. 
, To pay one a visit. 
To frequent a place (societies). 
When I visit that man, he looks 

angry at roe, instead of receiving 

me kindly. 
A man of good appearance. 
A man of bad appearance. 
People of bad appearance. 

To imagine, to fancy* 

I am lost (I am done for). 

It is lost (is done for). 

What is done cannot be un- 
done. 

The annoyance, the grief. 

To annoy somebody, (to grieve 
somebody). 

You have given this man annoy- 
ance (you have annoyed or hurt 
this man). 

The place, spot. 
I know a good place for swimming. 
To swim. 



{ 



rience, to meet with. ^ 



To experience, 

I have experienced much. 

I have had much misfortune. 

To suffer. 
I have suffered in the eye. 

To neglect. 
To fail, to miss. 
You have neglected your promise. 

You have failed to come to the 

le&son. 



Qrinem tin bb^ti (^eftc^t mac^en. 

IDer SRann, ben @ie fe^eiu fc^nt fu^ 
un6 jtt n&^cttt. 

Srmanten Befudl^en. 
^^emanbem eiiien ®tfu(^ mac^en. 
Ginm JDrt (Q^efcttfc^aften) 6efu(^en. 
SQmn td^ biefen 9)iann U^u^, madft 

er mir ein hbfti (l^tTi^t, anjlatt niic^ 

fceuntlv^ aufjune^meiu 
<Sin (D^ann wn gutem Slnfel^en. 
iSrin SRann t>on f(^le(^tcm ^nfe^en 
Scute von ft^let^tcm ^nfel^en. 

&\£fy etnBilben fgov. the dat.). 
Qti ift urn mv^ gef(|ie^cn. 
^^ Hn Derloren. 
Q(i ifl barum qefd^l^en. 
&t\^t1^t Swinge finb ni^it ju finbem 

(.^^jrictruort). 
bee Ii8ecbtuf, ber Jtummer. 
3etnanbem SSerttaf moc^en (3emanben 

frdnfen). 
®ie l^aben btefem SRanite 9Serbru$ ge* 

mac^t (@ie l^aben btefen SJlonn gc' 

frdnft). 

ber Ott, bic ©telle. 
3(^ tvetfl etne gute @teUe }u fdf^toimmcn. 
@(|>n)immen* (past part. ge» 
{(^njommen, imp. febtoamm) . 
CSirbuIben (in the sense of to suffer), 
(Srfal^ren" (imperf. erfu^c). 
(2rm)}ftnten* (in the sense of to feel, 

imperf. empfanb). 
^6) l^abe viel erbutbet (empfunben, er* 

fal^ren). 
3d|) l^abe mel Ung(u(f gel^obt. 

«eiben* (geritten, titt). 
3(!^ l^abe am Sluge gelitten. 

d3etna(^(Afftgen. 
^erfdumen. 
@ie l^uben 3^r liBerfpcec^en \}eTna(!(|« 

laffigt. 
@ie ^aben verfAiimt gur &tunbe (^ur 
Section) gu fommen. 
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To yield, to retire. , SEDetc^en* (takes fein as auxiliary 

verb, past part, gcmid^ti, itnp. 
»ic^).* 

To yield to somebody. 3emanbcm nad^gcBen. 

To accommodate one's self to t @ic^ in etn>a< (Ace ) fc^ideiu 

something, to acquiesce iu some- | @i4 ju tttuoA bequcmen. 

thing. \ Hi Sri ctnad be^enten laffen. 

To yield to necessity. ^t(^ in kie dlotbwcntidfeit f(^t(fnt. 

One must yield to necessity. !D{an mufi fu^ in tie SRot^iventtgfrit 

fAicfen. 

To spring, to leap. @^rtngen* (past part, gefprungeiv 

imp. f^ang), ^u))fcn.t 

Tq bunt. 6preng(n. 

To pass over, to omit. SluSlaffen* 

_ - . , rauf 3emanten ob« ttna% (olflurjen, 

To pounce or rush upon somebody i to^jennen, lo^fpringen. 

or somethmg. [^ ij^^j 3emant.en obet etwa« ^erfaHen. 

The cat pounces upon the rat. S)te ita^c f))ringt auf tie 9lattc lot. 

To leap upon horseback. ^\^ auf ba< $fe» t<^ttin8<n* (ge* 

fi^wungen, fc^n}an9). 

To run hastily. 9lennen* (gerannt, tannte). 

To swing (brandish). @c^n)ingrn* (gefc^rouugen, fd^toaiig). 

What is (was) still more unfor- 3u noc^ gio^eitm Unglucf. 

tonate. 

What is (wss) still more fortunate. 3u no(^ gtoperem (9Itt(f. 

What is still more unfortunate, I 6vi noc^ grojierem Unglucf 1^ i(^ mctne 

have lost my purse. U3drfe vcclinren. 

EXERCISE 202. 

Is it right to laugh in this manner at everyhody T — If I 
laugh at your coat, I do not laugh at eyeryhody. — Does your 
son resemble anybody ? — He does not resemble anybody. — 
Why do you not drink 1 — I do not know what to drink, for I 

* SBri^fcn, to steep, and ecmrii^ to soften, are regular active verbsy 
and take ^bcn as auxUiary verb. 

t @))ringcn* means to leap with a certain force. Ex : ®on anten l^inanf 
f^ringen, to leap from below on high ; oorwdrts f^ringen, to spring forward 
jutfiiffimngen, to leap backwards. ^u)>fen, means to jump or hop in a 
playful and dancing manner, and is said especially of animals and chil- 
dren. Ex: S)a8 itint b&)}fte freubig urn mi(^ Return, the child danced 
joyfully around me. Sprengen laffen, means to cause to blow up. £x : 
2>ie Selagerer Uefcn bie ^aftri fvrengcn, the besiegers had the bastion 
blown up. 
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like good wine, and yours looks like vinegar. — If joa will 
have some other, I shall go down into the cellar to fetch you 
some. — You are too kind (gutig). Sir, I shall drink no more 
to-day — Is it already a long time since you have known my 
father ? — It is already a very long time since I have known 
him, for I have made his acquaintance when I was at (ouf) 
school. — We often worked one for another, and loved one 
another like brothers. — I beheve it, for you resemble one 
another. — ^When I had not done my exercises he did them 
for me, and when he had not done his I did them for him.— 
"Why does your father send for the physician ? — He is il]| 
and as the physician does not come, he sends for him, 

BXERCISB 203. 

Is this man angry with you 7 — I believe he is angry with 
me, because I do not visit him, but I do not like to go to 
him, for if I go to him, he looks unkindly on me, instead of 
receiving me kindly. — You must not believe that he is angry 
with you, for he is not so bad as he looks. — He is the hest 
man in (pon) the world, but one must know him in order to 
be able to appreciate (fti^a^en) him. — There is (ed tft) a great 
difference {Ux Unterf^ieD) between (jmifc^en, dat.) you and 
him ; you receive all kindly who visit you, and he looks 
unkindly on them. — Why do you associate with these 
people (mit Semanbem umflcl^cn*) ? — I associate with them (i(^ 
ge^e mlt il^nen urn), because they are useful to me. — If you 
continue to associate with them you will get into scrapes, for 
they have many enemies. — How does your cousin behave ?-— 
He does not behave too well, for he is ever getting into (bad) 
scrapes. — Do you not get into scrapes sometimes? — It is 
true, that I sometimes get into such (roeld^e), but I always 
get out again. — Do you see those people who appear to 
approach us ? — I see them, but I am not afraid of them, for 
they do no harm to anybody. — We must retire, for I do not 
like mixing with people whom I do not know. — I beg you 
not to be afraid of them, for I observe my uncle among them. 
— Do you know a good place for swimming ? — I know one.^ 
Where is it ? — On the other side of the river, behind the 
wood, near the highway (^ie Sanbjirafie). — When shall we go 
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to swim? — ^This evening, if you like (ivotlen). — ^Will yon 
expect me before the gate ? — I will expect you there, but I 
beg you not to forget it. — You know that I never forget my 
promises. 



NINETY-FOURTH LESSON— Ffet urit iftetinjfggte 

iLectton. 

With aU one's strength. fSfl\t aUtt mti^t unb (&ttoalt. 

To follow. Solgen, nac^gc^n,' (governs the 

dative). 

To pnrsne. ffierfotgen (governs the ace.) 

I have followed him. 3(^ Mn i^m nacl^geganijen. 

To lose one's reason (senses). S>tn 93et|)ano Dcrtieten* (imperf. «et« 

tor), 

(The) reason. 3)et S5erftanb. 

This man has lost his senses, for he S)tefet Silann ffat ten dSerflanb verloren, 

does not know what he is doing. benn n toei^ ntd|^t, n>a< er t^ut. 

This man will lend me his money S>xtftt fSlann roxti mir mit aQer &t)a)ait 

by all means. fetn ®elb (ei^en. 

Are these the books which you ®inb isa bie ^ud^er, mt^t @it mir 

will lend me ? lei^en tooUen ? 

Hem ARK A. — The singular of the neuter of the demon- 
strative pronoun biefed (pa^), this, may reter to substantives 
of all genders and numbers, and even to whole phrases. 

Is this the lady of whom yon have 3^ baS bte Sxmt, von bet 6ie mit mir 

spoken to me ? gefproc^en l^aben? 

That is a wicked man. f^ai ifi ein bofer (Dtann. 

Which are the pens with which fSitl^ti Itnb bie Sebem, mit benen @ie 

you write so well ? fo gut fd^reibcn ? 

Remark B. — ^The neuter of the interrogative pronoun 
votldft^, which, may likewise refer to substantives of aU gen- 
ders and numbers. 

Which is the hest pronunciation ? SBetd^eS ifl bie Befle Sluff^ad^e ? 
What a beautiful book ! SBelc^ «n fc^oned fButfy ! 

Remark C. — SBeld^, when it expresses admiration, may 
be followed by the indefinite article, and is, in this case, 
indeclinable. 
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What a great man ! 
What fine weather ! 
What good people these are ! 
What a fortune ! 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps I shall go. 

How good you are I 

How stupid he is ; 

How stupid she is ! 

How rich is this man I 

How beautiful is this woman ! 

What kindness you have for me ! 

What a crowd (of people) ! 

How happy (fortunate) you are 1 

The multitude (crowd). 

How much do I not owe you I 
How obliged I am to you ! 

How much I have to thank you 
for! 

To be obliged (indebted) to some- 
body for something, 
To owe something to somebody. 

That I owe to him. 

To thank. 

To thank somebody for something. 

I thank you for the trouble which 
you have taken for me. 

What is greater ? 

What is more cruel ? 

What is more impious ? 

Can anythi „g be handsomer ? 

To hasten hither. 

To run to some one's assistance. 

To save, to hasten, to plunder. 

Wretched, the assistance. 

Many pe(jple have hastened thither, 
but instead of quenching the fire, 
the wretches began to plunder. 

To commence something. 



SS^ett^ cht gtofct fDlantt ! 
SBe((^cS f(^dne Setter ! 
ftBtlifyt gute Seme flnb ta« ! 
SBeld^ ein ®m ! or tveld^e* iSUUtl 

3(^ tverbe vieUeu^t ^ingef cs. 

SBie 9Ut ®te finb ! 

SBie bumm ifl et ! 

aBie tumm ijl fte ! 

fSSic rrtc^ ifl tiefer fDlann ! 

SBie fc^5n ijl- btefe drau I 

SBe(c^e ®ute ®ie fur mt^f ^aBen ! 

SUetc^e SJtenfc^enmenge ! SBtUfy tine 

aiRrnge i8o\U9 ! 
mai fmb @ie fo gluciai^ ! 

tSl>ievie( \^ 3^nen ni(^t f^ulbtg (in ! 

SBie fc6c (in ic^ 3^nttt nic^r »er« 
(unten ! 
/ SBaa t(^ 3^nen ntc^t «erban!e ! 
I SBieoiel i^ 3^nen m^ ju oetbanfoi 

Ginem fut (Sttoai vetBunben fetn. 

3emanbem etn»a< verbanfen (ju Mt* 

banfen ^aftcn). 
S>a» l^abe ic^ i^m )U oerbonfcn. 

IDanfen. 

3emanbem fur etmaS banfen. 

3(^ banfe 3^nen fur bie Sm&^e, bk Git 

an^ fur m\t^ gegeben ^abcn. 
SBa< ifl grower ! 
fBai ifl graufanier ? 
SBad ifl gottlofer ? 
Stann ttwat f(^oner fetn ? 

^erbctlaufen* (^etBcieUen)* 
3cmanbem ju ^Hift eileiu 
Stetten, cilen, ))lunbern. 
Glcnb, bie ^ulfe. 
SQ'xtit Seute ivacen ^et6etgeetlt ; alletR 

anHatt ba6 Seuec gu loidftn, ftngen 

bie Glenben }u )}lunterii an. 

(5rttt)a0 anfangen* (imp. f!ng), (f{(^' 
an ittoaUt ace. mat^eii). 
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Have they been able to ezUngnith ^at man fea9 ffeuet Ofc^en f9mten ? 

the fire ? 

Have they succeeded in extinguiah- 3^ t» i^nen gctungen, lai %mn pt 

ing the fire? Idf(^en? 

The watch shows the hours* l^ic U^r jeigt bie Stunten an. 

To show, indicate. Sttjctgen. 

To quarreL &ilfy ^anUxu 

r (Slnen aulianfen, aulfd^etten,* (gc ^ 
To scold (rate) somebody* < fc^oftcn, fd^alt). 

[ 9Rit 3emanb(m janf en. 

To quarrel about something. tLhtx tttoM jhreitcn* (geflritten, jltitt). 

What are these people quarrelling SBsritbcr flrctten biefe £ente? 

about t 

They quarrel who is to go first. Cie janfen fic^, ton juetfl ge^en foCL 

OF THB FBB8BNT PARTICIPLB. 

The present participle is formed of the infinitiTe by adding 
the letter b. £x : SieSen, to love ; present participle, liebenD, 
loving. It is but seldom used in German as a modus of the 
verb. It is used as an adjective in the higher style, but 
seldom in conversation. £x : ein flet6enber ^aitx, a dying 
father ; bte na^enbe @tunbe^ the approaching hour ; bad jit« 
tentbe Stin'^, the trembling child. 

The English participle of the present must be rendered 
in German mostly by means of the following conjunctions s 
aid, when ; na^b(m, after ; ba, as, since ; iiibem, whilst ; lueil, 
because. £z : 

Being in the country, I found my. 9tt i^ auf tern ianU n>ar, (efanb tc^ 

self very well. mtdd fe^r »o^(. 

Having supped, she went to bed. ffla^ttm* fie au 9tadft gegeffen l^atte, 

legte fie fic^ f(^(afen. 
Havmg no money, I cannot lend S)a i(^ fein ®elt ffaU, fo fann ic^ 

you any. 3l^nen fetn« (ei^en. 

Knowing that you are my friend, I IDa t(^ xot\$, baf @te mein Sreunb ftnb. 
beg you to do me this favour. fo 6itte \df @ie, mit biefen ®efaUca 

}n t^un. 
He smiled while saying this. <Srt (Ac^elte, inbem er biefe< fagte. 

Being ill, I cannot work. SBeil t(^ hanf iin^ (ann U$ nic^t 

atbtiten. 

Rbmabk D. — From these examples, it will be seen that 

* Slat^bem can only be used with the indicative of the pluperfect 
tense. 
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there is a difPerence between the conjunctions al9, tiad^bem, ba, 
indent, ireil. Each of them has a peculiar meaning : 1^, al&, 
indicates the time, when something takes place ; 2^, nad^bem, 
indicates that an act was finished when another com- 
menced ; 3^, ba, alleges the existence of something and sup- 
ports a conclusion ; 4^, tnbem, connects accessory incidents 
\ with the principal facts ; 5^^ to^il, gives the reason why some- 
thing exists or happens. 

Kbmark E. — The present participle is often rendered in 
German by a substantive with a preposition. Examples : 

I have seen yonr brother in passing ^ ^aU 3l^ett fBmUt im ISorBctge^ 

by. gefe^cn. 

By too much reading one tires fbvxify gu Mti Sefen ctmubet man fit^ 

one's eyes. tie Slugen. 

He came, holding a book under his Qtt tarn, m\t ctnem fSndft tmtet Urn 

arm. 9lrme. 

Remark F. — ^The present participle is often rendered in 
German by a relative pronoun and the past tense of another 
verb. Examples : 

A gentleman of rank being at a (iin vomel^mer ^etr, bet m mit ctnctn 
dinner, together with an arch- (SrrsHfc^of (ei einem ®afhna^ U* 
bishop. fanb. 

A man, having a horse to sell. Qrtn IDlann, bet etn ^feib ju oetfaitfes 

l^atte. 

To represent. To amuse. SSorflellen. tlnterl^alten* (impeif. 

unta:^ie(t). 
To bargain. To reply. <6anbeln. Qrrtotebem. 

To be seized by horror. SBon (Shrauen ((S^ntfe^en) J^efaOeB 

toerben. 

The horror (awe). ba« (Shrauen (bat (Sfntfe^oi). 

A violent head-ache. (Sfin ^eftigeS Stopfint^. 

BXBRCISB 204, 

Ah ! (ad^) I am lost. — But heavens (meln ®ott), why do 
you cry thus ? — ^They have stolen from me mj gold rings, 
my best clothes and all my money, that is the reason why I 
cry. — Do not make so much noise, for we are those that have 
taken all this, to teach you to take better care of your things 
(@a(^en) and better to shut (ocrf(^Uf{ien) the door of your 
room when you go out. — Why do you look so sad ? — I have 
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met with great misfortunes ; after having lost all my money, 
I was beaten by people of bad appearance, and what is still 
more unfortunate, I hear that my good uncle, whom I love 
so much, has been struck by apoplexy. — ^You must not grieve 
so much (fo fe^r), for it is necessary to yield to necessity, you 
well know the proverb: what is done caonot be un- 
done. — Can you not rid yourself of this man ? — I cannot rid 
myself of him, for he will by all means follow me, he must 
have lost his senses. — ^What does he want from you ? — He 
will sell me a horse which I do not want. — ^To whom do 
these houses belong ? — They belong to me. — Are these pens 
yours ? — No, they are my sister's. — ^Are these the pens with 
which she writes so well ? — ^They are the same. — ^Who is the man 
of whom you complain? — It is he who wears a red coat. — 
What is the difference between a watch and me ? asked a lady 
a young officer. Madam, replied he to her, a watch indicates 
the hours, and near you one forgets them. — A Russian pea- 
sant, who had never seen any asses, seeing several in Ger- 
many, said : Heavens ! what big hares (bet «&afc) there are in 
this country. — How much I am obliged to you, my dear 
friend, you have saved my life, without you I was lost.— 
Have those wretches done you any harm? — ^They have 
beaten and plundered me, and when you ran to my assist- 
ance, they wanted to undress and kill me. — I am happy 
to have saved you from (au8) the hands of these robbers. — 
How good you are. — ^Will you go to Mr. Tortenson this 
evening? — Perhaps I shall go there. — And will your sisters 
also go there ? — Perhaps they will go there. — Have you had 
any amusement (23ergnu<jcnj in the concert yesterday? — I 
have not had any pleasure there, for there were so many 
people there, that one could scarcely enter. — I bring you a 
pretty present with which you will be very much pleased. — 
What ? — It is a silk cravat, — ^Where is it ? — I have it in my 
pocket (bie Safd^e). — Does it please you? — It pleases me. 
much, and I thank you for it with all my heart. — I hope 
you will at last accept (anne^men) something from {t)i>n) me. 
— What do. you intend to give me ? — I will not yet tell (it) 
you, for if I tell (it) you, you will not have any pleasure 
when I shall give it you. 
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SXBRCI8B 205. 

Why do these men quarrel? — ^They quarrel because they 
do not know what to do. — Have they succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire ? — ^They have at last succeeded, but they 
say that several houses have been burnt down. — Have they 
not been able to save anything ? — ^They have not been able 
to save anything, for instead of extinguishing the fire, the 
wretches that had run thither, began to plunder. — ^What has 
happened ? — A great misfortune has happened. — ^Why are my 
friends departed without me?— They have waited for you tin 
noon, and seeing that you did not come, they have departed. 
— ^Tell us, if you please, (erj^a^Ien ®te und boc^) what has hap- 
pened to you the other day (neult(^). — ^Very willingly, but 
under the condition (mit bem ^ebinge or unter ber SBebingung) 
that you will listen to me attentively (aufmerffam) writhout 
interrupting (untetbred^en) me. — ^We shidl not interrupt you, 
you may (!dnnen) be sure of it — Being in the theatre the 
other day, I saw (them) represent " The Speaking Picture 
and the Weeping (njeinen) Woman *^ — ^This latter piece (ba8 
le^tere ®tuc!) being not too (nic^t fonberli^) amusing for me, 
I went away to the concert, where the musie (bit SO^uftf) 
caused ()}erurfa(^en) me a violent headache. I then left 
(oerlaffen*) the concert, cursing it (^entunfd^en) it, and went 
straightways (ging gerabe ju) to the lunatic asylum (bad fSiox* 
renl^aud) to visit my cousin. 



NINETY^FIFTH LESSON— Neun xmtl JFonfjiflrte 

Hection. 

Against Gcgeii, totbec (govern the aoc.). 

©egen indicates the direction of two objects turned face to 
face, and is used in the sense of against and towards^ to ; 
n)ibet, on the contrary, includes the sense of hostility, and is 
only used in the signification of against. 

To take the field againat the ®<grn (or totbet) Hn Sfeinb jn 9e(te 

enemy. gtel^en.* 

What have yon against me ? S&a9 ^oBen @ic grgcn (or toibcv) mUf f 
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You speak against yourself. €ie reben gegcn (or toiber) ft(^ fe(6fl. 

To s^'im against the current. ®egcn ben ®tcont f(|^»immen.* 

The love of a father to his children. S)ie £iebe einci iI3atcc< getjen (not 

toiber) feine Jtinbct. 
I have nothing against it. 3(^ ^aBe i^\aft8 bagegen. 

Myself, thyseif, himself, etc @elbft (or ittbtx), indeclinable pro- 

noun. 
He has told it me himself. <fr \t\bft l^at c< mit gefagt. 

Remark A. — ^The personal pronoun is never repeated in 
using felbfl^ as it is in English. 

He has told it to myself. Qfc l^at eS mtt fcfbfl gefagt. 

The day before. S)ct Slag wxf)tc (ber votl^ergel^cnbe 

a:ag). 

The day .before Sunday is called !Der Sag vot 6onntag ^eift ®ame(ag. 

Saturday. 

The day before was a Friday. IDer S^g verier (bet vor$erge(;enb€ 

Sag) mac (in tircitag. 
Anew (once more» again). ^on neuem, no^ tmmal, toiebet. 

He speaks again. On f)>n(|t »iebec. 

I must hear him again. Sd^ raup i^n »on neuem ^oren. 

Remark B. — ^The adverb wie^tr, again, which must be 
well distinguished from the inseparable particle tvtber (Les- 
son 27), as well as from the preposition wi^cr, against, 
answers to the English particle re. Ex : wiener anfaugen, to 
recommence.* 

The light. ba« Sid^t. 

To blow. S)lafen* (p. part. geMafen, imp. 

bltc6). 

To blow out* ^nihiaftn.* 

To flee. 9(ie6en* (p. part, ge^o^en, imp. 

To escape (run away). (irntflic^cn* (enttaufen/ ba^on or 

wegKiufcn). 
Wby do you run away ? flSJacum laufen @ie meg (bavon) ? 

I run away because I am afraid. 34> laufe meg (baooii), meil i^ mic^ 

furcate (or meil tc^ ivLxd)t f^aht). 

To take to flight. ^Bte $iucl;t ne^men^ (bie Slucf^t et# 

grcifcn"). 

* SBtebet must also be distinguished from 5«rucf ; jurucf, signifies retro- 
gradation, micbcT, repetition. £x: dutu^fommen, io come batkf mieter* 
tommen, to catne another time. 
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He has fled from the battle. 

The thief has run away, (escaped). 

To seize. 
To translate. 



<5r tft ou9 bet Sc^Xadl^t entflol^eit (enU 

(aufcn). 
^er ^ith \ft entlaufen (ta»on or tscg* 

ge(aufen). 

(Bfrgtcifen* (etc^riffcn, ergrtff). 
Ueberfe^rn (the accent on fc't^ 
consequently past part, vitt' 
fe^t, see Lesson 47). 
Sluf beutfc^ dberfel^en. 
^vi9 Urn Sranjofifcl^en inS Skatf^ 
uBerfe|en. 



To translate into German. 

To translate from the French into 

German. 

To translate from one languid 9lue etnec &ptaifyt in tie onbcce ftBcr^ 

into another. fetjen. 

To introduce. GinfuBren. 

I introduce him to you. 30f fvLffvt i^n Bet S^nen ctib 

Since, from. SSon, an (fett). 

From this moment. Son ttefem *2(ugen6ft(fe tin. 

Since that time. @ett biefer Beit, (yon biefet Bett an). 

IIEMA.RK C. — Compound prepositions are separated in such 
a manner, that the word which they govern is placed in the 
middle. Examples : 



From my youth (upwards). 
From morning till evening. 

From the beginning to the end. 

To yield (bring in, be worth). 
To destroy. 
To reduce. 
To limit. 
To diminish. 
To reduce the price. 
To reduce the price to a thaler. 

The merchandise. 
The merchandise abates in price. 

The yard (ell). 
To let off, to abate. 
"What is the price of this stuff } 



93on metner 3ttgenb an. 

SSom SOtorgen fn9 auf ben 9[6enb. 
I 9Som ^nfange Bid jum (5nbe. 
i %on ^nfang US }u (inbc 

(SrinBringen. 
Berftoren. 
^erabfe^en. 
Grinfc^tAnfen. 
^erfCeincm. 
5)en ^tt\8 BcraBfeljen. 
SDen $reid Bt< auf einen IC^alet ^(t« 
unterBdngen. 

IDte SBaare fc^ldgt aB. 

S)ie mt. 
fflai^ia^itn.* 
SBie t^eucr ijl biefer Beug? 



Since L have not overcharged you 5)a x^ @te gat nic^t iiBerfetJt ^aBe, fo 

(in the least), I cannot let off fann x^ nx^ts nac^taffen. 
anything. 

To overcharge. ttBetfeften (inseparable). 

Every year, every day, every SftlJrTlt^, tflglicff, monatUci^. 
month. 
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Not at all, not in the least. (Slat itU^t, gaitj tint gar nu^t 

How much a year is that place Sffiietncl (ringt 3$nen biefe6 9lmt ia$r« 
(office) worth to you ? li^^ ein ? 

BXERCI8B 206. 

While entering my cousin's asylum, I was seized by horror 
seeing some madmen approaching me leaping and howling 
(^fulen). — ^What did you do then? — I did what they did (ic^ 
tl^at trie fie), and they began to laugh while retiring (^(t) 
gurutf jiel^en* or j!^ tregpegeBcn). — Once (einji) being still little, I 
said to my father, I do not understand (the) commerce, and I do 
not know how to sell, permit me (laffen @ie mid^) to play. My 
father answered me smiling (Idt^e(n) : (By) bargaining one 
learns to bargain, and (by) selling (one learns) to sell. But, 
my dear father, I replied, by playing one learns to play. 
Ton are right, he said to me, but one must first (t)or^er) 
learn what is necessary and useful. — Do you already know 
what has happened? — I know nothing. — Our neighbour's 
house has been burnt down. — Have they not been able to 
save everything ? — They have been very fortunate in saving 
the persons who were in them, but of the things that were 
(fl^ Befinbcn*) in them, they have not been able to save any- 
thing. — ^Who has told you that ? — Our neighbour has told it 
me himself. — ^Why are you without a light ? — The wind has 
blown it out as vou came in. — ^What is the name of the day 
before Monday ? — The day before Monday is called Sunday. 
— Why did you not run to the assistance of your neighbour 
whose house has been burnt down ? — I was not able to run 
to his assistance, being ill and in (im) bed. — What is the 
price of this cloth? — I sell it at three thalers and a half a 
yard. — I find it very dear. — Has not the cloth abated in 
price ? — It has not abated ; all merchandise (plur.) has 
abated in price except (auSgenommcn) (the) cloth. — I will 
give you three thalers for it. — I cannot give it you at (um) 
this price, for it cost me more. — Will you have the goodness 
to show me some pieces (Dad ®tvid, pi. @tu(!e), of English 
cloth. — With great pleasure. — Does this cloth suit you ? — It 
does not suit me. — ^Why does it not suit you? — Because it is 
too dear ; if you will let off something, I shall buy twenty 
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yirds of it (bat)on).— Not having overcharged you, I cannot 
abate anything. 

BXBRCI8B 207* 

Yon arc learning French, does your teacher make you 
translate ? — He makes me read, write, and translate. — Is it 
useful to translate while learning a foreign language ? — It is 
useful to translate when one nearly knows the language 
which one is learning, hut when one does not yet know any- 
thing it is altogether useless. — ^What does your German pro- 
fessor make you do ? — He makes me read a lesson, then he 
makes me translate French exercises into German on (u6er 
with the Ace.) the lesson which he has made me read, and 
from the commencement of the lesson to the end he speaks 
to me (in) German, and I must answer him in (Dat.) the 
same language which he teaches me. — Have you already 
learnt much in this manner ? — You see that I have already 
learnt something, for it is scarcely four months.since I have heen 
learning it, and already I understand you when you speak to 
me, and know how to answer you. — Do you also know how 
to read ? — I can read and write just as well as speak. — Does 
your professor also teach English? — He does teach it. — Being 
desirous (irotlen) of making his acquaintance, I shall heg 
you to introduce me to him. — Since you wish to make his 
acquaintance, I shall introduce you to him. — How many 
exercises a-day do you translate ? — If the exercises are not 
difficult, I translate three or (big) four every day, and if they 
are so, I translate one only. — How many have you already 
done to-day ? — This is the third which I translate, but to- 
morrow I hope I shall he able to do one more, for I shall he 
alone. — Have you paid a visit to my aunt ?^r-I have paid her 
a visit two months ago, and as she looked unkindly on me, 
I have not gone to her since that time, — How do you find 
yourself to-day ? — I am very ill. — How do you find this soup ? 
— J find it very bad, for since I have lost my appetite, 1 do 
not find anything to my taste (fd^medt mir nid^td). — How 
much is this office worth to your father? — It is worth more 
than four thousand thalers to him. — What news do they say? 
— They say that the Turks have taken the field against the 
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Russians. — ETery one will find in himself ibe faults which 
he remarks in others ; we have the faults of others before us 
and our (own) behind us. 



NINETY-SIXTH LESSON— Secfta titttJ ^tmiigfsU 

Hectton. 

FBB8BNT OF TBB SUBJUNCTIVB. 

(That) I haf?e, thou hast, he (she, 3($ l^aBe, bu "fyaUft, er (fie, tfi) ]^ai6e. 

it) has. 
(That) we haye, you have, they SDtr ^Un, 3^ "^((btt, fit faBen. 

have. 
(That) I am, thou art, he (she, it) Sd^ fet, tu fcieji (or fcifi) ft (|i<, eS) fet. 

is. 
(That) we arc, yow are, they are, SOBir frien (or fetn), 3fyc friet (or feife), 

fie feten (or fein). 
(That) I hecome, thou becomest, 3(^ meirbe, feu tattUft, cr (fie, eS) toetU* 

he (she, it) becomes. 
(That) we become, you become, SBtr toetten, 3^r toettet, fie Mettetu 

they become. 
(That) I praise, thou praisest, he S^ loU, tu loi^efl, er (fie, eS) Ufbu 

(she, it) praises. 
(That) we praise, yon praise, they SBit hUn, S^ toBet, fie UUtu* 

praise. 

Bemark a. — ^The present of the subjunctive of regular 
verbs does not diifer from the present of the indicative^ 
except in the third person of the singular, which refuses 
the letter t, as has been seen above. All German verbs are 
legular in the present of the subjunctive^ which is formed of 
the infinitive. 

Remark B. — ^The letter t, which is often suppressed in the 
terminations of the present of the indicative (Lesson 36, 
Kemark A.) must not be suppressed in the subjunctive. 

* The pupils will do well, if, in conjugating a verb, tbey put a con- 
junction at the head of each person of the subjunctive, not that a con- 
junction must necessarily precede that mood, but because it is good to 
become accustomed to placing the verb after the conjunction, especially 
in compound verbs. Ex : S)ap \^ ahf^xeiht, that I may copy ; toenn i^ 
ah^d^vitht, if I should copy ; ttenn ic^ aSgefd^neien ^atte, if I had copied ; taf 
id^ abfc^teiben totxU, etc. 

X 
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He who demands tjiat one should &n Dcrlongt, bof man tl^n fetncff 9leti!^' 

honour him on account of his t^um6 tcegen Mte^re, bet ^ot audfy 

riches, is also right in demanding fRtd)t, ju vetlangtn, baf man eincn 

that one should honour a moun- Serg vtre^it, bet ^(b tn fic^ |at. 
tain which contains gold. 

IMPXBFBCT OF THK 8t7BJT7NCTIYB. 

The imperfect of the subjunctiye of regular verbs does 
not differ in anything from the indicative. That of irre- 
gular verbs is formed of the imperfect of the indicative by 
softening the radical vowels a, t>, it, and adding the termina- 
tion e to the first and second person of the singular.* 

The imperfect of the subjunctive is used after the 
conditional conjunction wenn, if, either expressed or under- 
stood. 

If I had money. SDenn id^ ®elb l^Atte (or l^dtte t^ 

®etb). 
If I saw him. SBeitn t(^ tl^n fd^e (or f&Be id^ t6n). 

If he did it. 9&tnn tx e« t^dte (or th&tt er a). 

If he lost his money. 9Beun ec fetn QkVb txrlote. , 

If he beat his dog. SBenn er feinen <^nnt fddluge. 

If you were rich. SBenn ®te rei(^ to&cen (or toAten €tr 

tetdd). 

Remabk C. — When rvcitn is not conditional, it requires 
the indicative. Ex : SOenn er nid^t fran! i% veaxum ld§t er 
hen iDoctor fommen ? if he is not ill, why does he send for 
the physician ? 

T0B CONDITIONAL TENSBS. 

The conditionals are formed of the imperfect of the sub- 
junctive of the verb n?nben, which is id) wiirbe, I should or 
uwuld, to which is added (as in the futures, Lessons 87 and 
88)9 the present of the infinitive for the present conditional, 

* From this rule must be excepted those sixteen irregular verbs, 
which form the first class in our list ; these have already an e in the 
imperfect of the indicative, and, consequently, need not take another in 
the subjunctive. Several of these verbs do not soften the radical vowel, 
but they become again regular in the imperfect of the subjunctive, as : 
fenncn, to know ; nennen, to call; renneiv to run; fenbcn, to send; menbeti, 
to turn. 
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and the past of the infinitive for the past conditional. The 
imperfect of the suhjunctive may be used instead of the 
present conditional, and the plaperfect of the subjunctive 
instead of the past conditional. 



I should do it. 

He would have done it. 

We should go there. 
Tou would go there. 
They would go there. 
Thou wouldst thank me once. 

Once (one day). 



3c(^ lourbr a thin (t<^ tftute e«). 

dr tourtc a get^an ^abtn ct ^atU e6 

get^an). 
SQBtr rourben ha^in gej^eiu 
3^r tuitttet litnge^en. 
&te ivurben l^inge^n. 
IDu milrbe^ ntir etnft fcanfen. 

(Srinfi (eineS ZaQti), 



Remark D. — The imperfect of the subjunctive or the con- 
ditional are used indiscriminately before or after a conditional 
proposition. 

I should buy it, if I had enmigh 3(^ faufte tB (\^ toUttt a !aufen) xotrm 

money. \^ ®tlt genug l^Atte. 

If I had enough moneyi I should SCf^nn kfy (Bdt> genug ^tte, fo touttt 

buy it. t(^ iS faufen (or fo taunt tc^ ti). 

If I had enough money, I should ^Atte i(^ (^etb genug, fo fie^a^Cte ic^ t» 

pay for it. (or fo tourbc tcl^ ei &e3al;(en). 

If I had any money, I would give ^Atte t(^ ®e(b (or menn iO) (S^ctb h&ttt), 

fo wurbe ic^ 36nen ntU!i)e6 ge6cn (or 
fo gAbe i^ 3^nen tnd^ei). 
JZBenn tc^ ^inginge, fo n)urbe i^ tl^n 



you some. 
If I went there, I should see him. 
If I gave it him, he would keep it. 



fe^n. 
Q6&he \^ tS il^m, ec tvfitbc ed (or fo 
tDurbe et eS) I^el^alten. 
If I gave it him, he would not give SBenn \^ t9 t|m gA6e, fo wutbe er e6 

it me back. mtr nt(^t toiebergeBen. 

If you had come a moment earlier, SDdcen @ie eincn ^2(ugenB(icf el^cr ge« 
you would have seen my brother. fomnten (or toenn @te cintn 'llugino 

bltdf e^er gefomnicn niAren)^ fo 
njurben Sie mcinen JBrubet gcfcl&fn 
^ben (or fo t;dtten @te mciiicu 
S3ruber gefel^tn). 
If he knew what you have done, he SBenn et voiftt, toad ®te getBan l^a&en, 

would scold you. fo tourbe er €te au«f(^elten. 

If there was any wood here, he 9Benn <$olj ba toixi, fo wurbe er Seuet 



would make a fire. 
If I had got my money, I would 
have bought a pair of new shoes. 



antnac^en. 
SCBenn iify mein ®elb Befotnmen ^Atte, fo 
wfitbe td^ mit etn $aar neue @c^ub« 
gefauft l^aben. 

X 2 
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Remark E. — The imperfect of the subjunctive of the 
verbs !dnnen,* njotten,* mogen,* burfen,* is used to render the 
conditional, each verb expressing a different shade of mean- 
ing, as: 

1 . Adnnen, (to be able,) expresses fear or a wish. £x : 

He might fall. dirt fonnte fatten. 

I could do it. 2^ tdnnte H tl^un. 

2. SBotten, (to be willing,) expresses a pressing entreaty. 
Examples : 

Would you have the kindness ? SBonten €te fcte (Butt l^aBen ? (or 

tooaten @te fo gatig fein ?) 
Wouldst thou show me the kind- SoStefi S)u m\t lit ©efadigfett er« 
ness? »cifen? 

3. STOogen, (to like,) expresses a wish, and is used with or 
without the adverb gern, (willingly.) Examples : 

I should like to know. ^^ m5c^te (gem) toiffen. 

4. !Durfen, (to be allowed,) in the present or imperfect ex- 
presses politeness. Examples : 

May I ask you for the knife ? S)arf (or tflrfte) \^ €te urn bai SReffet 

Mtten ? 
May I ask you to tell me ? lS)arf (or butfte) iify 6ie (itten mir ju 

fagen ? 

Remark F. — Instead of n?enn they often put at the head 
of the phrase the imperfect of the subjunctive of the verb 
foUen^ to be obliged, in order to express a doubt or possibi- 
lity. Ex : 

If (or in case) you should receive 6oIlten ®te meinen 93rtef nod^ ^eiitc 

my letter on this same day, I er^alten, fo bitte td(i @te, augcnbtid' 

heg you to come to me directly. tic^ gu mit gu fommen. 

In case he should he hungry, one GoQte e< il^n ^ungern, fo mu$t€ man 

must give him something to eat. i^m etn>aS )U effen geben. 

If we should receive our letters ©cdten tott unfere Sriefe l^eute cr^alten, 

to-day, we would not read them fo tturben n>ir fie nid^t el^er Ufen, oii 

sooner than to-morrow. morgen. 

Would you learn German, if I SQSutben @ie beutfcfi lemen, teenn i(^ tS 

learnt it ? lernte ? 

I would learn it, if you would 3(|^ toUttt t» tttnm, totnn e>ie a 

learn it. Ictnten. 
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Woald yon Bave learnt English, if flSSdrtorn €ie engUfi^ giUttnt'fyaUn, toenn 

I had learnt it ? i(^ r< geUrnt ^Otte ? 

1 would have learnt it, if you had 3(^ touxu t6 geleritt ^aOeiv toenn &ic 

learnt it. eS gelernt fatten. , 

Would you travel to Germany, if I SBurten @te na^ X)eittf(^(anb ttiUn, 

travelled there ? tvenit td^ bal^in retf te ? 

1 would travel there, if yon would 3($ tourbe ba^in reifcn, locnn @te mtt 

go there with me. mir ba^in tetften. 

Would you have travelled to Ger- ffiurten Sie nac^ JDeutfd^fanb gereif't 

many, if I had gone there with fetn, totnn \^ mit 3^neu ta^in ge« 

you ? ttif't todte ? 

Would you go out, if I remained at SBurttn ®te au^ge^en, toenn i^^ ju 

home ? ^auft Uieit ? 

I would stay at home, if you went Stfy wurbe gu ^aufe BIet6en (or id^ 

out. bitebe ju ^aufe) tienn @ie aucigtngen. 

Would you have vmtten a letter, if SSDurben &\t cinen fBxitf gefc^rieben 

I had written a note ? baben, tt>enn \^ ein SiUet gef(^rieben 

^dtte? 

The (pair of) spectacles, the old S)ie f&tiHt (singular), bee alte fDlann, 

man, the optician. &u\i, bet O)}ticu0. 

To fetch. ^b^oCen. 

To keep one's hed (room). ^a9 i&ttt (ba« 3tmmer) ^iiten. 

The plate, really. bet .feller, tvirflic^. 

The son-in-law, the daughter-in- ber ^d^tsiegetfol^in, bte ®(^nneget« 

law. toc^tec. 

Tlie father-in-law, the mpther-in- ber ©(^toiegenHitet, bie @^^eger« 

law. ^ mutter. 

The step-son, the step-daughter. ber Stieffol^n, bie @tteftod^ter. 

The step-father, the step-mother. ber ©ttefoater, bie @ttefmuttet. 

The progress, the step. ber $ortf(^ntt, ber ^c^iitt. 

BXERCISB 208. 

Would you have any money if your father were here ? — I 
should have some if he was here. — Would you have been 
content if I had had any books ? — I would have been con- 
tent if you had had any. — Would you have praised my little 
brother if he had been well-behaved ? — If he had been well- 
behaved, I certainly would not only have praised (him) but 
(also) loved, honoured and rewarded him. — Would we be 
praised if we did our exercises ? — If you did them without 
any fault, ydu would be praised and rewarded. — Would my 
brother not have been punished if he had done his exercises ? 
— He would not have been punished if he had done them. — 
Would your sister have been praised if she had not been 
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clever ? — She would certainly not hare been praised if she 
had not been very clever, and if she had not worked from 
morning to evening. — Would you give me something if I 
was very well-behaved ? — If you behaved well and worked 
well I would give you a fine book. — Would you have writ- 
ten to your sister if I had gone to Dresden? — ^I should have 
written to her and sent her something beautiful if you had 
gone there. — ^Would you speak if I listened to you ? — I 
would speak, if you would listen to me and answer me. — 
Would you have spoken to my mother if you bad seen ber ? 
— I would have spoken to her, and begged her to send you a 
beautiful gold watch, if I had seen ber. 

EXBBCXSB 209. 

A valet-de-chambre (ein ^ommerbienrr) of Louis XIV, 
(Sutjwig M XIV.) begged this Prince, when he went to bed, 
to recommend (cm^fc^Ien*) to the first president (ber D6rr* 
^tdjlbent) a law-suit (ter $togc^) which he had (fu^rte) against 
his (mit) father-in-law, and told him, entreating him much, (in 
Scmanben brinflcn*^ : " Ah, (91^) your Majesty (3^rr SD^iejIdt) 
you only need (©ie bfirfm nur) say a word." — "Eh ((Si)," 
said Louis XIV to him, " it is not that which troubles (bf« 
fixmmern) me, but. tell me, if thou wert in thy father-in-law's 
place, and thy father-in-law in thine, wouldst thou be glad if 
I said the word?" — If the men should come, it would be 
necessary to give them something to drink. — If he could do 
this, he would do that.-^A peasant, having seen that (the) 
old men used spectacles to read, went to an optician and 
asked for one. — This one put (fe|l(m) him a pair (cine) on his 
nose. — ^The peasant immediately took a book and having 
opened it> he said that the spectacles were not good. — The 
optician put another pair on his nose, one of (unb gmaT eiiie 
ton) the best that he could find in his shop, but the peasant 
not yet being able to read, the merchant said to him : ^* My 
friend, perhaps you do not know how to read ?" — " If I 
knew how to read," said the peasant to him, ** I would not 
be in want of spectacles." — I have always flattered myself 
my dear brother, that you loved me as much as I love you, 
but I see now, that I have been mistaken »-*-! should like to 
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know why you have gone for a walk without me ? — I have 
heard, my dear sister, that you are augry with me, because I 
have gone for a walk without you. — I assure you, that if I 
had known that you were not ill (pa^ bu ni^t txant 6ifl) I 
would have come to fetch you, but I have asked your phy- 
sician about your health, and he has told me that you had 
been keepiug your bed these eight days. 

EXERCISE 210. 

A French officer having (weld^er) arrived at the court of 
Vienna, (am SBlenet »&ofc), the Empress Theresa (bie Jtaifetinn 
5J!^CTej!a) asked him if (06) he beKeved that the Princess of 

(\30Tt) N whom he had seen the day before, was (n?dre) 

really the most beautiful woman of (oon) the world, as they 
said. — " Madam," answered the officer, " I believed so yes- 
terday." — How do you find this meat ? — I find it very good. 
— May I ask you for a piece of (sjon) that fish ? — If you 
would have the gooduess to hand me your plate, I will give 
you some. — ^Will vou have the goodness to pour me out 
(something) to dnnk ? — ^With great (^iel) pleasure. — Cicero 
seeing his step-son, who was very little, coming with a long 
sword at his side (an bet @eite) said : '* Who has tied (gebun« 
ben) my step-son to this sword 7" 



NINETT-SEVENTH LESSON— aWm uttH Weonjfagtt 

3Lecttan. 

To propose to one's self (to re- Bx^ votne^men* giL 

solve). 

I propose to myself making this S^ ne^me mit tot, biefe ftrift gu 

journey. maiden. 

To endeavour. @t(^ ben^^l^n (fu^ htftrthtn, trodliten). 

] endetvour to do it. Sd^ Scmii^e mtc^ ti gu t^un. 

I try to bring it about. 3(^ fuc^e e< ^a^iu ju bringen. 

To strive at something. 9iadf ttwat tva^un. 

He strives (aspires) at places of (it trad^tex nac^ G^renfteaen. 

honour. 

The honour, the riches, the title. (Die Qifftt, bet Uititfytfyum, ttt Xitel. 

i would not have complained of 3fl^ koutbc mic^ thtx tai, na% ft get^an 

what he has done, if it had hurt ^at, nid^t UHa^t ^aUti, tattm t$ tint 
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only myself, bvt he has brought mic gefc^bct ^dttc, aScr cc IM ^icTe 

many families to misery by it. 9amt(ien baburc^ in( ditnt gefhirjt. 

To damage, to throw, (precipitate). ^(!^abrn, fifirjcn. 

You would oblige me much if you 6ie »urben mtc^ fe^r wHnten, tt>enn 

would show me this kindness. 6t( mir tiefe ©efAQigfeit ectDttfen 

toonten. 

If you would render me this ser- SBenn 6ie mir biefen S)tenfl Ictflen 

vice, you would oblige me much. iconten, fo toiiTtcn de vn^ \t^x vn* 

To oblige, fBctBinben* (vfrt^flti^ten). 

To render somebody a lerrice* Scmanbem etnen SHotjt letflctt (ct' 

tocifcn). 

The obligation, to bind. S)te Q3erHiibTt<^fot, Hnbcn.* 

I tie the horse to the tree. Sdj^ (inbe bal $fcrb an ben Soitm. 

BBMABK8 OX THB USB OF THB SUBJUKCnYB* 

Bbmabk a. — The subjunctive is used in the Grerman only 
to express doubt or uncertainty, and is not governed by any 
particular word. The indicative is used in German instead 
of the.subjuuctive : 

1. After a superlative or relative pronoun* Ex : 

That is the most honest man who S)aS tft btc e^rtic^fle S^ann, bra nan fe 
has ever been seen. (iftnali) gffe^en ^at 

I must have a horse that is bigger Sd^ muii ein ^ferb ^aBen, baS (locti^S) 
than this. gtof et tft all bieftf. 

2. After bafj^ that, (conjunction). Ex : 

I am sorry that she is ill. Qi t^ut (ifl) mtt Setb, baf fie frant ift 

I am glad that you have arrived. di xft mir Ixtb, baf @te gefommen finb. 

I am astonished that he has not Sc^ munbere tni(^, baf et feinc Slufgaben 
done his exercises. ntc^t gemacl^t ^t. 

3. After the following conjunctions : auf ba^, bamit, in 
order that ; obgleid^, obfd^on, although ; wenn aud^, wenn glcidj, 
roenn fd^on, even if, although ; bid, until ; o^nc ba§, without, 
(with following participle) ; n?cnn ntd^t wenigflenS, e8 fci benn 

'" ba§, unless ; im ^aU, in case that ; gefe^t ba^, supposed^ that, 
I etc., whenever the sense of the phrase is positive and certain. 

He will marry her although she is Gt totrb fte l^citati^en, o( fie gleic^ ni(^t 

not rich. reic^ i^. 

I shall wait till he comes back. 3(^ toiQ toatten, Btf ct )tirfl(f fommt. 

In case it should take place, let me 3m 9atte ei gefc^ie^, [d (affcn Gte 

know it* mic^'f k^iffen. 
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RsMARK B. — Several expressions require sometimes the 
indicative, sometimes the subjunctive, according as they are 
turned. £x : 

Let mm be be as nch as ^"^ -' ' 



find, wr mag fo ttkfy frin 
he pleases, j toUU 

\ Subj. Oft fet fo re^, toie er 



tDOSc 



find. 3^re (SvaxiU maq fo groi feiit 
a(S fie tt)U(. 
Subj. 3^te QknoaU fci twdfy fo grof . 

Ind. <Sv mag fogen, too* ct loUL fo 



{ttertie u^ bo^ itnge^eit. 
Subj. (5c fage, toa0 ct tooOr, fo 



there. t oudi. wc laae. ttos tt i»0U#. ta ty^f^e 



Whatever he may say, I shall go 

t^f bod^ ^tnge^en. 
C. The subjunctive is used. 

1. In conditional propositions with or without Qjenn. (See 
Lesson 96.) £x : 

If I could, I should do it. SBenn «$ fonttte, fo t^&tt ^ a (or 

fonnte id^, fo t^&tt tOf e«). 
If she were amiable, he would SBenn lie lie^enjtourbig to^xt, (toSxt 
Jnanrber. fie liei«n<ttjiH*ig), fo l^eirat^ete er 

fie. 

2. In exclamations or wishes. Ex : 

If I had any friends ! ^dtte u^ Bfreunbc ! 

Would I were rich ! Sftte i:^ re^ ! 

3. After the verbs : tti&\iUn, to relate s fxa^tn, to inquire t 
fagen^ to say, to tell, and other similar verbs, which serve to 
report indirectly either what the reporter has said himself, or 
what he has heard others say. Ex : 

He told me he had suffered ship- Qrr ecjA^tte mir, baf er ^c^iprud^ ge« 
wreck, and lost his whole for- Ittten unb fein ganged SJermogen )>er« 
tune. loten l^Atte. 

He asked me whether I was not dirr fragte mu^, cib i^ ni^t ber unb ber 
such and such a person, whether toAre, ob id^ fein ®elb ^Atte, unb 
I had no money, and why [ could toorum u^ ntd^t fc^reiben Eonnte. 
not write. 

1 told him that he had been mis- 2^ fagte il^m, baf er fid^ gelrrt ^Atte^ 
taken, but he thought that was aber er metnte, ba< toAre mO^ 
impossible, because he had looked mdglic^, loeit er e$ bretmal burc^ge* 
over it three times. fel^en I^Atte. 

Have you seen Mr. So-and-so i <&aben €ie ben unb ben ^errn gefe^n? 
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Remark. D.— 5iecA and suck, so and so, in similar phrases 
as the preceding one, are rendered by bet unb ber, bie uiiD bie, 
bad unb bad. 

He said he was going to marry Qtt fagtv, er totttt* fcoB unb tai ^xSlu* 
such and such a young lady. Idn l^emu^eiu 

To shipwreck. ©c^iffbruc^ leifcen. 

Possihle, impossible. 9D2ogli(^, unmo^iu^ 

Whether, if. Oi. 

Remark E, — ^The conjunction if must be translated by 
vlb, whenever in English whether may be said instead of if. 
Ex : Ask him if, (whether) he will do it, Stagen ®ie ibn, ob 
er e§ tl^un xtiU ; I asked him if, (whether) he would do it, i(^| 
fragte i^n 06 er ed ti)nn vcoUU. Else if is translated by rceun, 
followed by the subjunctive, when the English verb is in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, and by the indicative, when the 
English verb is in the present or perfect. Ex: SBenn er 
@elb l^dtte, if he had money ; tt^enn er ©elb ge^abt \)diU, if he 
had had any money ; n?enn er ^inge^en void, ^ he is willing to 
go there. 

I do not know if (whether) he is at Sd^ toetp mc^t, o( er gn ^oufe i^ 

home. 

I did not know whether you would Sify umf te iti^t, o( H 3^tten fie( fets 

like it. loittbe. 

It is the question whether he will (Br6 ifl tie Stage, o( er eS toitb t^ 

be willing to do it. ttotten. 

Remark F. — D6 forms the following compound conjunc- 
tions : vib^Ux^, obn?ol()(, obfd^on, ohfftaXf meaning although. 
These conjunctions are sometimes written as two words, 
which may be separated from each other by putting the sub- 
ject of the sentence and the objects too, between them. 

( shall buy this horse although it is 3^ merte btefet $ferb tcaxfth, o( d 
not English. gtei^i !ein (l^ngldntec t^.t 

* SQ^oAen is here the fatare of the subjunctive. See the fbllowing 
iess6n. 

t The separation of these conjunctions is, however, not usual, when 
neither the subject nor the object of the sentence is a personal pronoun. 
Ex: Obgtek^ ttefe« ^etb !etn dngUnber ift, fo xottU v!fy ti bM^ faufen, al- 
though this horse is not English, I shall, nevertheless, buy it Obql^ 
tiefem Sl'^anne m^t8 tvtbctfal^ren ifl, fo BeHagt er jlt^ lo^, although nothing has 
happened to this man, he, nevertheless, complains. 
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Althimgli he is my cootin, yet he Oh tt glcii^ (f(^) metit fBtttn ift, fo 
does not come to see me. fomtnt or lo^ niHft ju mtr. 

Although he has promised (it) me, Obgtetc^ cr e< mic t)cr|>)tix!^en l^ot, fo 
I do not reckon upon it. jA^le \df loify iii(^t barauf. 

Although he is poor, (yet) he does Ob er fd^pn (gUt(^, s»ar, toolffi) torn ifl; 
much good. fo tffut er todfy tne( Oi^utel. 

However, the folly. 2)«J^, bie STlarr^tt (X^ot^t). 

Timid, fearful, natural, polite, im- SBlotc, furt^tfain, notutli^, Wi^, wt" 
polite. 'fybfii^. 

To cry (weep). SBeineit. 

The character. SXx (S^aractet (pL c) ^ ^ 

mfit^9art« 

EXBRCISB 211. 

Well, (nun !) does your sister make any progress f — She 
woold make some if she was as industrious as you. — ^Yoa 
flatter me. — Not at all (ganj unb gar ni(^t), I assure vou 
that I should be very much pleased if all my pupils worked 
like you. — ^Why do you not go out to-day ? — I should go out 
if it was fine weather. — Shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-morrow ? — If you wish it, I shall come. — Shall I be 
stiM h«re at your arrival (bie Slnfunft) ? — Shall you have an 
opportunity (©elegen^eit) of going to town this evening ? — I 
do not know, but I would go at present, if I had a good 
opportunkyw — ^You would not have so much pleasure, and 
you would not be so happy, if you had no friends nor books. 
— Man would not experience so much misery ((SlenD) in his 
eareer (auf feiner ii^aufbal^n) and would not be so unhappy, if 
he was not so blind. — You would not have this want of feel- 
ing (bie ®efu^Cio(Igfeit) towards (gegen) the poor, and you 
would not be so deaf to (t^u6 gegen) their entreaties (bie SBitte), 
if you yourself had been for some time in misery (^aS (Slenb). 
— ^You would not say so, if you knew me well. — Why has 
not your sister done her exercises? — She would have done 
them if she had not been prevented. — If you would work 
more, and (if you would) speak more often, you would speak 
better. — I assure you, Sir, that I would learn better if I had 
more time. — I do not complain of you, but of your sister. — 
You would have no reason (Die Urfad^e) to complain of her, if 
she had had time to do what >ou h^ve given her to do.— 
What has my brother told you ? — He has told me that he 
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would be the happiest man of the ())on bet) world, if lie 
understood (^erfle^en*) the German language, the finest of 
all languages. 

xxfiactsB 212. 

I should like to know why I cannot speak so well as you ? 
—I will tell (it) you : you would speak quite as well as I, if 
YOU were less timid. But if you had studied your lessons 
better, you would not be afraid of s][)eaking, for to speak well, 
one must know, and it is very natural that he who does not 
know well what he has learnt, should be timid« You would 
be less timid than you are, if you were sure of not making 
any faults. — ^There are people who laugh when I speak. — 
Those are impolite people, you must only laugh also, and 
they will no longer mock you. — If you would do as I (do), 
you would speak well. — You must study a little every day, 
and you will soon be no longer afraid of speaking. — I shall 
tiy to follow (Sefolgen) your advice (bet Sflatl^), for I have pro- 
posed to myself to rise every morning at six o'clock, to study 
till ten o'clock, and to go to bed early. — Democrates and 
Heracletes were two philosophers of (oon) a very di£Perent 
character ; the first laughed at (ubet with the accusative) the 
follies of men, and the other cried over (u6et) them. — They 
were both right, for the follies of men merit (i^etbienen) tliat 
one should laueh and cry over them. — My brother has told 
me that you had spoken of me, and that you had not praised 
me. — We should have praised you if you had paid us wliat 
you owe us. — ^You are wrong to complain of my cousin, for 
he has not wished to hurt you. — I would not have com- 
plained of him, if he had only hurt me, but he has thrown a 
whole family into misery. — You are wrong to associate with 
this man, he only aspires to riches. 



NINETY-EIGHTH LESSON—gri^ nxCt ifteunjffisrte 

l/tctton. 

To be aoqnaiated with Bomething. SRit etnet 6a(^e (geitatt) Utaont (or 

«cct(aut) f eiiu 
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To make one's self ftcquainted with Gu^ mit eincv Clw^ (cfannt (or Vff 

something. traut) mcu^n. 

I am acquainted with this matter. 2^ bin mit liefer 6a(^c Mrttaut (or 

betannt). 
Acquainted, familiar, intimate* 93e!annt. vettraut 

I am acquainted with that. 3(|) bin tamtt bcfannt (vcrtraut). 

A kind (species). Cine fUrt* ctnc fi^attung. 

What sort of frmt IS this ? -^ gg^, ^^^ ^^ g^^t ^|l j^,^ 

The kernel, or seed of firuit, the S>ttSCvau 

kernel in the stone of frulL 
The stone (of fruit). ter Gtein. 

Fruit with soft kernels. f^oi Jternobfi. 

Stone-fruit. S>aB CitcinebfL 

It is a piece of fruit with soft ker- di tfl cine itccnfnu^t. 

Dels. 

To break fruit, the dessert. £)bfi brec^cn,* bcr 9la(l(|tif(il^ 

To serve the dessert. S)en fflad^tx^ aufttagen. 

The fruit, the plum. S)a< Of>% bie 9tiu^t,t tie fPffanme. 

The anecdote, the soap, the roast- IDie Slnectote, tie Geife, tet ^roten. 
meat. 

To dry, to wipe. Slbtrixfnen. 

To cease, leave off. , Sluf^dren. 

I cease reading. ^^ l^ote auf ju (efen. 

To avoid. a^eiten,* oenneiben* (scmicketv 

ntiet). 

To avoid somebody. 3emanben meiben.* 

To avoid something. Qtxoai oermeiten.* 

To escape from (avoid) a misfor- (&xntm Unglud entge^en,* or entrianen 
tune. (entronncn, entrann). 

The punishment. bie @trafe. 

In order to escape death he took to Urn bcm £obe ju entgel^en, tioj^m cr bie 

flight. ^tucl^t. 

To do without, to dispense with Gtne (or einer) @a(^e entbe^ren (gen. 
something. or ace.) fi(^ be^elfen* o^ne ettoaS.:^ 

* Collective nouns form their plural by adding to the singular the 
word ^rten, sortst kindi. Ex : bie Obflarten, the (various) kinds of fruit ; 
bie (SDetceibearten, the grains, sorts of grain. 

t JDie »ru(^t is the produce of trees and plants. Ex : ©ie Jelbfruc^te, 
the produce of the fields. The word Bruc^t is also used in a figurative 
sense. Ex : JDie 3ru(|>t fciner 9lrbfit, the fruit, i. e,, the result of his labor. 
Cbfl; is only used of such fruit as apples, pears, plums, etc. ; hence, bal 
Jternobft, fruits with soft kernels ; bad Stcinobtl, stone-fruit. 

X Cntbe^ren is used in the sense of to do wUhoutt and to he without, to 
want i ft(^ be^elfen is only used in the sense of to do without. 
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/ itiynnen Sie fca« 93rrb (be« SBrobrt) ent* 
Can you do without bread ? I be^ren ? 

\ JTonnen @ie f!(^ o^ne 93rob (el^etfen ? 
I can do without it. 3^ tann H tnthtffxtn, 

I dispense with bread. 3(^ (e^elfe mt^ o^ne fBvtIb. 

Do you do without bread ? 93e^e(fcn @ie flc^ o^ne ^rob ? 

I can do without it. 3(^ fann e< entbe^ren. 

We must do without many things. SBir mujfen dieted mtBel^ten. 
They say he will depart to-morrow. fSlan fagt, er toettt morgen abrnfni (or 

bap er mocgcn albreifen tverbe). 

FUTURE OF THB SUBJUNCTIYB. 

The two futures of the subjunctiTe do not differ from the 
two futures of the indicative, except in the second and third 
person singular, where instead of, bu wirjl loben, er-n)irb lobcn, 
bu wirfl gelobt ^abcn, er tvirb gclobt f;abm, they say : bu njcrbejl 
loSen, er werbe loben, bu werbejl gelobt l^aben, er werbe gelobt 
ffabtn. The future of the subjunctive indicates an event 
which is future, but uncertain. Ex : 

They say that he will soon arrive. Sflan fagt, et toetbe batb anfommen (or 

baf er hail anfommen tuerte). 

They hope he will yet hav- arrived fDlan l^offt, er metbe noc^ m reciter SHt 
in time. angetommen fetn (or baf er nod) \u 

reciter 3ett kverbe angefommen fetn). 

They vrill warm the soup. S72an mitb bie ®u»pt kDArmctu 

They have served up. SJ2an ffat aufgetragen. 

To serve, attend. ^ufmarten. 

May I help you to some soup ? Staxin ic^ 3^nen mtt @u^^e aitf»attcn? 

I ask you for a little (of it;. ^ify bitte mtr etn n>entg boson aul. 

To ask for. @t(^ auSBttten.' 

The woman (wife). S>it Jrau, ba« SBetB.* 

EXERCISE 213. 

1 "come to wish you a good day. — You are very kind.— 
Would you do me a favour ? — Tell me what you wish, for 
there is nothing that I would not do, to do you a favour. — I 
want five hundred thalers, and I beg you to lend me them ; 

* The term 9rau is used as a title, and corresponds to the English 
word Mrs. Next it signifies: 1. The mistress of the house. Ex: S)a8 
ift bte^rau vom <$au8, this is the mistress of the house. 2. A wife. Ex: 
@etne %xau ift ^^bn, his wife is beautiful. 3. A female in general; 
though in this case, the words *pcrfon or 3immer are raobtly added. Ei : 
^enncn Sie fciefe ffrauenepccfon (ktefe« Stauenjimmet .>) 
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yon would oblige me much, if yon would render me this 
service. — I would do it with all my heart if I could, but as I 
have lost all my money, it is impossible to me to render you 
this service. — Will you ask your brother whether he is con- 
tent with the money which I have sent him ? — As regards 
my brother, he is content with it, although it is little, but I 
am not, for having been shipwrecked, I want the money 
which you owe me. — Henry IV. meeting one day in his 
palace a man who was unknown to him, asked him to whom 
he belonged ; *' I belong to myself,'* answered that man.-^ 
" My friend," said the King to hdm, ** you have a stupid 
master/* 

BXBBCISB 214. 

Have they served up the soup ? — ^They have served it up 
already some minutes ago. — ^Then it must be cold, and I do 
not like cold soup. — ^They will warm it for you. — ^You will 
oblige me. — ^May I help you to this roast meat ? — I beg yon 
for a little of it. — ^WiU you take a little of this mutton ? — 
I tliank you, I like fowl better. — May I offer you some wine ? 
— I ask you for a little of it. — Have they already served up 
the dessert? — ^They have served it up. — Do you like fruit? 
— I like fruit, but I have no more appetite. — Will you take a 
little cheese ? — I should like to eat a little. — May I help you 
to English or Dutch cheese? — ^I will take a little Dutch 
cheese. — ^What kind of fruit is this ? — It is stone fruit. — 
What is it called ? — It is called thus. — ^Will you wash your 
hands ? — ^I should like to wash them, but I have no towel to 
dry them. — I shall have a towel, soap and water given you. — 
I shall be much obliged to you. — May I ask you for a little 
water ? — ^There you have some. — Can you do without soap ? 
— As regards soap, I can do without it, but I want a towel 
to dry my hands. — Do you often dispense with soap ? — One 
must dispense with many things in this world. — Why has this 
man^ taken to €ight ? — Because he had no other means of 
avoiding the punishment which he had merited. — ^Why have 
not your brothers procured a better horse ? — If they had got 
rid of their old horse; they would have procured abetter one. 
— ^Has your father arrived already ? — ^Not yet, but we hope 
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that lie will arrive this day yet. — Has your friend departed 
ia time ? — I do not know, hut I hope he has departed in 
time. 

BXBRCI8E 215. 

Will yoo tell me something? — ^What shall I tell you?— A 
little anecdote if you please. — ^A little boy asking one day at 
dinner for meat, his father told him that it was not polite to 
ask for some, and that he must wait till they gave him some. 
' — ^Now when this little boy saw that everybody was eating, 
and that they did not give him anything, he said to his 
father ; ** My dear father, give me some salt if you please." 
— " What will you do with it V the father asked him.—" I 
will eat it with the meat which you will give me," replied the 
child. — ^Everybody admired the spirit of the little boy, and 
when his father observed that he had nothing, he gave him 
some meat, without his asking for any. — Who was this little 
boy who asked for meat at dinner ? — He was the son of a 
friend of mine. — Why did he ask for meat ? — He asked for 
some, because he had a good appetite. — ^Why did not his 
father give him some direcuy ? — Because he had forgotten it. 
— Was the little boy wrong in asking for some ? — He was 
wrong, for he ought to have waited. — ^Why did he ask his 
father for salt ? — He asked for salt, that his father should 
observe that he had no meat, and in order that he might 
give him some. 
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Section. 

To execute a commisiion. Ginen Sluftrag atatt^ttji, ^eU^^* 

(eforgcn. 
I have executed your commission. 3(^ ffobt 3^ten Slufhrag anfgenc^tet 

(v>oU$ogen, Beforgt). 
I have received with the greatest 3(1^ i^abe 3^t unterm fec^flen on mu^ 
pleasure your letter addressed to %ttkfyitta @d||C(iben mtt ttm ^ofun 
me on the sixth. S^ergnugen er^alten. 

^ Since the adjective always precedes its substantive in 
German (Lesson 20), all the words that depend on the adjec- 
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ttve are placed before the adjecdre, or the participle used as 
an adjective^ so that the words must be placed in this order : 
1, The article, or pronoun; 2. All tnat depends on the 
adjective or the participle used as such ; 3. The adjectiTe or 
the participle used as such ; and 4. The substantiye* 

A man diril to ereiybod j« 9m gcgcn Sdccmom f dpc^ 

aReiifc^.* 

A father losing hii childrea. Hin feinc ittn^ct Ikicakcr SSotce. 

Yon ba^e to study the twentieth %u ^cAtn tnit potmjjiqX^ fMin pi 
lesson, and to translate the exer- |hittrcn ut^ ^ ^ojii gc^dngen 9i^' 
cises belonging to it. go^ ju i^tf^au 

Ha^e you executed my commis- ^oicn 6te mctaai Saftsos otfgc* 

tfU^Ct? 

6ctnc Sk^iilbigfcit t^inu 

6<tne ^Hm erfuttes. 

SKcfcr anann t^ut immct feinc €i(!^ 

btghtt. 
IDtefec aRaim ttf&Ot tmnuc 

SiifgeBou 



Bion 



I have executed it. 

To do one's duty. 

To fulfil one's duty. 

This man always does Us duty* 

This man always fulfils his duty. 

To giTe to do (as a task). 

What do you give us to do to-day ? 9Bal ge^ ®te nnl |nitc anf ? 



feittc 



To rely upon something. 

He relies upon it. 

I rely upon you. 

To suffice (to be anffident 

enough). 
To be satisfied with something. 



or 



aSf auf cttool Mtlaffctt.* 
Ore «cc(Apt m batottf. 
3<^ Mdaffe mti^ oaf CHc 
Oenftgen. J^tnrcU^n, genug fmu 



Is this enough bread for you ? 
It is enough for me. 



6i(^ mit ettool Scgnfignu 

{3fl 3^neB bicfcf Srob geang ? 
3fl biefrt a9tob f&t Gtc gemtg? 
(Sr6 genilgt nttt. 
Will this' money sufiioe for this SBitb bieftf (Belb btefem SRosne gc« 

man? itfigen? 

{t win be enough for him. 99 imtb i^m genftgen ? 

k litUe is enough for the wise* aBicntg ®ut gtnfigt Urn fi^eifen. 

/ <6at ficfi biefev SRonn mit bicjin @ummf 
1 l^gnflgt ? 
Was this man satisfied with thislj^ot Incfc eummc fSt ttefca SRann 
sum, (was this sum suficient for \ j^nteiibettk? 
this man) ? I sq„ birfe ©it 

\ nug? 

* This sort of construction, where the substantiye is more or less 
removed from the article, is more usual in the elevated style than in 
eouTersation. 

t fPflu^t is a duty imposed upon us by our conscience ; Gc^iilbigfttt is a 
duty hnposed on us be the order of our superiors. 

X 



@uimnc biefem SRonne ge« 
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He vas satisfied with iL ft ^ f|(^ Vemtit Bcgoflgt 

He wonld be sati9fied if you would ^ ^^^ fi^^ U^n^tn, tocnn €>ic nor 
- add bat a few more thalorst 1104^ ciniflc Xfyakt linjufugcn tooIU 

ten. 

To add, to bnildi - ^ingufiigen. Batten. 

To embark (for). 6t($ einfc^iifen (na^). 

To take saiU th^ m^ ttnter @cgel ge|ien, uti €kgct. 

To sail (for). Ccgeln (noi^). 

To sail for America. ffla^fy 9lmeri!a frgetn. 

With all sails. fD^it ^fotttn Segeln. 

Togo with sJl sails. !DHt voKtn €ffge(n fasten.* 

He has embarked on the siiteenth 9t l^at fU^ am fec^^f^nten (ben fe^ 

of the last month. ititdtny. U^ttn Wtonats eitigcfi^fft. 

He has sailed on the third of this dt t^ ben btttten (or am tritteti) ttefeff 

month. unter Gegel gegangen. 

That is to say- (•. e. or viz.). S)a8 ^etf t (nftmlic^). 

And so on (^etc.)* Unt fo toettet; (abbreviated u.f. m.}. 

Otherwise. 9nbeT0, atif etne astun ftrt. 

Else (otherwise). Gontl, too n\d)X, 

Amend, else they will punish you. I8e{{mt @ie f!(f>, mo nkfyt (fonft) »ttt 

tftan @ic fhafm^ 
I cannot do it otherwise. S^^tann tfi ni(^t (oitccB nia4mu 

OF THE IMFSHATIVB. 

The second person singular of the imperatire is formed 
of the second person singular of the indicative, and is conse- 
quently regular, whenever the latter is regular. £x. : ©tUn, 
to give ; 2® person of the indicative ; bu giSft thou givest ; 
Imperative, %\i\ give j «&elfen, to help; second person of the 
indicative : bu l[)ilffl, tJum helpest ; imperative l^ilf, help^* 

All the other persons of the imperative are taken from 
the subjunctive of the present tense, which is always r^ular, 
as is also the plural of the present indicative. 
Have patience. ^cAtn @tc (S^ebulb. 

• 

"* from this rulQ must be exoe{ited : 1. the verbs, 
^i\U% to have ; 2ad« pers. bu ]^a^ ; Imper. J^qlU, 

@etn,tobe; „ buKfl; „ fci 

^iJertcn, to become ; ,» bu mirfl ; „ n>erbc 

«B iff en, to know ; „ bunjeigt; „ ftiffe. 

aBotten, to be willing ; „ bu hjittfl ; „ tootte. 

2. Those verbs which change, in the second person singular of the pre- 
sent indicative, a into A ; for they reinstate the radical vowel a in the 
imperative. Ex: laufen, to run ; bu Uuffl, thou runnest j lauf ! run! 
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06 ittentivc* 0CIS wif #BfiWl|inK» 

Go there. <9e^ €(ic 1^ 

Giye it me. ^kbtn, 6te d mH; 

Send it him. ec^ea ek H ^ 

Lend it me. (eifcii Cte d otic. 

I will bonrow some monef of you. 3(^ »ill nrit ton 39"^ O^ ^<V<> 

(gcBorgt ne^mcn). 

I will boffow tint monegr of you* 3(^ ttnQ btefd 9clb von S^ncn g^otgt 

ne^mcn. • 

Borrow it of him. fSUfymm Git cf von i^m ge^orgt 

I borrow it of hira. 3^1 ne^me tt von i^m geborgt. 

To borrow. Sorgen, lei^eit. 

ProTidenee, life. He SSorfc^ung, toi SeScn. 

Patience, impatience. tie ^ktulb, bit Ungebulb. 

Sadness, the creditor. He 34:auttgfett, ttx iSllAiiBiger. 

The watch, the snnff-box. tie U^ tic S)ofe. 

Be so good. Geib fv g^t.* 

Know (ye) it SBiffet e«.t 

Obey yoor teacheft* and do not Mftt^t ^mtn Sc^tetn vtib mot^t 

cause them any annoyaace. i^ncit nte SBcttnifl. 

Pay what you owe» comfort the fdt^Uk, t9a» 3^ f(|ulbig feib, ttSflct 

unhappy, and do good to those tie Ungltidli^cn unt tl^ut benxe* 

who have offended you. nigen ^ute<, tic dtaefy Bdcitigit 

l^aben. 

Love the good God and yonrndgh- Siebet ten (ietcn ®ott unt ten 9lti^fktn 

boor as yourselves. nrte Qtuify feKft. 

To obey, to comfort, to offend, the (Setorc^en, tcdflen, Bekitigen, tec 

neighbour. SlAi^e. 

Remark A. — Compound imperatives are often used to 
better express a command or invitation. Such imperatives 
are formed for the third person bj means of mdgen, may ; 
fotten, shall, ought; and for the first person plural by means 
of laffen, to let ; n?ottcn, to be willing. Ex : @r mog Io6en, 
he may (let him) praise ; et foil loben, he shall praise ; jlc 
fotleti loben, they shall praise; lajfet uuS loben, let us praise ; 
\o\x tooUen loben, let us praise. 

Let us always love and practise &iffet nnl immer tie Sagent lieBen unt 
virtue, and we shall be happy in andilBen, fo toerben tins in tiefem 
1^ and in the next life. ant ienem Seien gl&cftit^ fehu 

* From 3^ feit, leoond person plural of the indicative and sub- 
junctive. 

t From 3^ telffet, etc. 
X From S^r ge^ord^et, etc. 

T 2 
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Let ns see ^ho of lu can shoot SBir tooUen fcl^en, .t9ct mh iml am 

best. Btflen fc^iepen tann. 

Rbmabk B. — ^To render an order more precise, theim- 
perative composed with fotlen is used instead of the infini- 
tive. 

Tell him to eoxne down. i men. 

1. 6agen 6tc t^m l^iiter )ii f ommciL 

{&aqitn @tc i^m, ct foIK ju mir fommeii, 
urn fi(^ 2U loarmcn. 
ea%tn ®ic i^m, ju mic §u tommen, urn 
fu^ gtt n>&cmen. 

XXBBCISS 216. , 

Have you executed my commission ? — I have executed it* 
—Has your brother executed the commission which I have 
given himf — ^He has executed it. — ^Would you execute a 
commission for me (mir) ?•— I am so much obliged to you, 
that I shall always execute your commissions when it will 
please you to give me some. — ^Ask the horse-dealer (bet fPferbe* 
l&nbler) if he can give me the horse for the price which I 
have offered him 7 — I am sure that he will be satisfied with it, 
if you will add a few more florins. — I shall not add any- 
thing, if he can give it at (f&r) that price, he may give it me, 
else he may keep it (fo mag er eS 6el()altcn). — Good day, my 
children, have you done your duty ? — You know well that 
we always do it, for we must be ill (indeed) not to do it. — 
What do you give us to do to-day? — I give you the ninety- 
ninth lesson to study, and to do the exercises belonging to 
it, i. e,y the two hundred and sixteenth and two hundred and 
seventeenth. — ^Try to make no mistakes. — Is this bread suffi- 
cient for you ? — It would be sufficient for me if I was not 
very hungry. — ^When has your brother embarked for 
America ? — Ue has embarked on the thirtieth of last month. 
— Do you promise me to speak to your brother ? — 1 promise 
(it) you, you may rely upon it. — I rely upon you. — ^Will you 
work better for the next lesson than you have worked for 
this? — I shall work better. — May (Jtann) I rely upon it? — 
You may (®le Knnen e0). 
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BXBRCZ8B 217* 

Have patience, my dear friend, and be not sad, for sad- 
ness alters nothing, and impatience makes ill worse. — Be not 
afraid of your creditors, be assured that they will do you no 
harm. — ^You must have patience, although you have no mind 
for it (^aju) ; for I also must wait, till they pay me what 
they owe me. — As soon as I shall have money, I shall pay 
you all you have advanced (au^Iegen) for me. — i)o not think 
that I have forgotten it, for I think of it (^atan) every day* 
— ^I am your debtor (^c^ulbner), and I shall never deny 
(leugnen) it. — Do not believe that I have your gold watch, 
nor do you believe (glauben ®ie aud^ nxdft) tnat a£lss Wilbel- 
mina has had your sUver anuff-box, for I have seen both in 
the hands of your sister, when we were playing at forfeits 
(^Jfdnber ftjielen). — ^What a beautiful inkstand you have there 
I beg you to lend it me. — ^What will you do with it ? — I will 
show it my sister. — ^Take it, but take care of it, and do not 
break it. — Fear nothing. — "What do you want of my brother f 
— I want to borrow money of him. — Borrow some of some 
one else. — If he will not lend me any, I shall borrow some 
of some one else. — You will do well there (baran). — Do not 
vrish what you cannot have, but be content ynth that which 
Providence has given you, and consider (bebenfen) that there 
are people who have not what you have. — Since life is short 
let us try to make it as agreeable as it is possible. — But let 
us also consider that the abuse (ber fSfli^hxan^i)) of pleasures 
(ber SSernfigungen) embitters (tjerbittetn) it. — Have you done 
your exercises ? — I could not do them, because my brother 
was not at home. — ^You must not get your exercises done by 
your brother, but you must do them yourself. 



HUNDREDTH LESSON— J^tintlittBte i^ectfatu 

To understand, to be clever in, to t®^ ouf ttmot \>ttftt^tn.* 

be a judge of sometbing. 
Are you a judge of cloth ? SSctflel^en Gie ^df auf< Sud^ ? 

I am a judge of it. ^6f mfttf^t mtc^ tarauf. 

I am no judge of it. 3^ ^^4^ mid^ n^it batauf. 
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I am a good judge of it. 
I am no good judge of it (I do not 
- understand much about it). 

To draw, to counter-draw. 
The drawing, the drawer. 
To draw a landscape after nature. 

To begin, to set about, to manage. 
How do you manage to make a fire 

without a pair of tongs ? 
I manage it in this way. 
Tou do not manage it well. 
I manage it well. 
How does your brother manage to 

do this? 

CleTerly, awkwardly. 

The pair of tongs. 
To fcMibid. 

I forbid you to do this. 

To let down. 
To cast down one's eyes. 
The curtain rises (falls). 
The rate of exchange has fallen. 

The day is declining, it is getting 
late (night is setting in). 

To stoop (down). 
To feel. 
To smell. 

He smells of garlic 
To feel any one's pulse. 

To consent to something. 
I consent to it. 

To conceal, to hide. 

In truth, truly, indeed, the deed, 

fact. 
True, a truthful man. 

This is the proper place for this 
painting. 



3(^ vct^el§e mxdfy fel^t gut fearauf. 
3(^ wc^it^t mxify nid^t fe^t gut t^otoaf. 

Beic^nen, tta(!^}etcl(inen (fatHten). 
!£)ie 3«d(^nung, bet Brid^ner. 
Qrinc Santf(^aft na^ bet 9tatu 
jetdf^nen. 
(Si anfangen.* 
SBie fangcn @ie a an, o^ne Bangc 

Seuet angumad^en ? 
Sdfy fange t9 auf biefe 2Betfe (fo) on. 
e\t fangen tB m^t gut an. 
Sdf fange e6 gut an. 

SBie f&ngt c6 3l^ Stuber an, urn btrftf 
an tl^un ? 

&t\^xdt (auf (tne gcfc^tifte or fmt 

%:t), ungefc^itft. 
iDie Seuetjange (sing.). 
ffierMeten* (past part, tetbotcn, 
imperf. \}et6ot). 
3(^ ttetHete 3|nen biefeS §« tl^nn. 

Sfliebertoffoi* (^erunttrtaffen*). 
t^it $lugen nieterfc^Iagcn.* 
S>et aJortang gel^t auf (fdflt). 
S)n SBt^^tlamxB ijl gefallnt (ftt^ 

ntebrtget). 
S)er ^g neigt ^, cf tokt f^Ot 
(Slad^t). 

^i^ BucCen. 
Sullen. 
(fi\til)ti\* (past part, gerod^en, imp. 

idt xit^t mify Stnoblan^, 
Semanbem ben ^U fallen. 

{3n etmaC tDiUigen (ctnu>iaigeii). 
©eine (fimoifligung gu ttrooA gcSen. 
3l(^ kotnige barein. 
3^ gebe mein (SrinmiUtgung ba^ 

IBetbergen* (past part. Mrborgot, 
imp. iBttborg) "onfttdtn, 
3n ma^xlfnt, ill ber <l$at, bic ^at. 

SBal^r, toa^^aft, r((^t, etn toal^^ofita 

SDlann. 
a5o« tfl bet toa^te (ted^tf) Paft fflc 

biefc< (^emalbe. 



{ 
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The ease. S)er %aVL ^ 

To make or think nrnch of toni^ Suf Semanbeit tnel l^altou* 

body. 

To esteem somebody. Stmanibm fi^a^ai. 

I do not think much of this man. 5^ ^(te nic^t t\d auf ticfen SRann. 

I think mnch of htm {1 esteem him S^ l^ftUe W( auf i^fi (^ f<9A^ i^n 

highly). few. 

To permit, the permission. HtUmbtn, btc (StlauBnifl. 

I permit you to go there. 5^ ettauBe ^Jfntn, ^iiijugel^ett (bal^in 

an gtl^en). 

To ord6r (command). SBefe^Ien* (past part. M^l^n, 

imperf. Befa|(). 
Order them to do it. ^ SBcfe^tia €ie, t>af tnon a t^& 

Remark. — ^Wlien the third person is used instead of the 
second in the imperative, the pronoun is always placed after 
.the Terhy as may be seen from the preceding example* 

Win yon permit me to go to the SDolteit ek ntit tdtoibtn, ftttf ten 
market ? iDtorft ja ge^ett? 

To hasten. OfUeti (fUfy fpnien). 

Hasten and come haok soon. €ilcit 6tc imk tammm €^k ((db 

toieta;. 

I had ceased reading when yom* 3d^ ^otte )tt tefett oufgel^&rt, att 3(r 

hrother entered. Srubcr fmtn trat. 

Tou had lost your purse when I ^e l^attoi 3^ SBorfc ^ittisttn, att itfy 

found mine. kle meiRigc faab. 

To enter. ^trtintccteit* (past part. gi« 

, ttctin, imp. ttot). 

To he ashamed. eif^.fd^dmen. 

To he ashamed of somehody or ^i^ 3emattbc6 oUt ciiKt ^Q0ft 

something. fi^ftmen. 

I am ashamed of my impatience. 5^ fc^Ame mid^ meinet Ungebttlb. 

: To copy, to dttciiiie, the noun. • ^Uff^tt^n,* U^imm, toB 4<ai3fU 

Moct. 

To copy neatly. fRtvuliaf tiBfc^eiBeii,* hil ftctec 

[(^reiSen.* 
The adjective, the pronoun, the IDaS ^eirnoct, ba« fiittoort; U$ M^ 

verb, the preposition. toett, taf ^ottvoct 

The dietiohaiy, the grammar. S)a0 SBdtterBu^j, He e^mul^lc^re 

( Otdntm dttt). 
D6 good to the poor, and haye S^ut ten Sbmen ^tttef, nnb foBt 9nu« 

patience with the unhappy, and leiben m\t Un Unglftcflidden, fo toiib 

the good God will take care of tet liebe ®ott f&r M llbtige forgen* 

the rest. 
To do good to somebody. Semonbetn 9utel i^n 
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To ht^e pity on lomebody. aRitlei^eii mU Semanbem l^BAi. 

Pity, the rest. S)a« aRiOdlm, %9i tlM^t. 

IZBRCI8B 218. 

What must we do in order to be happy T — ^Always lore and 
practise {fiUn) yirtue, and you will be nappy in this life and 
in the next. — Since we want to be happy, let ns do good to 
the poor^ and have pity on the unhappy ; let us ob^ our 
teachers, and never cause them any annoyance ; let us com- 
fort the unhappy, love our neighbour as ourselves, and not 
hate those who have offended us ; in short (furj) let us always 
do our duty, and the good God will take care of the rest. — 
Myson, in order to be loved, one must be diligent and good. 
—They accuse (6ef(!^ulbigen) thee of having been idle and 
negligent in thy affairs. — ^Thou knowest, howerer ({(boc^), that 
thybrother has been punished, because he has been naughty. 
— ^When I was in town the other day, (ntulidj) I received a 
letter from thy teacher, in which he complained much of 
yon. — Do not cry, go into thy room, learn tny lesson and be 
good, else thou wilt not get anything for dinner. — I shall be 
so good, my father, that you will certainly be pleased with 
me. — Has the little boy kept his word? — ^Not quite, for 
after having said this, he went into his room, took his books, 
sat down at the table, and fell asleep (einfc^Iafe^*). — He is a 
very good boy when he sleeps, said his father, when he saw 
him some time after. 

IZBBCISB 219. 

Are you a judge of linen? — I am a judge of it. — ^WiU you 
buy some yards of it for me ? — Give me money and I will buy 
some foryon ? — Is this man a judge of cloth ? — ^B^e is no good 
judge of it. — ^What are you doing there? — I am reading in 
the book you have lent me. — You are wrons; to read m it 
ilways.-— What will you have me do ? — Draw this landscape, 
and when you will have drawn it, decline a few nouns with 
adjectives and pronouns. — How do you manage to do this ? — 
I manage it in this way. — Show me how you manage it. — 
What must I do for to-morrow's lesson (bie morgenbe @tunbe^ ? 
— Copy your exercises neatly, do three othergi and study the 
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following lesson. — How do jou manage to get goods without 
money ? — ^I buy on credit. — How does your sister manage to 
study German without a dictionary ?— She manages in this 
way. — She manages very cleverly. — But your brother, how 
does he manage T- — He manages it awkwardly, he readis and 
looks for (au^ucl^en) the words in the dictionary. — In this 
manner he may learn for twenty years without being able to 
make a single phrase (bet <Sa%.) 

BXBBCISB 220* 

Why does your sister cast down her eyeiT? — She casts them 
down because she is ashamed of not naving done her exer- 
cises. — Let us breakfast in the garden to-day, the weather is 
BO fine, that we must take advantage (benu|en) of it. — ^Why 
do you stoop? — I stoop to pick up the pocket-handkerchief 
which I have let fall. — ^Why do your sisters hide themselves f 
— They would not hide themselves if they were not afraid of 
being seen. — Of whom are they afraid ? — ^They are afraid of 
their governess (bte (Srgiel^tnn) who has scolded them, be- 
cause they had not done their exercise. — An Emperor (bet 
^oifet) who was angry (fiufgtbxa<i)t) at (gegen) an Astrologer, 
(bet SternDeuter), asked him : •* Of what death (irelc^en XoM) 
do you believe to die, you wretch ((Elenber) V — " I diall die 
of the fever (Lesson 89)," answered the Astrologer.—" You 
have told a lie," said the Emperor, "you will me (jierien*) 
this moment of a violent (gemaltfam) death." — ^When they 
were going (trollen) to seize (ergreifen*) him, he said to the 
Emperor: "Sire (gndbtgfter «6er¥), command that they feel 
my pulse, and it will be found that I have the fever ; this 
good idea (bet (SinfaQ) saved him. — Do not jud^, you who 

I do not wish to be judged. — ^Why do you see a sphnter in your 
brother's eye who do not see a beam in your (own) eye. — 

' Would you copy your exercises if I copied mine ? — I would 
copy them if you would copy yours. — ^Would your sister have 

' copied her letter if I had copied mine? — She would have 
copied it. — ^Would she have gone away if I had gone away 7 
— I cannot tell you what she would have done if you had 
gone away. 
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HUNDRED AND FIRST LESSON-^Rmitittt m\s ttsJte 

l/ection. 

To grow. SBocf^fen* (takes fein as aaxiliary 

▼erb, past part, ^tmadfftn, imp. 

To grow quickly. ©(j^neH toac^fctt. 

This child has grown much in a ^tcfed Stint i^ in furjer 3rit fe^ %t» 

short time. toaf^fen (o^er fe^r ^erangetoac^fen). 

The flower, the shelter, the straw* ^e SBtmne, Ux ^^ul^ (bte St^^^eit), 

hut t)'te @tTo^]^utte. 

To protect one's self (to take shd- f |!5 ^'^ ^* i^ /V/?^?"**^^ * . 
ter) against. -^ ®u^ m ttna$ (dat.) tn @u^^ 

We will protect ourseWes against SBtt toottea ititf «or bent 9{egen (bcin 
the rain (the wind). SBinbe) fd^iu^en (in ®i^ttfktt fe^^en). 

Let us go into this hut to be shel- Sajfen ^ie uui in btefe @tto^^utc ge^en, 
tered from the storm. urn «or tern %t\amrottttt in @i4a:« 

^t JO fein. 

From fear to. ftuS ^tc^t— ^u. 

To catch a cold* @id^ erf Aften. 

I wUl not go out from fear to catch S^ mitt nit^t au^gel^n, oitf dwc^ ntk^ 
a cold. m etfftUen (obet tocil i^^ mic^ ooc 

(Srrf&ttung furcate, ober au8 iucd^ 
len <S^ntU)fen gu (efommen.) 
He will not go to town for fear of (St »itt ni(^t na^ bet @tabt ge^en otti 
meeting one of his creditors. Surest (tncn fctner QHAttHgcc angii» 

n»(|fta. 
Everywhere. All over the tovm. iteetatt. 3n bar ganjfn Stabt. 

In the shade. 3n bent (ben) hdfyatttn. 

Let us sit down in the shade of ®e^en tbit uns in ben @c^atten ttefeS 
this tree. *3aume< (i)»ec unter Viefen ^aam in 

ben ^<|Kit(en). 

To pretend, to affect, to tippear. Sfun* (fft^ Men) Ate o(, or att 

nmtn (with the itnperfect of the 
tulqunctive). 
Thk man pretenda to sleep. IDiefec ^caat fktOi ftc^ oil o( ct 

fi^liefe. 
This young lady pretends to under- <Diefe0 SrAuIetn t^ut, aU t>etf}unbe |!c 
stand German. beutfc^ or aid mm itib) fie beutf(^ 

vetfhinbc. 
It appears as if 4iey would ap* eie ^ettcn fld^ all oh (toenn) fie fii^ 

proach' us. nnS ndl^em uottten. 

Thus, (then, therefore). In a aifp. 3n furjem. STlettliC^. 
short time. The other day, lately. 
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Mr. Ksclier irrote ta'n^ tbe other 
day, that hia sisters would arriye 
here shortly, and begged dm to 
tell .you so. Ton mi, tfaerefbref 
see them and be able to give 
them the books which you have 
bottght. They hope you will 
make them a present of them. 
Their brother ^ai assured me 
that they esteem you highly 
without kuewing you personally. . 

To make somebody a present of 
aomethiag. 

Would to God 1 
Woald to God he had done so. 

To be tired (to. have ennui). 
How could I be tirod in your com- 
pany. 

First, secondly, etc. 

To have reason to* 
He has reason to be sad. 
He has much annoyance (sorrow). 
You haVe ho reason. 

To look upon. 
'tht window looks upon the street. 

The back-door opens into the gar- 
den. 



4crf 9ifc^ct ff^rtiif mtr MiAfe^. M 
feine Srdulein @(^)ve)lctn in far^ 
^icrl^ fommcn teutvcn, un^ hat mi<^ 
d Sfyntn )« fiigen. €^te isttken fU 
olfo fe^en unt tl^ncn tie Sildl^et 
gcicn fonncn, totl^t 6te gefauft 
^cibtn. @ie ftof^tn, baf @te t^nai- 
ctit ®cf(^nl bamit ma^tn tottttn. 
3^r iSruter l^at mir McfU^tct, ta$ 
^c €ite ^o^^fd^Alen, ' o§ne ®t€ ^erfdn* 
liOf ju fcnnen. 

3cmanbcm ein def(|oif w^ ct»a8 
mac^cn. 

SBoOtt (Sott 
fBioWtt &ott, n ^MU H ge^aa. 

Sangcmeile ^aben. 
SBie lonnte id^ hti Sl^nea (ongc SDitte 

QttfkttiB, )toctten«, a. f. to. 

Itrfai^ |a(cn ju. 
(It 1^ Utfac^e, traurig ja fein. 
(ft ^at t>ie( *4Settirui (Jtummet). 
6ie ^al^en ntc^t Uvfacj^ 

®c^ett* auf— na<^, 
1)01 Sfeafirt g^t oaf tic (mh^ bet) 

ettaft. 
SHe ^intettl^ur gcft nod^ Um <B<trten. 



(Svtrdnfen. 

{(Srtrinfen* (pastpaitrCttntnleti, 
impw^ cvtranf), 
(Srfaufen* (past part etfoffen, 
impeif. (Tfoff)« 
flat «em 9tn^ f^ngca. 
Bum Senflet ffxnma fVringea. 

{9(uS ^cta Sender nitfen. 
Sum Senjirr l^naud u>erfea. 

(hfc^efen. 

{3(m<tRbem ciae JKugit vtt bea JtoD 
3emanbcm cine Jhigct tunl^ MK ®<- 
l^im iagen. 
To blow out one't brains with « Gid^ m\t ctner jpiflole erfd^ief en. 

pistoL 
He has blown out hia brains. ttr (at ||i^ erfc^offea. 



To drown. 
To be drowned. 

To leap out of the window. 

*to throw out of the window. 
To shoot (to-death). 
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Ha hts blown out his brains with n dt 9at (1^ mii ciitet f^iflofe erfd^nt* 

pistol. 

I am drowneda 3<!l^ etttinft. 

He has leaped out of the window* <Sv ifi oni ban %mfUt gef^ngen. 

To get paid* C^ U^Xtn laffen. 

Get paid. Saffett eie fic^ Bcja^len. 

Let OS depart. Soffen @ie utiS (or unr tootlen) aB« 

teifen. 
Let ns breakfast. Saffen ete nnS (obet loic tvoOoi) 

fril^fluifeti. 
Let him give it me. 2^af tt t9 mk gcBe or er geBc ei 

mir. 
Let him be here at twdvO» IDof ec xm itoolf ttl^ ba fei (obec er fd 

itm jtvolf Ul^ ba). 
Let him send it me. S)afi cc cS mis fenbc (obec ec fenbe el 

mtc). 
Let him belieye it. i^f ec eS glouBe (obec ec gtauBe e<). 

Go and tell him that I cannot oome ^el^et unb faget ii^m, baf u^ l^e ni<|t 
to-day. fommen faun. 

Rbmark. — Instead of the infinitive which is used in £ng« 
lish after the verbs to go and to come, the Germans repeat 
the present or another tense with the conjunction unt^, and. 
Examples : 

He came to tell ns that he conld <(c lam unb fagte nnS, bof ct nk^ 
not come. fommen tdnnte. 

To prefer. d^ocjiei^ii* (sfma^ m)» 

I prefer the useful to the agreeable. 3^ gie^e bas 9lu^(t(^ bem ^gene^men 

«oc. 

Bbmabk. a. — ^When an adjective is used as a substantive, 
in the masculine or feminine, some substantive is always 
understood. Ex: ber Stet(^e, the rich, i. e.^ the rich man; 
bie @cl^dne, the beautijnl, L e.> the beautiful woman, bie fd^dne 
Swu. 
Clever people are easily tangfat. . (SeUfctftt ifl gut))cebigen (6^ci($kDoct)* 

BsMABK B. — But when the adjective is used as a sub- 
Btantiv^ without some other substantive being understood* it 
is always of the neuter gender. Ex : bad ®rofie^ thejgreat, 
{. e., that which is great, bad dttfaitnt the eublime, bad %l^ttt, 
the exterior i bad Snnete, the interior. 

He likes hunting and fishing best, eim Stebflcl ifl He Sogb unb tal 

9if($e)b 
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Por where the ie?ere united with ^tm uw ktl Citmigc ttitt tem^wcUOf 

the gentle, 

And the strong with the mild, SBo &taxUi lid^ unb Wlxtta )>aatten. 

There reigns harmony. IDa %\bt a etnen gitten Sticm%. 

©(fillet. 

Severe, tender, gentle, mild. ettengc, jact, mitbe. 

To be welcome, agreeable. SBittfommen fein, angenel^m. 

You are everywhere welcome. Cie finb vAttatl ttiXtfommen. 

In, within. 3n. 

He will arrive in the course of a Qrr tovtt in (u^t .^gen anfommeiu 

week. 

He has made this jomney in a (Kv l^at biefe Sleife in ac|ft Xagen si« 

week. ma^t. 

He vdll have finished his studies in (St wirb fetne @tubten in etnem 9StetteI« 

a quarter of a year. ja^te voUenbet ^aben. 

He has completed his studies in a 9t ^at feine @tubi(n in einem Safcc 

year. «ottenbet. 

EXEACI8B 221. 

Have you already seen my son ? — I have not yet seen him« 
how is he? — He is very well, you will no longer recognise 
him, for he has much grown in a short time. — Why does not 
this man give anything to the poor? — He is too miserly 
(getjtg), he will not open his purse from fear of losing his 
money. — ^What sort of weather is it ? — It is very hot, it has 
not rained for a long time (ed ^at lan^t nt^t), I believe we 
shall have (6e!ommen) a thunderstorm (t)ad @en>itter.) — ^That 
may well be (bag fonn. ujo^l feijn). — ^The wind rises (fl^ 
etl^efeen*), it is thundering already. — Do you hear it ? — ^Yes, 
I do hear it, but the storm is still very far off (treit cntferttt). 
— Not so far as you think, look how it lightens. — My God ! 
what^a tet-rible rain (yotl^ ctn entfegUdjer Slegen bag Ifi). — If 
we entered some place we should be protected from the iu^ ^ 
juries of the weather. — Let us then enter this hut, there we " 
shall be protected from the wind and rain. — I have a great ; 
mind to bathe (flc^ 6abeu) to-day. — ^Where will you bathe ? — '{ 
In the river. — Are you not afraid of being drowned ? — Oh ■ 
no, I know how to swim. — ^Who has taught it you ? — Last 
summer I took some lessons in the swimming school (bie 
©(^njimmf^ule). — Where shall we go now? — Which way 
shall we take ? — ^The shortest will be the best. — There is too 
much sun, and I am yet fatigued, let us sit down in the shade 
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of this tree.— What man is this who is sitting under the 
tree ? — I do not know him.-— It appears that he will be alone, 
I for if any one wishes to approach him, he pretends to sleep. 
— rHe does as your sister does, she understands German Terv 
'well, but when I begin to speak to her she pretends not to 
understand me. 

BXBBCISB 222. 

Have you seen Mr. Jaeger 7 — I have seen him, he has told 
me that his sisters wonld come here shortly, and he has 
begged me to tell you so. — ^When they will have arrived^ you 
wiS be able to give them the gold rings which yon have 
bougfat«-*-They &tter themselves that you will make them a 
present of them, for they love you without knowing yon per- 
sonally. — Has my sister already written to you ?— She has 
written to me, I am, therefore, going to answer her. — Shall 
(foQ) I write her that you are here? — Tell her so, but do not 
tell her that I expect her with impatience. — ^Why have you 
not brought your sister with you? — Which? — She whom 
you always bring with you, the youngest (tit iuitgfte). — She 
did not wish to go out because she has the tooUiache.— *I am 
rerj sorry for it, for she is a very good girl.-^How old is she ? 
—She is nearly fifteen years old. — She is very tall for her 
age (bafi Stfler). — ^How old are you?— I am twenty-two years 
old. — Is it possible ? — I thought you were not yet tweatj-two 
years old. 

BXBRCISB 223. 

Will you take a cup of tea (bie Soffe) ? — I thank you, I do 
not like tea ? — Do you like coffee ? — I like it, but I have just 
taken some. — Do you not get tired here ? — How could I get 
tired in such an agreeable society ? — ^As regards myself, I 
always get tired. — If you did as I (do) you would not get 
tired, for I listen to all those who tell me anything. — In this 
manner I learn (erfa^ren) a thousand (taufenb) agreeable 
things, and I have no time to get tired, but you do nothing 
of all that, that is the reason why you get tired. — ^I would 
do as you (do), if I had no reason to be sad. — I have just 
heard that one of my best friends has blown out his brains 
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wfth a pistol, and that one of mj m£e*s best friends has 
drowned herself, — ^Where has she drowned herself? — She has 
drowned herself in the river which is behind the house. — 
Yesterday at four o'clock in the morningy she has got up 
without aayiBg a word to anybody, haa jumped out of the 
window which looks upon the garden, and has thrown her- 
self into the river where she has been drowned. — ^Let us 
always seek the friendship (bie ^reunbfc^aft) of the good, and 
avoid the society of the wicked, for bad company spoils good 
manners (bie ®itten, /em, plur.) — ^What sort of weather is it 
to-day ? — It is still snowing as it was (snowing) yesterday, 
and according to all appearance (adem ^ilnfd^ine nad^) it wUl 
also snow to-morrow. — Let it snow (dd mag imnur^in fd;neien), 
I wish it would snow still more, and that it would freeze, for 
I always find myself very well, when it is very cold. — ^And I 
always find myself very well when it is neither cold nor 
warm. — It is much too windy (gar ^n minbig) to-day, and we 
would do better to stay at home. — However the weather may 
be, I must go out, for I have promised to be with my sister 
at a quarter past eleven, and I must keep my word. 



HUNDRED AND SECOND LESSON— J^mOiert ttnH 

jtDitte Hection. 

In spite of. Itngeat^tet (govenis the gen.) 

^gainst. SBtbet (govenis the ace.) 

Nevertheless. IDeffes ungcac^tct. 

Against liis wilL SBibcc fdnen fBSxUnL 

In spike of his promise. Cktttci 9)cif)>ccc^« ungem^tet 

Even. Sogat. 

He has not even money enough for dr $at fogar mOft (Sklb gcnug ma Btfk 
buying bread* gu faufeiu 

To mans^ .^^■f™"^* ™ ■™^'* • | «« fo mac^en, ta^. 
way (thns) that. ( ^, ^„ etnt^tcn. baf . 

Do yon manage to have done with dlt(|ften 6te a fo etn (obcr mal^n @ie 
all your work eveiy Saturday e« fo), bap 6ic die ©amfiag 9(^nb 
evening? mit 3^ec SIrSrit fertig ftnb (obcr 

3^re %a>tiHtt fmig ^abtn) ? 
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Endeavour to do this in order to SSefireBen ^e ^i^, biefe9 gu t^, vm 

oblige me. mx(S) ju toerbinben. 

I manage to be able to go there, 3(1^ ridf^te t» fo etn, taf i^ ^tngel^ctt 

!ann. 

To have done. gferttg fein. 

Have you soon dono with your €ftnb 6te bolt mtt 3^ fftS^ fettig ? 

work ? 

I shall soon have done with it. Sdf) metbe (aCb tamit ferttg fein. 

To keep one's self warm. ©id^ n>atm fatten.* 

To keep one's self clean. @t(^ retr.I^ j^atten.* 

To be on one's guard, to take care. \ ^^^ ^„ ^^^ 7,^„,„ . 

Take care that you do not faU. S^^men @ie fi^ in 3l(^t (l^titeii €»tc 

fi(^), ba^ @ic nic^t faOen, 
To take care of somebody or some- @i(^ ))or Semanbtm or Gtuja^ in ^t 

thing. nel^men (or ^liten). 

Beware of this man. ^fiten Bit fi(^ Mot Hefem !D{amie. 

If you do not beware of this horse SBenn @i€ ftcf^ tvt btcfem $fctbe itt<l^ 
it will kick you. in ^t m^mta, fo xnvtt cf Ste 

fio^en. 

Take care. @e]^cn 6tc fu^ «or« 

Before you undertake anything tell d^t 6te etmat untcmel^mcn, fagm Cte 

me of it. ti mir. 

Did any one know how to relate ^at Semanb auf etne uatMic^eTt (itn« 

more naturally than Lafontaine ? get unfieUere) »2lTt gtt crjA^len gcivu^ 

a(0 Safontaine ? 
The idea, the thought, the good IDie 3bee, bet ©ebanCf, jber gule 

(happy) idea. Ginfoll. 

To strike, to be struck by, or to (Sfinfatten, einen (SfinfaK l^aBm. 

have an idea. 
An idea comes to me (I have an Qi fdllt mtt ttiooB fin (if^ "fytAt tmm 

idea). Ginfaa). 

Such an idea never occurred to me. @o ttmca ifl mtr nie etngefaUen. 
To think of. to dare, to get (take) i ■ . 

it into one's mind. I ®*<* ""^""^ ^n*«- 

The other day he took it into hia (Sv Kef fit^ ntntUfy einftOen^ miil^ jn 

mind to rob me. U^t^tn. 

What are you thinking of? SBaS f aat Sl^ncn ein ? 

In order that. ^uf baf , bamit. 

He works in order that he may Qrt <trbeitet bamit ec fetnem ^oto^Umbe 
one day become useful to his nnft (eined Staged) nuj^lu^ toetbc 
country. 

One's country, some day, (once). ba« JBatettanb, etn|> (cine* SageS). 

About, round about, all around. «6erum (uml^), ^nmb leium, (cvHk 

itml^er). 

The plate passed round the whole S)i( €>(|7u|fcl ging 6ct bet ganjen S4f(^ 
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table, until it returned to the gcfcSfc^fl (cnim, Hf fie tMtt stttn 

liost fflSitt^ ivxMtam, 

We sailed aroand England. S8tc fegcUen um (Sngtanb l^erunt. 

They went aboat the town to yiew €ie gtngen in bee @tatt uml^et um ^re 

the remarkable objects in it. innettr fD^crhofictigfetten ja Be* 

ttw^tetu 

To go around the house. Um toi ^mi Return ge^en. 

To go about (in) the house. Sn bem «6aufe um^er ge^ea* 

To express one's self. &\af au<bru(jfen. 

To make one's self understood. &\df verfldnbUc^ madden. 

To be used (accustomed). 3)te ®etoo^n^eit l^aben. 

To accustom, to accustom one's self ^eiod^neti, ^ an ettool (Ace.) ge- 

to something. tto^aen. 



To be used (accustomed) to aome- ( ^^* «' ««« (8^"^*') ®«<*« a<»«5«t 

fetii. 

9tt etne €faf|fe geU)5Bnt fctn. 



thing. 



{ 



I cannot well express myself in Sd^ lann m\df tm S)eutf(^ itt^t gat 

German, because I am not in the onStr&ifen, loeil ic^ nic^t ju fVrec^en 

habit of (or practised in) speak- getvol^nt Hit (toeii ic^ im fiptt^ 

ing. titi^t geflH (in). 

Tou apeak as yon ought to. 6ie reben tme fic^'f ge^5rt. 

To chatter, to talk. $taubenw [(f^toot^en. 

The talker, chatterer. 2Det ^PUiuberer, bet &dfiaA1jtt» 

To practise. tubtn. 

I exercise myself in speaking. Sdf uBe mii^ im ^pttdfou 

To associate with somebody. 3fl\t Semanbem umge^en. 

I associate with him. Sdf gel^e mit i^m am. 

BZXBCIBB 224. 

Is it already a long time since you have been learning Grer- 
man ? — No, Sir, it is but six months. — Is it possible, you 
speak tolerably (jiemlic^) well for such a short time. — ^You 
jest (f(^erjcn), I do not yet know much. — Really you speak 
already well. — I believe that you flatter me a little — ^Not at 
all, you speak as you ought to, — In order to speak as one 
ought to, one must know more than I know. — ^Tou know 
enough to make yourself understood. — I still make many mis- 
takes. — ^That matters not (tl^ut ni^t9) you must not be 
timid, besides, (ubet^e^) you have not made any mistakes in 
all you have just said to me. — I am still timid, because I am 
afraid they might mock me (man in5(^te jlc^ Abet mi^ lu^g 
ma^en). — ^Then they must be very impolite. — ^Who would 
indeed (benn) be so uncivil ? — Do you not know the proverb ? 
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— ^WhicH ? — He who wishes to speak well mast ccmniieiice 
with speaking badly. — Do you well understand all I tell jou ? 
— I understand and comprehend (Bcgrelfen) it all very well, 
but I cannot yet express myself well in German, because I 
am not yet used to speak. — ^That will come in course of time. 
— I wish (for) it with all my heart. — Good day, Miss. — Ah 
(@i) are you here at last ? I expected you with impatience. — 
You will pardon me, my dear, I could not come earlier 
(if)tx). — Sit down, if you please. — How is your mother? — 
She is better to day thau (she was) yesterday. — I am glad of 
it. — ^Were you at the ball yesterday ? — I was, there. — ^Did 
you amuse yourself (ft^ Selufligett) f — ^Tolerably wfeU (fo gtem* 
U(]^). — At what hour did you go home? — ^At a quarter past 
eleven. 

BXBRCISB 225. 

Do you sometimes see my brother ? — ^I see him sometimes ; 
when I met him the other day (le^ti^in), he complained of 
you. — '* If he had conducted himself, better, and if he had 
been more thrifty, (f))arfam)," he said, " he would not have 
any debts, and I would not have been angry with him." — I 
begged him to have pity on you, telling him that you had 
not even enough money for buying bread. — '* Tell him when 
you see him," he answered me, ** that I pardon him in spite 
of his bad conduct towards me ; tell him also," he continued, 
** that one ^should not mock (f^potten uber) those to whom one 
is obliged. — ^Try (fc^ett @le ju)to execute my commission, and I 
phall be much obliged to you," said he while going away. — 
Why do you associate with this man ? — I would not associate 
with him, if he had not rendered me great services. — Do not 
trust him, for if you do not take care, he will cheat you. — 
Beware of this horse, else it will kick you. — ^Why do you 
work so much ? — I work to be useful to my country some 
day. 



HUNDEED AND THIRD LESJSON— l^onbert tmtl trrttte 

l^ectton. 

He loves me too much to do this. firr IteBt m^ ju feftv att tof cc ticfel 
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T inrni rather die then do this. S^ tM tteBet fkttUn, aU laf Ufy bufes 

t^un foate (ad biefel t^un). 

She loved him so much that she €iie Uebte i^tt fo fe^t, taf flc il^n fogar 

even wanted to marry him. I^riratl^en ttoUte. 

He caDDot have said this unless he 9t fann ttefe< nu^t gcfagt fallen, a fei 

he a fool. Unn, taf et ein 0tart ift 

To get manied. 6^ vctJ^eirat^en (fic^ MteJ^lid^cn 

obcr oermd^(en.) 

To marry, <&eirat$en. 

To give in marriage. ^et^eirot^ Qottt^li^n), 

After my cousin had given his sister ^a^ttm man ^Dettcr fetne ^rotfitc 

in marriage, he married Miss von ^otff^aXfftt (m^Udft) l^tte, ^a« 

Becker. tl^te et Srdutetn von Seder. 

Is your cousin a narried man ? 3fl 3§r ^ert ^Getter verl^eirat^et ? 

No, he is still a bachelor. -fffUtn, tx ift nod^ lebtg. 

The embarrassment, embarrassed. tie 95er(egen^eit, vectegen. 

You embarrass me. ®te fe^eit mic^ in ^ertegen^eit. 

Tou perplex (puzzle) me* die matfym m\^ vedegen. 

Marriage. S)ie Qtfft, tie ^eirat^. 

He asks for the hand of my sister. (Sx t>ertangt meine ^c^toefler §u€ (S^e. 

To take measures. fD'^a^ngetn ne^men (ergretfen). 

I ahall take other measures. 3(^ tvetbe anberc SJla^regeln ne^men 

(ergrcifen). 

Good God! how quickly the time Sfltin &ott, toxt "ott^tm^ bie Beit ta 
passes in your society. 3^tet (^cfeUfd^aft. 

The compliment. ^ai StompXxmtnt, (plur. e).* 

Tou pay me a compliment, to @ie ma^tn mic ta ein i^om^ttment, 
which I do not know what to worauf tc^ ntc^^td jit antioorten toeif . 
reply. 
The least blow makes him weep. !S)ev fletnjie @(^(ag mata^t i^n melnen 

(f>ringt i^n gum Setnen). 
To frighten. firrfd^recf en (v. act. reg.). 

To be frightened. (Sfrfd^teden (v. neut. irreg. er« 

itl^xftdtn, etfc^rat). 
Thou art frightened, he is fright- Shi erfi^rid ft, et erfc^rtdt. 

ened. 
Do not.Jbe frightened. (Srfc^redeti @ie ntc^t. 

The most trifling thing frightens S)ad ^enngfie etfc^tedt i^n. 

him. 
What are you frightened at ? SBotftbct etfc^reden ®ie? tibtt tttcai 

(ace.) etf(|>teden. 
_ , , { S^l^angen, »on. 

To dep^d on. ( ^ntommtn, auf (ace.) 

* Neuter verbs derived from foreign languages and terminating in 
ent, take e in the plural, except baS $at(ament, the parliament ; and %as 
fliegtment, the regiment ; which take et. 

z 2 
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That depends on circamstances. 
That doee not depend on me. 
Oh, yea ! that dq^enda on you. 



S)as l^angt «on ten Um^Anbes a6. 
ICoS I^Angt nic^t oon mtr 06. 
O ! id, lea ^Angt von 3^ncn ah (fommt 
oUf @ie an). 
This man liyes at eyerybody'a ei- S)iefet (Dhuin leBt auf Skbcnnomrt lln* 



pense. 

The expense. 
At the expense of others. 
The cause (blame, fault). 
It is not my fault. 
Do not give me the blame of it. 



tofitn, 

iDte UneofUn. 
Siif SLnberer Unfo^cn. 

20) f>xn ntf^t @c^ulb toaran. 
®el6cn €>ie mit tie @((^iib ni(^ 



Whose fault is it ? 



/flBecfann tafttr? 
]8Berifie>(^u(ttaran? . 
\aBeffene(|jtt&i|lc«? 
It is not my fault. 3(9 fann nit^tl tafuY. 

I cannot alter it. 3(i fann a ni^t dntern. 

He does it without delay (the (St t^ut ei o^ne Suffc^u^ (tec Snf- 

delay). ^ifyuh), 

1 will make haste that I may get 3d|> ttUl nu^en, tap \df focifommc. 
away. 



Make haste that you get away 1 

To be astonished. 
I am astonished at it. 

Something extraordinary took 
place, at which everybody was 
astonished. 



^a^tn €iie ta| 6ie foctfommen ! 

(hflauncn. 
Sdf etftaune tariiiet. 3(9 bin tatfifecr 

crflaunt. 
dS eceigneie fii^ tttooi 9ttf erm^tentlu^ei 

tootft to; 3eternuina er^untt (etpattnt 

toot). ' 
dl ift SBteleS gen^e^en, loorfticc JSte 



Many things have taken place ) er^aunen nsetten. 
which you will be astonished at.*! d0 ^at fk^ SBielei creignet, tuorilber Gie 

V. ctfiauncn toeiten. 

/^Sne^rere Xage toctten 9ins<^>V cN 
Several days wiU go by befbittthis ) tiefei gef(9ie^t. 



takes place. 

The jest, joke. 

To jest (joke), 
fou jest (joke), 
^ie must not be joked with, 
f o beg any one's pardon. 

To pardon. 
I beg your pardon. 
The watch is too fast. 
The watch is too slow. 
My watch has stopped. 



^(S« tvcrten mel^e Sage (ingc^en, e^ 
ttefe« gef(9ie^t. 

tet ®(9er). 

^(^etaen. 
Gie [(^erjen. 

(5c lA9t nt(9t mtt fl(9 ((^er^en. 
3emanten um ^erjei^ung bitten. 

flSerjeilSien* (vetjtel^n, Mrjief). 
3(9 bitte ®ie nm ^erjei^ung. 
JDie U^r ge^t t>ot (511 frill). 
<Die U^r ge^t nai^ ()u fpSit). 
9Rctnc U9c ifl ^e^en ^tbUtbtu. 
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To stop (▼. neat.). etc|cti (lettcii.* 

Whcredidweitop? 1 fflJo Hub tott gebUrtJn ? 

We stopped at the 40th Lesson, SBtt finb (ci bet 40fteit Scctim^ @ette 
page 101. aOl, lU^n gcbltc^n. 

To wind np a watch* (lisc U^ aufsie^cn. 

To regulate a watch. (Sine U^ ^Ueiu 

Tour watch is twenty minutes too 3^ 1% gc^ a**x>><i^ fD{timteii ju frfl^ 

fast, and mine is a quarter of en fvoc) utib bit meimgc cine fBmttU 

hour too sbw. ftunU ju fV&t (noi^). 

It will soon strike twelve o'clock. 9b tovtb qleiefy pobijf [(^lagcn. 

It has struck twelve already. ^ a fi^oti jtoolf gefc^lagen 

To strike. ^d^Iagen* (imp. fc^Iug). 

Thou strikest, he strikes. S>u f(|rUg^ or f(^Ugt, 

Tin we meet again. MxJ (albigtf fBieterfc^en. 

What is the matter with you t Wiiai fe^U S^nea? 

To be wanting. Stolen. 

Ton look so melancholy. 6te fe^ea fo ft^toetmfit]^ aiti. 

Under the condition. j g^^^ ^^ jb,^,.^^^ ^ 

I shaill lend you some money, 5^ totttt S^mn (Sktb Ui^en, itntet tnr 

under the condition that yon are JBettngung, bof €tc in dufuuft fVar*' 

more economical in future than famn fden, aU @ie H^^et getoefen 

you have been hither jinb. 

In fntuTP, thrifty, economicaL 3n BtUbsnft, f))arfam (^aur^aUerifc^). 

To give up gambling, (the pla^ ). 2)em G^neU cntfogen (to^ @))tel, 

plur. e). 

To act upon (fonow) an advice. -j^ (^^^^^ ^^ bcfolgen. 

XXBBCI8B 226. 

What is it o'clock T — It is half-past one. — ^Tou say that it 
is half-past one, and on (auf with the dative) my watch it is 
only half-past twelve. — It is just going to strike two. — Pardon 
me» it has not yet struck one. — I assure you that it is twenty- 
five minutes past one, for my watch is (ge^t) right. — ^How 
quickly the time passes in your society. — ^You pay me a com- 
pUment to which I do not know what to reply. — Have you 
bought your watch at Paris? — I have not bought it, my 
tincle has made me a present of it (bamit). — What has this 
woman confided to you ? — She has confided to me a secret of 
a (pen einem) great Count, who is \a a great embarrassment 
on account of the marriage of one of his daughters. — Has 
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any one asked her hand ? — He who has asked her hand« is a 
nobleman in the neighbourhood (aui bet 0tai^5arfi^aft)«-:— Is 
he rich ? — No, he is a poor devil who has not a fartfaing (bet 
«§etler). — ^You say that you have no friends among yoar 
school-fellows (bet ^itfd^filer), but is this not your fault? — 
You have spoken ill of them, and they have not olRsnded 
you, they have done you good, and nevertheless you have 
quarrelled with (janfen init) them. — Believe me, he who has 
no friends, does not deserve (t)erbtenen) to have any. 

BZBBCI8X 227* 

Conversation (bad ®ef)}rdd&) between a tailor and hia jour- 
neyman (ber (SefeK, gen. en). — " Charles, have you taken the 
clothes to the Count of Narcisse ?" — " Yes, Sir, I have taken 
them to him."— "What did he say T'— "He did not say 
anything but that (aid ba$) he had a great mind to give a 
box on the ear (bie O^rfeige) because I had not brought them 
sooner." — " What did you answer him ?" — " Sir, I said to 
him, I do not understand such jokes, pay me what you owe 
me, and if jrou do not do so instantly, I shall take other 
measures." — " Scarcely (faum) had I said this, when (fo) he 
put his hand to his sword (na(^ bem !Degen gteifen) and I took 
to flight." 

BXBBCISB 228. 

What are yon astonished at ? — I am astonished to find yon 
still in bed. — If you knew how ill I am, you would not be 
astonished at it. — Has it struck twjelve already? — Yes, 
Madam, it is already half-past twelve. — Is it possible that it 
is already so late ? — It is not late, it is yet early. — Is (ge^t) 
your watch right ? — No, Madam, it is a quarter of an hour 
too fast. — And mine is a quarter of an hour too slow. — Per- 
haps it has stopped. — Indeed, you are right. — Is it wound 
up? — It is wound up, and nevertheless it does not go. — 
Listen, it is striking one o'clock. — ^Then I will regulate my 
watch and go home. — Pray (f^ bitte) stay a little longer (tto^). 
I cannot, for we dine precisely at one o'clock, ($imft ein?)«— 
Then, till we meet again. 
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BZBBCI8B 229. 

"What have you, my dear friend, why do you look so sad? 
— I have i^othing. — Have you perhaps (^itUti^t) some (irgenb 
eiiun) grief? — I have nothing and even less than nothing, for 
I have not a farthing, and I am owing a great deal to my 
ereditors. — Am I not very unhappy? — If one is in good 
health and has friends, one is not unhappy. — Shall I ask yon 
a service, — What do you wish ? — Have tne goodness to lend 
me fifty thalers. — I will lend them to you with all my heart, 
but under the condition that you will give up gambling and 
you will be more economical than you have been hitherto. — I 
see now that you are my friend, and I love yon too much not 
to (alS ba^) follow your advice. — John ! — ^What is your plea- 
sure. Sir ? — Bring me some wine. — Directly, Sir. — Henry ! — 
Madame ? — ^Do you make a fire ? — ^The servant has already 
made one. — Bring me some paper, pens and ink. — ^Bring me 
also some sand (bet ®treufanb) or blotting-paper (bad £df(l^« 
papitx) sealing-wax (bet (SitQtUad), and a candle (bad Zidft). — 
Tell my sister she shall (fott) not wait for me, and come back 
at twelve o'clock to carry my letters to (auf) the post-office 
(bie *oji).— WeU, Madam. 



HUNDRED AND FOURTH LESSON— J^onbltt ttn) 

biztU Section. 

Without, except, beyond. %v$tt (governs the dat.)* 

He works without the house dt otMtt auflcv bent •Qoufe. 

(abroad). 

They were aU there except the two Gie toarett alle ba, auf ec Un beibm 

brothers. SBrtltent. 

Except you and me no one was 9l«f or 3fnen unb mts, ft^Ue dhemanb. 

wanting. 

Besides. 9lttfett»em (iibcttief ). 

Otherwise, he is an honest man. ^uf et biefem ifl or (in e^tlid^ct fOlarm, 
There are means to do it. (Si fliibt fBt^tl, H }U tl^un. 

* Suf et, used as a conjunction, may be followed by an accusative or 
another case. Ex : 3(^ ^aht S'liemanbeh oupet il^n gefe^ I have not seen 
any one but him ; « mat S'liananb fco, au^tx (aU) tt, no one was there 
but he. 
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It is impossible to procure any Cs tft nu^t moglu^ (c4>ec c< gtSt fris 



money at tbis moment. 


mtut) fidf in tiefem Vu^tublidt 




<iDeIb gu t)etf(^a{fen. 


To sing. 


6ingen* (p. part gefiatgen; 




imp. fang). 


Along. 


Sdngd (governs the dat. as 




well as the gen.)* 


Uong tbe road. 


SAngS ^a SBegeS (IdngS Urn SBege). 


Ul the year ronnd. 


S>ai ganje 3a^r ^inturt^. 


To enable to. 


3n ben @tanb fe^ gn. 


To be able to. 


3m ®tanbe few gu. 


To the right (hand). 


9{e(^t6 (tec^ter ^anb). 


To the left. 


Sinf« (linfer ^onb). 



Can you not tell me which is the Jt&nnen &xt mit ntc^t fagen, totXi^ ha 

shortest way to go to the gate ? tflrgejie SQJeg i^ am ant Zffot gu 

fommen ? 

Go up (down) the whole street, (Skfien €te bte ganje @tra$e ^anf 

and when yon are at the top (^tnab), unb tvenn 6ie obca (lattca) 

(bottom), turn to the right; fnb, toenben €Hefi(^ tec^tt; bancf 

there you will find a cross-road ben 6te etnen Jtcett^iveg {{sbcn, u6er 

which you cross. ben ^e gel^n. 

And then ? Unb 9erna<!^ ? 

Then you will come into a tolerably ^emac^ fommen ek in etne glemli^i 

wide street, which will lead you Ireite €itraf e, bte Bit onf etnen 

to a large square, where you will gcof en {pla^ f&l^tt, too ^ie etne 

see a blmd alley. %adga{fe fel^en toetben. 

You leave the blind alley to your 6te laffen bie Qfod gaffe Itnfer ^aab nnb 

left, and go through the arcade gel^en bttt<|f bte ^roHbi^qpUt ^ 

which is at the side of it. baneBen llnb. 

Then you ask again. Slfbann fragen €Hc toettet. 

The arch Carcade), the cross-road, 5Der €>(||ioi((09«t, bcr itratstocg, lol 

the shore, the blind-alley. ®eflabc, bie 6a(fgaffe. 

Through. S)nt(^ (gov. the aec^ 

Do not go on horseback through the 9lette ni(^t butdl^ ben SDalb. 

wood. 

He made himself a path through Qtt ha^ntt fdff etnen S$rg bnn^ bie 

the enemies* 9etnbc 

/Through these means the nek S>wcdf btefrt 9Ktttel iwnb bc( SttaOt 

person got well. gefnnb. 

He speaks through his nose. Ore vebet bncd^ bte 9lafe. 

' Without O^nt, fonbet (both govern the sec. 

fonber, only used in poetry.) 

* 2angS must be distinguished from Ungjl, the superlative of bngt^ 

long, a long time. Ex : iBAngf ben Ufem be< Sl^einS (in u^ fd^on Mngil gc* 
ceifet, I have travelled along the banks of the Rhine a long time since. 
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Without any doubt Gonbet aXUn Btonfel. 

To last. fatten* ^bauctn). 

This cloth will last welL lDtefc< %a^ toirt gut l^atteiu 

How long did this dress of youis ffHit tange l^at S^neit bteftf Jtlcib ge^ 
last? I^atten? 

To my pleasure. Slaify meinem SelteBen (®cfallen)< 

To everybody's pleasure. 9la(9 SebetmoimS IBelie^nt (®o$Ig(» 

fatten). 

No one can please him. !Riemant> fann tl^m th»a9 ttifyt nutt^ou 

-,, ^. . ( C« l^anbeft fi^ urn. * 

The question is. [ q^ jp^„j ^^^^^ ^„ ^^^ 

The question is not as to your Qr0 l^antett ^ m^t urn 31^ IBcCi* 
amusement, but as to youi' pro- gnugen, fonbeni um S^xt Sortfc^ntte. 
gress. . * 

Ton are playing, Sir; but you are 6ie f^ieten, mdn ^ctt; aBcr ®te fotten 
not to play but to study. niijit f^ieUn, fonbcm fhititciu 

( lint nHi0 (wotunt) BanbcU fUb'Sf 

What is the question about ? { SBorauf !«mimt e« an ? 

The question is to know what we (Si fomntt taranf an gn nnffen, toaS tok 
ahall do in order to pass our time t^un mtttn (conversational style : 
agreeably. SBir miiffen toiffen, toai take t^as 

fotten); um unfete Beit angenel^m 
^ingubringen obet guguBringen. 
I propose to myself to go to a 3(^ nel^me mtt wt, einer Sagtpattfe 
hunting party. (eigukso^nen. 

Purposely. (D2tt Sflet^ (xnnfM^lkfy), 

I beg your pardon, I did not do it Sd^ (ttte ®ie um Setgebung. tcfi ]}a(e 

with intention. c< ni(^t vocfOt^ttd^ (mit Sleif) gc« 

tl^an. 

A game at chess, a game at bil- Um ^ottic edfo^ eine f[}acHt Sil# 

l^ds. latb. 

_ , ^, . „ r 9lttf bet aSioUne fHtlen. 

To play the vioBn. -J^ 55^^ 151^,11,,^^ ^^^^ gjj^jl^g l^j^ 

To play for something. Um etmaS f^ielen. 

Rbmabk.— To express that one knows how to play a 
musical instrument, the verb f^ielen is used with the name of 
the instrument in the accusative case. £x: !Dte ^Btolfate 
f))ielm, to play the violin ; but to express that a person is 
actually playing on some instrument, the verb fpielen is used 
with t&e preposition auf, governing the dative. Ex : 9(uf bet 
9$(ottne {))ielen, to play (on) the violin. To play at a game is 
fi^ielen, with the name of the game in the accusative. Ex : 
Q^a(i) fpielen, to play at ehesa; SSiHarb f)}iereny to play at 
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billiards. To play for a stake is f^ielen nm, yiiAi the accvsa- 
tive. £x : 8Bir vottUn um etne &laf(i^e SStln \p\t\m, lei usplay 
for a bottle of wine. 



To play (on) the pianoforte. 
To blow the flute. 
To play at cards. 
Chess, the card. 
The game at cards. 
The pack of cards. 

To blow. 
Thou blowest, he blowSi 
To be silent. 
Are you silent ? 
I am silent. 

After having spoken for half an 
hour, he was silent. 

To guess. 
1 guess what he has done. 
He does not guess what will hap- 
pen to him. 

To think. 
To think of somebody or some- 
thing. 
Of whom are you thinking ? 
What is he tanking of ? 



9luf bcm StXcctktt (ba« JTtcwier) ^x^Htvu 

9luf ber W>it (tie Jtote) Mafcn.* 

Staxitn jVieten. 

S)a« @d^a(j^On(I, bit Stmitt* 

IDad ^attenf^pid. 

IDol @))ie( Sidxttn. 

aSkfcn* {\>\\a, ge^lafen). 
S)u BUfefl, ec bUftt. 
^<i}Xot\^tn,* {\^toxt%, gefc^ttnegen). 
@c^n>etgen @ie ? 
%6} f(^twttge. 

S'lad^txm tt cine l^all^ @tmtbc gctctct 
l^ottt; fc^miefl cc. 

SSermtttJ^n. 
3(3^ tjetmut^c^ mad cc get^an 1^ 
Grr t>etmut]^et nic^t, tooS ii^m totb«:» 
fal^ren mtrt. 

JDcnfen* (gebacJ^t, bac^te). 
9n Semanben or an ctUMl bciiUa. 

9n tocnUnfen Ste? 
2Boran tenft et ? 



EXEBCISB 230. 

Sir, may I ask you where the Count of B — Kvea ? — He 
lives near the castie on the other side of the rirer.— Couli 
you not tell me which way I must take to get there ? — Gc 
along the bank (Idngd bent ©efiabe l^in), at the end of the 
same go through (burcib) a little street at the right, 'which 
will lead you straight (gerabe) to his house (auf bad ^^aud gu) ; 
it is a fine house, you will easily find it. — I thank you. Sir. — 
Does the Count of N — live here ? — Yes, Sir, be pleased to 
enter (bemftl^en ®ie flc^ l^min). — Is the Count here? — I wish 
to have the honour of speaking ^o him. — ^Yes, Sir, he is here, 
whom shall I have the honour to announce (melben)? — I 
come from B. and call myself F. — Which is the shortest way 
to go to the arsenal (baS 3e«96au8) ? — Take this road, when 
you come, to the bottom of it, turn to the left, there you will 
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find a erofls-'road, which jou cross, then yon will enter a 
tolerably narrow (enge) street which will lead you to a lai^e 
square where you will find a hlind alley. — ^Through which I 
shall go? — No, for it has no way out (bet 3(u^gang).— You 
will leave (present tense) to the right, and go under the arcade 
which is at the side of it. — And then ? — ^Then you (wfll) ask 
again. — I am much obliged to you« 

BXBRCISB 231. 

Are you able to translate a French letter into G^erman ?— I 
ana. — ^Who has taught you? — My German professor has 
enabled me to do it. — ^You are singing, gentlemen^ but the 
question is not to sing, but to be silent and listen to what 
tbey say to' you. — ^We are embarrassed. — -What is your em- 
barrassment? — I will tell you, it is the question to know how 
we shall pass our time agreeably. — Play a game at billiards 
or at chess. — We have proposed to ourselves to go to a 
hunting-party, will you go with us ? — I cannot, for I have 
not yet done my exercise, and if I neglect (to do it) my 
teacher will scold me. — ^Every one as he pleases, if you like 
better to stay at home than to go to hant, we cannot prevent 
you. — ^Does Mr. K. go with you? — Perhaps. — I should not 
like to go with him, for he is such a talker, otherwise he is 
an honest man. — ^What is the matter with you ? — ^You look 
angry. — I have reason to be angry, for it is impossible to get 
any money at present — Have you been at Mr. A's ? — ^I have 
been at his house, but it is impossible to borrow from him. 
I guessed well that he would not lend me anything, that is 
the reason why I did not wish to ask him for some, and if 
you had not told me to do so, I would not have exposed 
myself (fl(j^ audfe^n) to a refusal (bie aif^Ugig^ ^ntwott). 

BXERCISB 232. 

I guessed that you would be thirsty, and your sister would 
be hungry, therefore I have brought you here. — I am sorry, 
however, that your mother is not here. — ^I think it strange 
(e6 Befrembct mltft) that you do not take your coffee. — If I 
was not sleepy, I would take it.— At one time you are sleepy, 
at another hot, and at anothei^ something else is the matter 
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with you (ifi Sl^nen etwaS 9lnb<re8). — I believe you are too 
often thinkine of the 'misfortune that has happened to yonr 
firiend (fern) i-— If I did not think of it, who would think of 
it f — Of whom is your brother thinking ? — He is thinking of 
me, for we are always thinking of one another, when we are 
not together.— To-day I have seen six players (ber &pkUx) 
who all won at the same time (}u glei^er o^iO* — '^^^^ cannot 
he, for one player can only gain when another one is losing. 
-^You would be ^ right if I spoke of people who had played 
at cards or at billiards, but I am speaking of players of the 
flute and the violm, (ber SBten* unb SSioIinptJieler). — ^Do you 
sometimes make music ? — Very often, for I am very fond of 
it. — ^What instrument do you play ? — I play the violin, and 
my sister plays the pianoforte. — ^My brother who plays the 
bass (ber ^ag) accompanies (Begleiten) us and Miss Stolz ap- 
plauds us (Semanbem 93eifall jufktfd^en) sometimes. — Does 
she not also play some instrument ? — She plays the harp, but 
she is too proud (ftolj) to make music with us. — ^A very poor 
town incurred (ma(i^en) a considerable expense (ber httxai^U 
Itt^e Slufwanb) in feasts and illuminations (port ^reubenfeflen 
tmb (foleu(^tungen) on the passage (6el ber Sutd^reife) of its 
Prince. — He appeared to be astonished himself. — "It has 
only done what it owes to you,'' said a courtier (ber «@ofmann). 
— " That is true/' replied Q)tx\tiyn) another* " but it owes 
all it has done.'* 



HUNDRED AND FIFTH LESSON— f^wtUert nnU ftittfte 

ILectton. 

Either, or. Gnttoebet— obet (Lesson 66). 

Either he has done it, or he is still iSx l^at es entiDeter getl^an, otec tt aitt 
going to do it. cS noc^ tl^un. 

Rbmabk a. — ^We have already seen in several portions of 
this work that certain conjunctions correspond with other 
conjunctions by which they are generally followed* These 
conjunctions are : 
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QnVntibtx, followed by ober, (Lesson 66) either, or. 

^, . • tefto or it, the, the (either often followed by a 

comparative). ^ 

K^tScm } '• fonfcern au(^, not only, but (also). 

Obj(ci4f 1 •• fo — ^'^f q!in(fyMoo% or iil<|ft0 Uflo toenigo; al- 

OSfd^on V (Lesson 97) though, nevertheless. 

Obmol^l J 

3o (aii4^). , . fo (totfi), however, yet. 

€cn>o^ .» all, or d« onc^, as well as. 

^et>ec • • nod^, (Less. 9 and 66), neither, noor. 

SBenn .. fo, if, (then). 

ffilnnf^"? } •• fo-bi4, although, yet 

3ioar •• aUt, aUtin. or gleit^tocl^l, or icto<9, it is true, 

(although), yet. 

The prepositions govern either the S)tc aSct^Altntf todrtet (^tSSpv^nttt) 

genitive, or dative, or accusative, rcgicten cntax^ct Un ^enttb, obct 

or lastly, the dative and accusa- Un S>atvo, obet ben SIcciifattp, obcr 

tive. cnblic^ ben 5Datb unb Sccufotto. 

The sooner the better. 3e e^et je iitbn. 

The greater our joys are the more 3e gropet unfere Steuben finb, be^o 

we feel their traasientness. me^ em^rfinben tote ilfyu Sictg&nglid^^ 

leU.t 

She is not only beautiful, but rich @ie tft ni<^t nut fd^ fonbon aun^ 

sdso. tcic^. 

Not only his idleness, but his im- ffliOft nur feine Saull^ett, fonbem arOf 

pudence, too, make him con- feine Unbeii^eiben^eit mac^t i^n vet* 

temptible. Miitit^. 

Although this young lady is not Obgleicf^ biefef Srtanletn nt<^t fel^ f^dn 

▼ery beautifui, she is nevertheless i% fo ift fU boi^ fe^t ttebenSiDutbt^ 

very amiable. 

However beautiful she may be, she Clo fd^dn fie auOf fetn moQ, fo ifi fte bM^ 

is (yet) not amiable. uic^t Itebenlttutbtg. 

* SDenn is not only accompanied by glcii^ and f(^, but sometimes by . 
anbetS, or ieboc^. or auc^, or felbl). Ex : Senn anbetd (literally, if other- >^ 
wise) ; n-enn iebo<!^, (if however) ; n>enn aud^, (even if) ; tt>enn nur, (if only), 
provided only that. All these conjucciions composed with toenn may be ± 
regarded as two separate words, between which the subject, and even f 
objects (where there are personal pronouns) may be placed. The same ( 
rule holds good for the conjunctions composed with oh. (See Lesson 97^ 
Remark F. and note f). 

f One may as well place beflo in the first proposition, and then the 
conjunction ie is put at the commencent of the second. Ez: (Sin S^nnft* 
mtf ift beflo f^ionet, ie voaEommenec t9 ijl (Sulzer), a work of art is the more 
beautiful the more perfect it is. 
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Yoa at well as your sister. @0iool^t 6te 

She is beautiful as well as amiable @te t^ fomo§( fc^on oft Mortiantrti 

and ridu anb xd^. 

I They had neither bread, nor arms, @ie ttatttxi tvebec Stob, ttM| SlBaffei 

nor money. no^ (BtU>. 

^ If he does not pay you for the SGSenn er 3^nen ba6 (Pfecb nii^t Beaol^Ii 

horse, tell me of it. fo fsgen @tt eS mit. 

Even if I had money, I would yet 9Benn ic^ gletf^ (Sklb ^fttt^ f» §ftBc i^ 

not gpive him any. i^m bod(» !etn6. 

Though I do not know him, he Btoat fcnne aO^ i^n nid^t; oBcc a f<l^ettt 

certainly appears to me docile. mit folgfanu 

Although I have written to him, he 3(^ i^aht ibm jtoar gefc|itkBcit, qftii^^ 

has neyertheless not answered ^at tx mit ni^t geonttooct^. 

me. 

iSd^ lodnfi^te, er ^Mt a nt^ get^n. 
'3(i kofinfdj^U; fcaf et c9 nic^ gft^ta 
. l^&tte. 

Remark B. — ^The conjunction ba$ may be omitted in Grer- 
man in the same cases as in English, but then the yerb is 
not put at the end of the phrase, but immediately after the 
subject. 

I wish (that) you would go with Sc^ ivcUte, @te ginsen mit mtc 3(9 
me. iDottte, Uf (Sie mit mir gtngm. 

f^df l^offe, 3bt ^ilutcin ^(^»t^cr totttt 
meinen 8rubet l^eirat^eti. 
meinen 6rubev j^ettot^en u^b. 
r<&$efet»t, »)it l^fttten t»cb«r I^M^, noc^ 
Supposed we had neither bread, J SBein, tioc^ QM!b. 
nor wine, nor money. ] ©cfe^t, ba^ mr tvebcr iBcob, no^^ SBetit, 

l^ ito(^ (iMb l^attcst. 
r aSoate <i»ott, oOe grofe ^mtu litbtm 
Would to God that all great gen- J ben Srieben. 
tlemen loved peace. | SBodtc (Sett, %a$ aUt grof e <&frcen ben 

^ 8rteben UeBten. 

By virtue of. Sttaft (governs the gen.) 

He must act thus by virtue of his iSt muf fraft feine< ^mte6 fo ^nb^n. 
office. 
By means of, according to. 9Serm5ge (governs the gen.) 

According to your order I must SSermoge 3l^tre< SSefel^tt mu| i^ fo 
speak thus, f^rec^en. 

Instead of. ^nftatt or fiatt (governs the 

gen.) 
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of Ids Bon, he sent his 9lnfiatt feiiMl Qipl^net fc^tdte ft feine 
daoshter. Sod^tcr* 

He has adopted him. Cfo l^at i^ an jtinbef €>tatt ange* 

tiommcn.* 
Do you go instead of me. 6tatt metnet gel^e tu ^tn ! 

Conformable to. Saut (goyerns the gen.) 

According to his letter he most ar- iaut ftintf iBriefe< muf tx Un 18ten 
nye here on the 18th instant. birfef ^ier eintreffen. 

To call out. 9lu8rufen* (ind. vtef). 

To disquiet, to alarm. 93eunru^igen. 

To be alarmed. ^eunru^tgt (6tforgt) fein. 

Why are you alarmed ? SDarum fini 6ie beunrul^tgt (6eforgt) ? 

I am not alarmed. 3(^ bin xnd^t Beforgt (beuniu^igt). 

Calm yourself. aSeru^igen @ie m. 

To alter (one's self). @i(f> vctdnbetn. 

This man is much altered since I IDiefer a)knti ^at fi^ fe^ verftn^crt, 
have not seen him. feitbem tc^ tl^n nid^t gefe^ien l^abe. 

To ^ter a coat. (Sintn (Rtid umdnbern. 

To recommend, the recommenda- <5nu>fel^Un/ bic (Srm))fe^iung. 

tion. 

I hate the honour to wish you 3^ IfaU bte d^xt mxUfy 3$nen git 

good morning (good afternoon, em^fel^ltn. 

etc.;. 

Remark C. — In taking leave of any one, the Gennans 
use the verb fld^ cm^fcl^lcn,* to recommend one's self, to ex- 
press I wish you a good morning (or afternoouy etc.), and 
good bye, or farewell, they translate by, Ubtn @ie wol^l, live 
(fare) well. 

To enjoy. ®em«f en.* 

Enjoy all the pleasures which virtue ©ernepen @te aUe SSetgnitgungen, melcl^e 
allows. tie 2;ug(nb txlcoAu 

The past. S>xt SSergangenl^eit, boS aSer* 

gangene. 
The present (presence). S)ie &t^tntixixt, %q» (Segen* 

toflrtigcf 

The future. S)te 3u!unft, bad Buf&nftige. 

The loss, the loss of time. S)er ^ctlujt, ber 3eitt>et(uft 

Not to fail to do. ^uSct(^ten (ni(||t ermange(n). 

* In dividing anflatt, the word @tatt, place, is considered a sub* 
stantive. 

t S>ie (Scgentoact and boS (Siegenivftrttge mean both /Ae present f but 
the pretence can only be translated by tie ©egentvatt 
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I beg yon kindly to give yotir sister 3($ l\tU @te, Sl^remftSttletn ^tffnotfttt 

my compliments. Qtltigjl meine (2rnU)fe]^(ung gu mcuf en. 

If you please (if you will be good ^enn a S^nengefAtttg ift (gcfASigf}). 

enough). fiBcnn ®te fo gut fetn todfitn (gfttigftj. 

» V II i. r -1 i. ^ f ^<t> >»«*« «* auSrii^ten. 

I shall not fail to do so. [ ^ ^^^ ^t cmangern. 

EXBRCISB 233* 

I have the honour to wish you a good day. — How do you 
find yourself? — Very well, thank you (Sl^nen aufjunjartm). — 
And how are your family (bei 3^nen gu «&aufc) ? — ^Very well, 
thanks to God (®ott fei 5)an!). — My sister was a little indis* 
posed (unV^^Ii^) ^^^ she has recovered, she sends you her 
hest compliments (fie ld§t {Id^ S^nen Befiend em)?fe^Ien). — I 
am glad (ed tjl mir lieb) to hear that she is well. — As to you, 
you are health itself, you could not look (auSfe^en) better. — I 
have no time to be ill, my affairs do not allow it. — Be pleased 
to sit down (6cllcben @ie fl(3^ niebergulaffcn) here is a chair. — I 
will not keep you (aBl^alten ^on) from your business, I know 
that time is precious (foflBar) to a merchant. — I have at 
present nothing pressing (ni^td (Stitged) to do, my mail 
(mcine $ofl) is already despatched fa^fettigt). — I shall not 
detain myself (fld^ auf^alten) any longer (Unger); I only 
wanted in passing by to inquire after your health. — ^You do 
me a great honour. — It is very fine weather to-day. — If you 
will permit me, I shall have the pleasure to see you again 
after dinner {m(i) %i\(i)t) and if you have time we shall take a 
little walk together (jufammen). — With the greatest pleasure. 
— In that case I shall expect you. — ^I shall call on you (®U 
aW)dUn) about (gegen) seven o'clock. — Good bye, then, till we 
meet again. — I wish you a good morning. 

fi ZEROISE 234 • 

The loss of time is an irreparable (unerfellic]^) loss. — One 
cannot recover (roiebererlangen) one single minute for all the gold 
in the world. — It is, therefore, (alfo) of the last importance 
(jjon bcr grSften SBid^tigfeil) to employ (ann^enben) the time 
well which only consists of minutes (aud SP^inuten Seftel^*) 
which one must use (Benu|en) well.— We (man) have only 
the present, the past is no longer^ (ni^td mel^r) and the 
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filtiirp U unccrttm.— Vciy manj people (aRenf^) mm them- 
Bd^es (m gu ©runbe ric^ten) because they wish to enjoy 
l&emselTes too weU (well {le fli^ gu gfitlic^ t^un noOett.)— If 
most ))eople knew how to content" thenuelyes (jt^ Scgni^m 
uiit) with what they have, they would be happy, but their 
greediness (bie ®imgff it) makes them too often unhappy.— To 
be happy one must forget the past, not trouble one's self 

(it<i^ fiefununem) about the future and enjoy the present. ^I 

"was very sad when my cousin came to me. — "What is the 
matter with youf he asked me.— *'Ah (ac^!) my dear 
cousin/' I answered him, ''in losing this money (mtt bem 
aSerlufte bicfefi ®elbrt) I have lost alL"— Do not be anxious 
(ffd^ Beunnti^tgtnV' he said to m^ ''for I hove found your 
money.** 

Bzaacua 235. 

As soon as Mr. Flansen sees me, he begins to speak Frencb 
to me for practice (urn {{d^ ju uBot) and he loads me with 
eomplimento (mit fdfU^f^eitm tUtffittftn) so that I often do 

not know what to answer him (wa9 i^ ifyan aittioorten foCQ. 

His brothers do the same (maOftn e6 thm fo), neyertheless 
they are very good people; they are not only rich and 
anuable, but they are (also) generous (grofimutQtg) and cha- 
ritable (tcotfltffatXQ). — They love me sincerely (oufric^ig), 
therefore I love them also, and consequently I shaU never say 
anything to their disadvanta^ (S^t^dugrd 9on i^nen).— I 
would love them yet more if they did not make so many 
ceremonies (tk ttmftanbc)^ but eveiy one has his faults (Dcr 
9t)}Ux) and mine is to speak too much of ceremonies. 

sxxBciss 236. 

Have the enemiea surrendeied (ffa^ crgr(en)? — ^They have 
not surrendered, for they did not prefer life to death* and 
although they had ndther bread, nor water, nor arms, nor 
money, they would rather die than surrender. — Why are yon 
so sad ? — ^Ton do not know what agitates me, my dear friend 
(feoL). — Tell me, for I assure you that I share (t^eUen) your 
troubles (T^i i^ota) as well (eSen fo vo^I) as your joys (bie 
^tetibe). — ^Although I am sure that you take an interest in 

A A 
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(Xfjdl an einer ®ad^e nel^men) my troubles, I nevertheless 
cannot tell you what agitates me in this moment, but I shall 
tell you by and bye (gclegentlic^ or Bei ©elegenl^cit). — Let us 
speaK of something else now. — ^What do you think of the 
man who spoke to you at the concert yesterday ? — He is a 
very sensible (sjerfldnbig) man and not conceited of his merits 
(t?on feinen 53erblenPcn eingcnommen). — But why do you ask 
me that? — To speak of something. — ^They say, contentment 
is better than riches (Sufriebenl^eit gcl^t uber Stetc^tl^um), there- 
fore let us always be content. — Let us share with each other 
(tl^eilen niit einanber) what we have, and remain inseparable 
(un^ertrennlid)) frienda (through) all our life. — ^You will al- 
ways be wielcome iat m^ house, and I hope I shall be so at 
yours. — If I should see you happy I woidd be so also, and 
we should be more content than the greatest princes, who 
are not so always. — We shall be happy when we are perfectly 
(oodfoinmen) content with what we nave,' and when we do 
our duty properly (gel^orig), the good (llcB) God will take 
care of the rest (fur ba§ fi^rige forgcn). — ^The past not being 
any longer, Ou(^t3 mel^r)^ let us not trouble ourselves about 
the future, but enjoy the present. 

EXERCISB 237* 

Look, ladies, these splendid (fj^nliCi)) flowers, with their 
fresh and shining colours (mit il^ren fo frifc^en unb gidngenben 
jjarbcn) and they drink but water. — The white lily has the 
colour of innocence (bie Unfdfeulb) ; the violet (bag 93eil(^cn) 
indicates (anbenten) meekness (bie ©anftmutl^). one may see it 
in the eyes of Louisa. — The forget-me-not (bag 93ergi§niein* 
x\\d}t), has the colour of the heavens (ber •©immel, sing.), our 
future (fuuftig) dwelling-place (5Boi^uung, in German the 
gen.), and the rose (bie Siofe), the queen of flowers, is the 
symbol (bie ©innbilb) of beauty (bie ©ci^onl^eit) and joy (bie 
Steubc). — One may see all this realised (Jjerwicflid^t) iu look- 
ing at the beautiful Amelia (^Tlmalie). — ^How beautiful is the 
young fresh green colour (Dag Junge frifdje ©run) now. — It 
does our eyes good (voofji t^un) and bears (l^at) the colour of 
hope (bie jppffnung), our most faithful (trcu, in German the 
gen.) friend, who never leaves (Sjetloffen*) us, not even in 
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death (im Xobe).— -One word more, my friend. — Please? -I 
forgot to beg you to give my compliments to your mother. 
— ^Tell her, if you please, thac I am sorry (bebauren) not to 
haye been at nome when she honored (bttffvtw) me with a 
yisit the other day. — I thank yon on her account (i^retivegen), 
and I shall not fail to do so. — Good-bye then. 



HUNDRED AND SIXTH LESSON— f^ontiett untt 

sedjftte Eectton. 

OF THB AOySBB. 

We haye already ^yen numerous examples to show which 
place the adverb ought to take in a phrase ; and we shall 
now proceed to give some rules on this subject. 

The adverb, which serves to modify the signification of the 
yerb, must always stand near the verb, especially the negation 
ni(^t, a misplacement of which would entirely change th 
meaning of Uie phrase. Ex : 

I have not the honour to know Sd^ l^oBe tiii^t tie (Br^, 6te ^u frnnen. 

you. 

I have the honour of not knowing 3(9 f a(c tie iS^ Gte nfa^ gn fennen. 

you. 

Bulb 1. The adverb precedes the adjectiyes which it 
determines. Ex: (Sin naprl^aft guter ^ann, a really good 
man ; eine n>irf(id^ gute ©elegenl^eit, a really good opportunity ; 
ein fel^r atttged Jtinb, a yery good child. 

2. The adverb follows the imperative and precedes the 
infinitive to which it belongs. Ex; Sfleben @ie (aut, speak 
aloud; f:preti^n ®ie nt^t fo \<i}ntU, do not speak too fast; 
fd^reiben ®ie langfam, fo irerbcn ®le ^djbn ft^reibeii, write slowly 
and you will write beautifully ; \^ bitte @U, ni(^t ju fc^neU ju 
f(^reiben, I beg you not to write too fast. 

3. The adverb generally follows the simple tense of the 
yerb, except where the phrase depends on a conjunction. 
Ex : 3(^ fage ed Sl^nen fret l^eraud, I tell you so frankly ; ic^ 
tm^itft @ie nid^t, w e il @te ju ft^mtt ^^xt^tn, I do not under- 
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stand yon« because you speak too fast ; et f ommt urn gel^ti Ufy: 
SRorgenB* t)on ba irxtfid, be retarns from tbere i^ ten o'clock 
in the morning ; toenn @ie langfam rebeten, fon)&rbet<9 ®te 
^^ttjjUfftn, if you spoke more idowly I should understand 
you. 

4. In compound tenses, the adverb is placed before the 
past, participle. Ex : (Sr ^atte laut gelefen, irenn @ie il^n bftn 
ham aufgeforbert l^&tten, be would bave read aloud* if you bad 
asKed bim more often ; i(!^ bin f(^pn ba geuefen, I have been 
tbere already (Lesson 43); i^ l^abe if)n borgeflern gefe^n^ 
I have seen bim the day before yesterday. 

5. The adverb follows tbe object of tbe verb, except 
where tbe object is a partitive, or when it is preceded by the 
indefinite article, or by fetn. Ex : 3(^ ioj) il^n geftorn, I saw 
bim yesterday ; tt bat ed mit fo eben gegeben, be has just given 
it me; i(!^ toitt il^n 31^nen m or gen fc^i^en, I will send it you 
to-morrow (Lesson 30) ; f)aft bumanc^mal «&aUtu^er audi^ 
bejfem laffen ? bast thou sometimes bad cravats mended? Sd^ 
l^abe m a n t6 m a I tveld^e audbeffern lafff n, I have sometimes bad 
some mended (Lesson 46) ; l^aben @te {e einen (SUpffantm 
gefel^en ? have you ever seen an elephant 7 iA l^abe nte euim 
gefe^en, I have never seen one; er ^at biefen 9Rorgen 
fetn ®elb, be has no money this morning. 

6. If tbe object of the verb is preceded by a prepo&tion, 
tbe adverb is placed before that preposition. Ex: S^tvtS 
il^n motgen gu Sl^nen fti^tden, I will send bim to vou to- 
morrow (Lesson 30) ; {Inb @te lange bei ntetnen Skater ge< 
blieben? have you remained long with my father (Lesson 
46)7 id^ bin eine @tunbe lang (bid elf Ul^r 3(benbd) 
bei il^m geblieben), I have remained with bim for an hour (till 

[ eleven o'clock in tbe* evening) (Lesson 49 and 50) ; mi: 
ft)rat^en fo eben bon S^nen, we have just been speaking of you; 
fdnnen ®ie l^e }tt mit {ommeni can you come to me to- 
day 7 

* Urn ^n 111^ S^orgenS is an adverbial phrase. Adverbial exptesnou 
of this kind follow the same rule as simple adverbs* 
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OK THB PLACE WHICH THE NEGATION fHiSit OTJOHT TO TAKE, 

Rule 1. 9lt(j^t generally follows the object of the verb 
when the latter has got one.* £x : 3c^ l9er^e]^e bUfen SD^anit 
nic^t, I do not understand this man ; ber S^ann f)at ben Jtoffet 
nid^t, the man has not the trunk ; ber iunge Slftenfd^ l^at xf)n 
n\(bt, the young man has it not (Lesson 11); ii) ga(fe i^n 
nic^t Q^fjait (Lesson 44)» I have not had it ; id) f)abt ed ni^t 
gefefien, I have not seen it ; i^ f)aht fie ni^t gelannt, 1 haye 
not known them (Lesson 46) ; i^ l^ore @ie, aber ic^ berfiel^e 
@te ni^t, I hear youj but I do not understand you (Lesson 
48) ; i(^ gebe eS i^m itic^t, I do not give it him ; \u Iteben fic^ 
ttti^t, they do not love each other ; itS) (((mei^Ie mtr ni^t, I 
do not flatter myself; {le fe||cn einanber nidit &^nliti^, they do 
not resemble each other (Lesson 92). 

Bbmabk a. — When the phrase which contains the nega- 
tion, is preceded or followed by an affirmative phrase, the 
negation is placed before the object of the verb. £x : i^ 
^abe ttid)t biefen, fonbem {enen, I have not this, but that ; er 
|at biefed, abet nid^t Jiene9; he has this, but not that (Lesson 
13). When, however, the affirmative phrase contains an- 
other nominative with the adverb aber, the negation is put 
after the object* Ex : 3d^ l^abe i(n ni^t, abet mein SBruoer 
l^t a^n, I have it not, but my brother has it. 

Rbhabk B.— When the negation does not refer to the 
verb of the nominative, it is placed immediately before that 
word of which it modifies the sense. £x : dhr arbeitet ben 
gan^n %a% tddfi, he does not work at any time of the day ; 
man cncbeitet nid^t ben ganjen Zaq, one does not work all dayt 
long. I 

Rule 2. When the object of the verb is preceded by a 
preposition, ni^t is placed, like other adverbs (see Rule 6 
above), before that preposition. £x : (fr ift ni(^t jufaufe, he 
is not at home; id^ fiiu:^te mid^ nid^t bPf il^m, I am not 
afraid of him. 

* If the verb has no object, the adverb of the negation IoUowb the 
simple tense of the verb, (as above, mle 3). Ex : €iu efftn nk^ yon do 
not eat. 
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Bulb 3. fflidi^t is placed after the adverbs of time, but it 
precedes the other adverbs, such as the adverbs of quality and 
place. Ex : 3(^ orbeite fftntt ntd^t, I do not work to-day ; er 
fc^rei^t ni^t fd^on, he does not write well; tt i^ nid^t ba, he 
is not there. 

Rule 4. fflidft is placed after the adverb iwd^. Ex : 3^ Bin 
ttoc!^ nt(^t ta qitm\m, I have not yet been there ; ic^ tin no<^ nic^t 
bet if)m geivefen^ I have not yet been at his house. But one 
must well distinguish between these two phrases : 9Botlm ®te 
xtodi nt(i)t etn^ad effeu ? will you not yet eat something ? and, 
woUen @ie nic^t nod^ ettvad effen ? will you not eat something 
more. In the latter phrase the negation nid^t modifies the 
sense of no^ ttmai. 

Rbmt ARK C. — ^The negation nid^t precedes the word aud^, 
when the phrase is at the same time interrogative and nega- 
tive, but follows it when the phrase is simply negative. Ex ; 
Sin t^ ntc^t audi ba getvefen ? have I not also been there ? 
unb id^ an^ nid^t, nor I either; unb er au(^ nid^t, nor he 
either. 

To pretend (allege) to be ffl. [ e;j,„^ ^„^ ^^ f^^^^ 

This boy always pretends to be ill, JDiefet StnaU giit {l(f^ immer fuc front 

but when they go to dine he aai ; attein iDcn» man ju Sifi^ ge^t, 

has generally recovered. fo tfi tt, gmd^ic^ tticbct ^ctsc^tOt 

(nrieber gefunfc). 

He is said to have been shipwrecked t(Sr fidl an bcr Aft^ «on Gtcifiett 

at the coast of Sicily. B^f^htw^ gdtttcn ^oBcn. 

They, say he has not saved anything t(Sr foil tton alletn feinen ^aifcltgjhitcK 

of his property except an empty nui^tt aU cincn Uttvx Stdfcfo^, gc« 

travelling-bag. xttttt l^okti. 

ON THB USB OF ONB TBITSB INSTBAD OF AKOTHBB. 

1. The present is used instead of the imperfect, when we 
wish to attract the attention, or in order to impart more 
liveliness to the report. Ex : 

Think of my fright I yesterday I go S)enft iSn^ meinen ^ttdtn ! kfy %tU 

with my child before the gate to geflern mit meiRcm S^U Bet kern 

witness the ascent of the bal- Sbifftetgen Ut iBuft^Itt 9oc ta< ^or, 

loon, I get with him into a fomme mit i^m htf ^cAnge, serlim 
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r4arowd, lose him out of my sight, 
and only find him Again after an 
hour, almost crashed and tram- 
pled down. 

« 

Also in the following : 

l^ow I climh up the mountain, a 
deep yaltey opens before my 
searching eye, betwieen delicate 
bashes rustles a clear brook, 
lambs |;raze at my feet, and the 
last l^ays^of the setting sun break 
through the distant forest. 



tB aa€ metnen Sugen, unb jlnbe t» 
crft na^ einer €Stttnbe Uina^ ^tt* 
brudt unb jertteten toitbec (instead 
of idi^'ging, tarn, otrtor and fanb). 



3e|}t etfltmnte ^ ben SBevg, dn tiefd 
S^al rrdffnet, fld^ metnem forf(^cnbtn 
Sittgc, 3tmf(^ fatten (&thik\^tn rteftlt 
ein fUret Scu^, |U meinen Quiets 
tvetben rammer, unb burd^ ben fenten 

' aOGfalb bred^en fu^ bie le^ften etra^Ien 

' bet jtnfenben ^onne. 



The present is also used instead of the future : 



To-morrow we shall depart for 
Berlin; but in a week I shall 
return, and then I. shall certainly 
pay yoa a visit. 



SRocgen teifen n>ir naefy SBetliit (instead 
of merben wit teifen), in ad^t Sagcn 
fomme iify ahtt miebet unb bann U* 
fuc|^e \^ bt(^ gett)i^ (instead of ttejcbe 
\^ toiebetfommen, etc) 

Remark D. — ^We have already seen. (Lesson 61) that the 
imperfect is the real historical tense of the German ; it is, 
therefore^ almost always used by the historians. Ex : 
Sdpio, the African, said he never Cici^, bet ^fti!anet, fagte, et toUtt nit 



was less unocctipied than when 
he had nothing to do. And 
really he was never more oc- 
cupied than when in solitude; 
here he meditated on his irtipor- 
tant enterprises and affairs; 
here, in the bosom of quietnde, 
he made plans for the welfare of 
his country, and here, removed 
from the circle of his co-citizens, 
he ' occupied himself solely and 
exclusively vnth their happiness. 



toeniget o^ne Scfc^aftigung,, all loenn 
et ntc^ti gu t^un ^Atte. fBiixtii^ t9at 
et au^ nie mel^t (efd^Aftigt, aU in 
bet dtnfamfcit; bcnn l^tet fatin cc 
feinen mtc^tigen UntetneJ^mungen unb 
®ef(9aften noc^i, ^iet, im ^d^ofle bet 
9hiH enttDotf et ip(ane ^um SBo^U 
feinel S^atettanbel, un> l^iet, entfetnt 
ani bem Ateife feinet !Dhtbdtget, un* 
tet^tt et fd^ ein^tg unb ottein mtt 
bem ©tilde berfetben. 



Remark £. — Always use the imperfect in relating an 
event ivhicl^ you have witnessed yourself^ and the perfect in 
reporting an event which you have not seen (Lesson 61). 
£x: 

Yesterday a child was drowned (Sefletn ctttanf ein Stint aU iO^ ouf bet 

when I stood on the bridge. fBv&dt ftanb. 

He granted my request because he <Srt gewft^rte nteine 93itte, mdl et fie ge« 

found it just. tt^ fanb. 
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Were you in the concert yestercUiy ? €>inb €>ic gejUm im (Soncett gcttcfm ? 
Has the army been beaten ? 3fl tie ^kmtt gcft^tagm toocbcn? 

Has anybody been drowned ? 3fl Semanb ertcunfen ? 

Remark F. — One may also use the imperfect without 
having witnessed an eyent, but then, such words as : fagt< er» 
he saui, fagt man, they say, &c„ must be added to the nar- 
rative, in order to indicate that one does not speak in one's 
own name. Ex : 

They say a great feast has been SSotgcficni; fagt mtat, teov cfai gco^ 

celebrated in town the day before 9tfi in bee €>iabt. 

yesterday. 

A battle is said to have been fought IDen faitf itnb iMonsig^ vocigen 

on the twenty-fifth of last SRonoU^ feifit tt, fid cine ekfyxiift 

month* 9or« 

Bbmabk G. — ^The auxiliary verb of the perfect and plu- 
perfect is sometimes suppressed at the end of the phrase, 
when the next following phrase commences with another 
auxiliary verb. Ex : 

Although I have never been in Oh u^ glcii^ nie pL $(tril gdoefen Bin, 
Paris, I am, nerertheless, in- (in i^ tod^ von 9Qlem n nte i tu^iet, 
structed of all that is going on tool t^el6{l twcge^t ; stoet Cb it^ 
there. Sleic^ niemall )tt ^cmi getoefen^ fo Hn 

i^ lo^ wn 9iUm nntecriiltel; tool 
bafcKjl votgc^ 

Since he did not answer me, I did S>a et mtr nic^t ge a ntectte t CM), fa(c 
not write to him again. \^ i^m nid^t mel^ gefc^iieBcn. 

The enemy having been beaten, it Slod^bem bet Seinb gefd^lagen tooiben 
is to be hoped that the war will (i^), ifi an Men, baf bet Meg gcen« 
be at end. btgt fein toitb. 

BXBBCISK 238. 

Have you seen your niece ? — ^Yes, she is a yery good girl, 
who writes German well, and speaks it still better; she is 
also honoured and loved by everybody.— And her brother, 
what does he do ? — ^Do not speak to me of him, he is a bad 
(6&fe) boy, who writes always badly, and speaks German still 
worse ; he is, therefore, loved by no one. — He is very fond 
of good bits (bet ^iifen'), but not of books. — Sometimes he 
goes to bed in broad daylight (bet l^etlem %age) and pretends 
to be ill, but when they sit down to dinner (ffx Slifi^e), he 
has generally recovered. — He is to study medicine (ble SUg* 
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neifitnfl), but he has no mind for it. — He is nearly always 
speaking of his dogs, of which he is passionately (leiDenfti^aft^ 
Xii^) fond. — His father is. exceedingly (aufjerorbentUd^) sony 
at it. The stupid ((tnfditig) boy said the other day to his 
sister, I shall enlist as soon as peace shall have been declared 
(dffentli^ UUnnt maAm obet ^u6Itciren) 

SXBRCISB 239. 

My dear father and my dear mother dined yesterday with 

some friends at (in dative) the King of Spain (t^on ®panint)« 

—'Why do you always speak French and never German? 

— ^Because I am too timid. — ^You jest ; is a Frenchman ever 

timid ? — I have a good (gro^) appetite, give me something! 

good to eat. — Have you money f— No, Sir. — ^Then I have 

nothing for you to eat. — ^Do you not give me credit? I 

pledge (»eT:|)fdnben) my honour. — ^That is too little. — ^What 

(n)te), Sir? — My dear friend, lend me a ducat (bar S)ucat, 

gen. en). — ^Here are two instead of one. — How much I am 

obliged to you. — I am always pleased when I see vou, and I 

find my happiness is yours. — ^Is this house to be sold (ju 

tftfoufen) ? — ^Will you buy it? — Whj not? — Why does your 

siater not speak ? — She would speak if she was not always so 

absent (ger^eut). — ^I hke pretty anecdotes (bie 9(necbote), they 

spice (wftrjen) the conversation (bie Unter^oltung); and amuse; 

(oelttftigen) everybody. — Tell us some, I b^ you. — ^Look, if 

you please, for page 136 of (in) the book which I have lent 

you, and you will find some. — ^To-morrow I shall depart for 

Uanau, but in a fortnight (in i^ietjel^n Zaq/tn) I shall return, 

and then I shall come to see you and your family* — Where 

is your sister at present ? — She is at Berlin, and my brother 

is at Leipzig. — ^They say that this little woman is to marry 

the Councillor N., your friend; is it true? — I have not 

heard speak of it. — ^What news do they sav of our great 

army? — ^They say it is (^el^en*) between the Rhine (berOl^dn) 

and the river Weser (bie SBiefer). — Since all that the courier 

(bet fiourrier) told me, appeared to me very probable (nnt^ 

ff^inlic^), I returned instantly home and wrote some letters 

and depui^d for Puis. 
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HUNDR:^D and seventh lesson— l^nlint onH 

siedenU Eectton. 



IDIOMS. 



1. Various idiomatical expressions : 



To put one's hand into one's poc- 
ket. 
To seize the pen. 
To devastate with fire and sword. 
To set sail. 

To take a ticket in the lottery. 
To send one's son to school. 

To apprentice somebody. 
To prescribe galactoposia. 
To bring into the world* 
To make a fair copy. 
To take into account. 
To doubt. 
, To put to flight. 
To give as a pledge. 
To put in order. 
To cut to pieces. 
To lay the cloth. 
To set fire to something. 
To look out of the window. 
To put on one's hat. 
To go on shore. 
To put in writing. 
To set to work. 
To fall to laughing, crying, etc. 

The weather clears up. 
To have done with. 



3n bie Zafe^ gteifen. 

5Die 9ebei ergreifen. 
aiht Seuer unb Bdjltottt vetlpcctctt. 
Untet @f gel gcl^cn* (ofrfegcln), see Les- 
son 99. 
3n bte iotttm fel^cn. 
€;etnen €o^tt auf tic ^dfuXt t^tt* 

(btingen.*) 
Semanben in bie £e]^ tl^utt.* 
S>te anUc^fttt Mrmcbncn. 
But aOBelt bringen.* 
Stcitt aBfc|ireib«n.* 
3tt Slec^nung btingeiu* 
3n 3tt>etfd iie^en.* 
3n bie diud^ fc^lagen* Cagen). 
Serfe^tt or oetpf Anben, 
3n Otbnung bringen. 
3n @tu(ic ^auen.* 
^en %\^ beden. 
Orttoas anjilnbcn (anMen}. 
^9 bent Senfler fc^en. 
Geinen <&ut auffe^Kn. 
9ln< Sanb tteten. 
ed^riftlidl^ auffe^en. 
@id^ an bie ^Irbeit macfien. 
3u iiu^tn, 3U f^teten, n. f. tp. on* 

fangen. 
S>ta SBettet l^eitert fl(J^ auf. 
(JHn Qnbe macf^n. 



2. Idioms which depend-— a. On the use of a verb. 



Who has said mass to-day. 
I shall be here directly. 
We shall have a storm. 
My hand is benumbed. 
How is that possible ? 
I do not hesitate to do it. 
What do you think of it ? 
I will not be persuaded out of it. 



SBtt l^at ^eute bie !Dleffe getefen ? 

Sdf !omme ^Uxdf. 

Witt metben ein Ungcmtttec 'b^tommtiu 

SReine ^anb ifl eingefc^Iafen. 

flBie ge^t tea gu ? 

3(9 trage !etn Sebenfen, t9 gu t^uiu 

SUa0 fatten ®ie bUDont 

Sd^ (affe mic ba< nic^t ou^ben. 
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5. On tbe use of an article. 

I have read Schiller. S^ ^Bt Un Ck^tffer gdcfm. 

He has hroken his neck. Gc ^at ben $aU ge^ro^^en. 

c. On the use of a pronoun. 

I do not know whether this com- 3<9 lotif nUfyt, tib btefc defcdfil^ mtd^ 
pany 'will admit me. ivtrb ^abtn tooUtn. ■ \ 

I have bought a hat. 3(^ ffobt mix etntn ^ut gcfauft 

I take the liberty of writing to yon. 3(^ nc^mc mtr tie Srei^eit, an @t^ gu > 

ft^reiien. 
We shall make a pleasant day of it SBir tooUtn iine l^eutc eiti SSctgnilgen ^ 

t>etf(^affen. 
We shall not live to see It. SUir toerben ti nxth* er' 

He makes himself comfor*#hl^ Cb vtadit fldi'i Waut 

He is very conceited. (Br Wlbf* fid) wi ** 

€f. On tlie use of a preposition. 

How is your health ? SBie Mt'0 urn 3^re ®efunb$<ii ? 

I am done for. (Si ifl urn mMfy gefd^el^en. 

His affairs are in a bad state. Qf« {tej^t u^t urn i^n aud. 

After ten o'clock you will no longer fflaify gel^n Ul^r tceffen @ie midf nic^t. 

find me at home. ' mcl^r )u <$aufe. 

I bet six thalers. 3cl^ rotttt urn f«|f0 Zl^alet. 

On the read. ^uf bent SBege. 

I pardon you for it. 3(^ ^a(te t8 3^nett |U ^ut 

To smell of garlic. fflaify Stnobiaud^ tieo^en.* 

To smell of wine. fflaOf SBetn flinfen.* 

The sermon is over. S>ie ^rebtgt ift aut. 

To esteem one's self happy. 6^1 fur g(u<f lt<^ S^Mteiu 

To make an enemy of somebody. @i(^ 3emanben }um Seinbe mad^tu 

I am afraid I shaU he troublesome 3(^ f&rc^te 3$ncn ja Sajl jut fallen. 

to you. 

Observe also the follo^mg idioms. 

I am pleased with it. 3c^ Bin a gufriebtn. 

The question is. Qt9 ifl bie Stage (eS fommt batauf 

an). ^ 

I feel giddy. dd mtt mtr fc^ihnnblu^. 

I am going to faint. 3(^ htlommt etne D^nmad^t. 

I took yon for a native of Germany. 3(fi |ielt ®te fiir einen geBotnen 2)ent« 

ft^en. 
o live in discord with somebody. Unetnig mit Semanbem leBen. 
occupy one's self with unprofit. ®i(^ mit Brobtofen ^dnflen aBgel6en. 
able pursuits. 
That seems reasonable. IDa9 lA$t fic^ ^oten (baS fcfieint ver* 

nunfttg). 
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To low one's repntetion. 6eltteii ^itxtat 9twaxm vectieenu 

By meant of , through. Sllittelft or Dermtttelft 

(governs the gen.) 
He has lucoeeded through (by) IBetmtttelfl S^d @(|iutc< ift H iifyn 

your protection. gelun^ien. 

We got on shore by means of a 9Bit taxuvx mUteljl (vctmtttclfl) ctnef 
canoe. ita^ntf anS Ufct. 

Againat (to meetV (fntgegen (gov. the dat.). 

We went to meet his father. fiDtc gingen feincm ^ater entgegeiu 

Agaisut (in opposition to). 5 u to t b e t (governs the dat.) 

Never act against the laws* J&anbU ate ten (S)cfc(en jutotea:. 

Opposite. I <8egenflSer (gov. the dat.) 

My house stands opposite his. Wl6n <$ait< fte^ beat fetaigen gegeno 

fiber. 
He lives opposite to me. ^ (Kr loo^at mst gegtnuBct. 

Rbmabk. — ^The prepositions entgegcn, jutviber, and ^tgntfUtt, 
are always placed after the word they govern. 

yiext, betide, after. 91 ft c ^ ft (gov. the dat) 

After you I like him best. VtiOfft S^nen i^ er mir bet £te({lc 

Together wUh, 91 c ( f i, fomtiit (gov. the dat.) 

He lost the ducat together with the fit vcrloc ben iDaeotea foimnt ben 

thaler, sold the garden together S^aleca, vetfoufte ben Ootten neB^ 

xirith the house. bem ^oafe. 

If I now asked yon» as I used to do flSena td|» 6te ie^t fcagte^ toie i(| in an* 

in our first lessons, (as I nsed to fern oflen Sectioaen su t^a )>fUgtc 

do in the commencement) what (am iS^ anfaagt ju tl^un l^^egte), »al 

would yon answer ? Mfitben @ie antmotten ? 

At first we found the questions 9Biv fanben anfangS btc Bfcagen ettool 

somewhat ridiculous^ but full of Iftd^ettu^ ; allein Mil ^ettrauen oaf 

confidence in your method, we 3^ Se^tartr kanttoortetcn anc bte» 

answered them as well as the fet(ea» fo gat d ant ber Qeine tBoi> 

small stock of words and rules totl^ mm l&dctcca vab Regclar bea 

which we possessed at that time, loir bamoll gotten, geftottete (e^ 

would allow us. lonMe). 

Soon alter we have observed that 8Dtc ^abca (atb barmtf gemerft; baf 

these questions were calculated bicfe 9ragen BetM^net nHtcear attf 

to inculcate the rules, and make butt^ bit Slattoortea, bte tt>tt ge|ama« 

us practised in conversation by gen a>atcn, bataaf )tt rnoc^a, bte 

means of the answers which we Zltegetn einjufi^arfen aab anf ia bee 

obliged to give to them. Untet^altung ju u^n. 

Kow we can express ourselves al- 3et^ tonnen »it aa< betaa^e volllonu 

most peilectly well in German. men aaf bentfif (im ^Dentfil^) an* 

tctfaUea. 
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This sentence does sot appear to JDUfet €ia^ f^^cint anl nic^t U^^ 
OB logically correct. tu^ttg. 

We would be ungrateful if we IBiv toAten ttnUnfBati tvcnn toir cine fo 
would allow such a fine opportu- fc^diit ^elegcnl^eii Mrbcige^cu Itepen, 
nity to pass by without showing o^ne 3l^ncn anftve Ic^aftejlc !Danf« 
you our most U?ely gratitude. batfcit ju bcjei^en. 

In every case. The native. SufiefeenSoO. S)tr dingcborac. 

The unconquerable difficulty. S>te unAbcminblit^c €<^iDimgtett. 

This energetic (powerful) language. JDiefc enccstfd^ (frafbofle) 6))ra(^ 

The gratefulness, gratitude. lDi< Cftemulic^feit, tie ^anttarfca.* 

BXSBCISB 240. 

Win you take a cup of coffee? — ^No, thank you, (i(f) ^nft), 
I do not like coffee. — ^Then you will take a glass of wine ? — I 
have just drunk some. — Let us go for a walk. — Very well« 
but where shall we go f — Come with me in my aunt's gar- 
den, we shall find there a very agreeable company. — I do not 
doubt it, but the qgestion is, whether this agreeable company 
will admit me. — ^lou are everywhere (fiBeratt) welcome. — 
What have you, my friend? — How do you find (trie fd^medt 
Sl^nen) this wine? — I find it excellent (^errli^); but I have 
drunk enough of it (}ur ®enitge or genug). — Drink once again. 
— No, too much is unwholesome (ungefunb), I know my 
nature (pit Slatux). — Do not fall. — ^What have you then? — I 
do not know, I feel giddy, I think I am going to faint. — 
I think so too, for you almost look like a dead person (ein 
5|j)bttr). — ^What countryman are you? — I am a Frenchman, 
-—You speak Grerman so well, that I took you for a German* 
— ^You are joking. — Pardon me, I do not Joke at all. — How 
long is it since you have been in Germany ? — ^A few days. — 
Really ?— You doubt it, perhaps, because I speak German ; I 
knew it before I came to Germany. — How did you manage 
to learn it so well ? — I did (macj^te ed) as (volt) the wise star- 
ling (ber Huge @taar) did. — ^Tell me, why are you ever in 
discord with your wife, and why do you occupy yourself with 
unprofitable pursuits? — It costs a deal of (p'xA) trouble to 
obtain an employment (6id man ein 3lmt befommt), and you 

* Grrfenntlid^fett, is derived from crfennen, and expresses the sentiment 
of obligation under which we are to somebody, ^anl^artett expresses 
this sentiment, and, at the same time, the care we take to return in some 
way or other the benefit we have received. 
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have a good one and neglect it (ed l^inten anfe|en ober t>emad^« 
Idfftgen). — Do you not tnink then of the ftitnre? — ^Now let 
^me also speak. — All you hare just said seems reasonable, 
hut it is not my fault (bie @(^ulb) if I have lost my reputa- 
tion, it is my wife's fault (metne Srtau ifi @^u(b baron), she 
has sold my hest clothes, my rings, and my gold watch. — I 
am deep in debt, (90Q ®^ulben fein), and do not know what 
I am to do. — I win not justify (cntfc^^ulbigcn) your wife, hut I 
know that you also have contributed (Beitragen*) to your 
ruin (bad i8erberien).-^Women are generally good if one lets 
them be good. 

EXERCISB 241. 
DIALOGUE. 

I%e Professor. — If I now asked vou (such queBtions) as 
I used to ask at the commencement of our lessons (such as) : 
Have you the hat which my brother has ? — ^Am I hungry 7 — 
Has he the tree of my brother's garden ? &c., what would 
you answer me ? 

The Pupils, — ^We are obliged (gejwungen) to confess to you 
that we at first found those questions somewhat ridiculous ; but 
full of confidence in your method, we answered them as well 
as the small stock of words and rules which we possessed 
then would allow us. — Indeed, we have soon observed that 
these questions were calculated to inculcate the rules and to 
practice us iu conversation by means of the answers which 
we were obliged to give upon them. — But now, when we are 
almost able to keep up (fu|ren) a conversation in that power- 
ful language which you teach us, we would answer you : it is 
impossible that you have the same hat which your brother 
has, for two persons cannot have one and the same thing. — 
To (auf with the accusative) the second question, we should 
answer that it is impossible for us to know whether you are 
hungry or not — As regards the last, we should say that 
there is more than one tree in a garden, and when you tell 
us that he has the tree of the garden, the phrase does not 
appear to us to be logically correct. — In every case, we would 
be ungrateful if we allowed to pass by such a good oppor- 
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tunity for (ju with the infinitive) showing you the most lively 
^gratitude for the trouble you have taken in arranging those 
clever combinations (fluge Sege etnfci^Iagen* ober 6om6tna« 
tionen madden) to inculcate the rules almost imperceptibly 
(Beina^e ttnmetflid^) and to practise us in conversing in a 
language, which, when taught in any other way, presents 
0>ar6tetfn*) almost unconquerable difficulties to the foreigner, 
and even to natives. 



HUNDRED AND EIGHTH LESSON— f^untiert nt* 

ocflte ILection. 

To escape from death, with which Urn Urn Zott ju cntgel^en bet x^m U* 
he was threatened, he fled. »orj!anb (teomit er htlxo^tt mar), 

ita^m (ergrtff) cr bte ^(ud^t. 
Ill answer for it, I warrant you ! t3(^ fle^e 3^nen bafur. 
That is the way of the world. \®o ge^t t9 in bet SBelt 

But must one not be a fool to wish Slbet mupte man- nic^t etn 92att fetn, 
to re^iain in a place bombarded wenn jnan an rinem von ben Ungarn 
by the Hungarians. (ombatbtrten Otte Metben moltte. 

Confound the Hungarians who give t^ap bie Ungam, »elc^e fetnc (SnaU 
no quarter. geben, (welc^e gat nii^t fdj^onen) beim 

^enfet mdren. 
Will you be my guest ? SUotten €ie metn ®afk fein ? 

To invite somebody to dinner. tSemanben }u ®afl Bitten* (3emanben 

jum 9Jiittog8effen ctntaben.)* 
I have ordered to prepare your fa- 3c^ ffubt 3$rc Seibf^eifc juBeteiten 

vorite dish. (affen. 

There is nothing better than roast \(Si ge^t nic^tS itBet ein guteS ®til(i 
meat. ^taten. 

The roast meat. !Det SSraten, (ba< ®eBratene). . 

The innocent, the guilty. S)et Unfd^utbige, bet @c^ulbtge. 

A boon companion, the husband. <Sin lufltget ^tubet, bet SRann ((Sr^e- 

ntonn). 
To be sick of something.' Ginen Qrfel an einet ®a(^e l^aBen (etnet 

©ac^e gen. uberbruffig fein). 
Fortune favours the bold. t^ifc^ gemagt, ift ^alh genwnoen 

(®))ri(^»ort). 
To fall or strike (said of the light- (Itnfc^tagcn/ 

ning). 
The lightning has struck. iSi ffat etngefc^tagen. , 

The thunder struck the ship. JCec 5)onner fd^lug tn« ©dljfijf ein. 

When my brother was on the high %ii mm iiBtubet auf bet offenen ®ec 
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sea, a violent storm arose (nnex- (t(btt auf bent l^o^eiL SOteerc) tocet 

pectedlv), the tbander struck the er^o6 m (obet Urn umcrmitt^et) 

ship. w)iich it set on fire, and the tin |cfit^er 6tttnnr t€f S)0nncr 

whole crew jumped into the sea, fi^dtg tnl e^ff an, ha§ n an]un« 

to saye themselves by means of tetc. unb baS gangc ^d^ifTiootr ftotang 

swimming. dturjie ^) inS Sftttt, unt fiify mit 

6(^n)tmmrn gu retten. 

He wu seized by terror when he Or tourbe Mn ^ifyttden (cfaScn (tx* 

saw the fire spreading on all ft^of l^f^)/ aU et fa^, ba$ ba« 

sides. 9euet anf aUen €fciten um fitfy griff. 

He did not know what resolution (St urniU nic^t, toogu cr fU^ entfc^Iief en 

to take. foQtc. 

AU his reflecting was to no purpose, f J^ P^** na^flnnen, uHe et looms. 

To no purpose, in vain. fSttQtblt^, MrgebenS, umfon^ 

He did not hesitate long. (St (efann fi(^ md^t lange. 

To hesitate. &Ufy (eflnnen* (past part. Befmu 

nen). 

I have not yet received any news Zdf l^oBe w^ tnat fflaifyn^ von i^m 

from him. ctl^olten. 

My friend, who was present, has ID^ein 9tntnb, totUfytt sugegea toot; ^t 

told me all this. mit aHeS btefeS erjA^U. 

«n- X 1 J V 1- * * ( ®>»« toilte tB mit etgangen ? 

What would have become of me ? { gg^ ^^^ ^, ^^ * ^^ > 

Observe the following idioms. 

He nearly fell. dt todtc Setna^e gefatlnu 

I have not gone out this fortmght. SSietic^n (a(^t) S^ge (ang (is tiil^ ntc^t 

audgcgangen. 
I hope you will go out to^y ? €(te loctben Mfy l^cute maqt^tn ? 

I will not molest you. 3(^ toiQ 3^nen nic^t befc^toctli^^ 

fallen. 
He has nothing to live upon. dt l^at n^tl gu leBen. 

I give him board and lodging S^ geic i^m fteien Xk[^ vnb fcrte 

gratis. SBo^nung. 

I have not met with a living soul. S^ l^abe fetnc lebenbtge eieclc aagc 

ttojfen. 
To meet, to meet with. Sntteffen* (p. part gettoffeq, 

imperf. traf). 
The matter will come to the light S)te eadft toitb fdjioa an ben Sag 

at last. tommea. 

They will lay the cloth directly. fDtan toitb gleti^ ben Stfc^ bedqu 

He eats and drinks sumptuously. Oft xft unb ttinft gut. 
Are you ready (have you done ?) €linb 6ie fettig ? 
You have the wrong key. ^e ^aben ben untA^ten 6($tflfel, 

That is his business. S)a mag et jufe^en. 
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To do one's l>e8t €>ein ^nper^d t^mu 

A clean plate. (Sin trincr kttUv, 

The angel I the master-piece. S>tt (Srngct, ha$ fOln^tt^Htd, 

Her physiognomy. 3^re ®cfi(f^td(ilbttttg. 

The expression, her form. ^tt ^uSttUd, x^ &t^atU 

The action (movement), the sight. t^it <Oan^lung, Ut 9(nb(i(f. 

The contentment, the reverence. ^tc Bttfticbcn^cit, lit Q^tfva^ 

The admiration. !Dtc Sctvuntcrung. 

The gracefulness, the deportment, S>\t Slnmttt^, la$ SBencl^mett, (tal SBt* 

(manners). ttagcn). 

Slender, engaging, charmingly. @(^(ant etnnel^menb, jum (SntiUdtn, 

Exceedingly \^'eU, perfect. <^an) vortteffUd^, 'ooUtommttu 

Her appearance inspires reverence 3l^r ^nilid f[5pt iidrfuvc^t itnb a9e« 

and admiration. ounbemng etn. 

Gracious lady, permit roe to intro- GrIauSen ®ie, gn&btge 3cau, bap i(|» 

duce to you Mr. von 6. as an old 3^nen ^ntn von ®. oU etnen atten 

friend of our family. 9rainb metntf ^aufeS vorflelle. 

I am very glad, Sir, to make your 5^ freue mu^ fe^r, mein ^etr, 3^ 

acquaintance. £<fantttf(^aft ju mac^^cn. 

I shall do my best to make myself 3^ tuerbe aUti ^b^li^t ll^un, vm 

worthy of your favour. mtc^ 30i;ec (^etoogen^tit n)urbig in 

Permit me, my ladies, to introduce dtlaubtn 6i<; ntrine IDonten, bap td^ 
to you Mr. von B. whose brother 3^nen <6errn wn S. wtficUt, beffen 
has rendered your cousin such ^rubet 3^rem SSettetfogrofeSHcnfte 
great services. geJciftet ffat. 

We rejoice to see you at our house. SBtr fmb fe^r erfceitt, @ie Ui unl ju 

fe^en. 

BXBBCISE 242. 

Why do you hide yourself? — I must hide myself, for 1 am 
done for if my father comes to hear that I have fled, but 
there was no other way (fein anbercS SKittel u6rig ober ni(^t 
aiiberS mogli^ fein) of escaping from the death which threat- 
ened me. — ^You have done wrong to leave (ijerlaffcn*) your 
regiment, and your father will be very angry (fe^t bofe obcr 
j^ornig fein) when he will hear of it, I warrant you. — But 
must one not be a fool to remain in a place bombarded by 
the Hungarians ? — Confound the soldiers who do not give 
quarter. — ^They have beaten and plundered me, and I had 
never done them any harm in all (ganj) my life. — That is the 
way of the world, the innocent suffer very often for the guilty.— 
Have you known Mr. Zweifel ? — I have known him, for he 
has often worked for our house. — A friend of mine has just 

B B 
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told me that he has drowned himself, and that his wife has 
blown out her brains with a pistol (Lesson 101.) — I can 
scarcely (faum) believe it, for the rcan you are speaking of 
was a boon- companion, and boon-companions do not drown 
themselves. — ^They even say that his wife, before killing 
herself, has written on the table: '* Fortune favours the 
bold : I have nothing more to lose, after having lost my 
husband." — I am sick of this world where there is nothing 
stable (befianbtq) except instability (bie Unbefldnbidfeit.) 

EXERCISB 243. 

Will you dine vrith me ? — I am much obliged to you, a 
friend of mine has invited me to dinner, he has ordered my 
favourite dish to be prepared. — What dish is that ? — It is 
milk-food. — ^As regards myself {voa^ mt(^ an(e(angt) I do not 
like milk-food, there is nothing better than a bit of roast 
beef or roast veal (OlinbS* obcr JTalbfibraten). — What has be- 
come of your younger brother ? — He has been shipwrecked 
in going to America. — Tell me how this has happened ? — 
Very wilHngly. — ^Wheti he was on the high sea, a great storm 
arose. — The lightning struck the vessel, and set it on fire. — ^The 
crew jumped into the sea, to save themselves by swimming. 
— My brother did not know what resolution to take, having 
never learnt how to swim. — All his reflecting was to no pur- 
pose, he found no way of saving his life. — He was seized by 
terror, when he saw the fire spreading on all sides. — He 
hesitated no longer and threw himself into the sea. — ^Well, 
then, (nun) what has become of him? — I do not know, for I 
have not yet had any news from him. — But who has told you 
all this ? — ^My nephew who was present and saved himself. — 
Since (ba) you are just speaking of your nephew, where is be 
at present f — He is in Italy ? — Is it already a long time since 
you had news from him ? — I have received a letter from him 
to-day. — What does he write you ? — He writes me that he is 

going to marry a young lady who brings (juBrtngen*) him a 
undred thousand thalers. — Is she handsome ? — As beautiful 
as an angel, she is a master-piece of nature. — Her physiog- 
nomy is svveet and full of expression, her eyes are the most 
beautiful in (pon) the world, and her mouth is most pretty 
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(aflerlieBfi). — She is neither too tall, nor too short, (flein) her 
form is slender, all her movements are full of gracefulness, 
and her manners very engaging. — -Her appearance inspires 
respect and admiration. — She idso has much spirit, (®ei{l) 
she speaks several languages, dances exceedingly veil, and 
sings charmingly. — My nephew finds in her but one fault 
(bcr Sii)Ux).'r' And what is that fault? — She is very preten- 
tious (-^Inf^jriidje madden, ober anftjtu^StJott fein). — There is 
n6ihing perfect in (auf with the dative) the world. — How 
happy you are (n?a3 flnb @ie fo glutflicf), Lesson 94), you are 
rich, you have a good wife, pretty children, a beautiful house 
and all you wish. — Not all, my friend. — What more do you 
then wish ? — Contentment, for you know that he alone is 
happy who is content. 



HUNDRED AND NINTH LESSON— Jl^untiert unti 

neunte S^ection. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON GERMAN CONSTRUCTION. 

German construction rests on this principle, that the word 
which, next the subject, expresses the principal idea, is al- 
ways placed after those words that express accessory ideas ; 
it has the advantage of captivating attention, and maintaining 
and increasing it up to the end of the phrase. 

Consequently, that word by which the subject is least 
determined, is placed at the commencement of the phrase, 
and then successively those words which nearer define the 
subject, so that the word which determines the sense of 
the phrase most definitely, is placed at the end of the 
phrase. 

The words are therefore placed in this manner : 

1. The adverb of the negation n id) t, when it refers to the 

verb of the subject. Ex: @ein SSater 6cantitortet mclmii 

1 
SBriff n i ^ t, his father does not answer my letter, 

2. The other adverbs which belong to the verb of the 

B B 2 
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1 2 

subject. Ex : ®ie f^reiben S^ten SSrief nic^t gut, you do not 
torite j/our letter well, 

3. The preposition "with the word it gOTems, or instead of 
it, the adverbs of place, ba, l^ier, and their compounds : Da^er, 
ba^tii; and demonstrative adverbs composed with ba, and i^irr, 
such as, bamit, bat)on, bier^^ou, barauf, baruber, &c. £x : (^ 

1 2 d 

antwortetc ni^t ^h^lx6) auf meinen ^x'nf, he did not an^ 

1 2 3 

9wer my letter politely ; er antnjottete ttt^tSd^nettbarauf, 
he did not reply to it quickly,* 

1 

4. The attribute of the subject. Ex: 3(^ Hn nic^t 

2 .8 4 

immer mit feiner ^ntivort gufrieben, I am not 
always content with his answer, 

5. The separable particle of compound verbs, and like- 
wise all those words which serve to render the meaning of 
the verb complete (Lesson 72, Remark A.) as : audn^euDig 

lernen, to learn by heart ; m ^liita^t effen, to dine, ^c. Ex : 

1 a d 6 

SBarum gfng er nic^t 5fter mit 3^nen aud, why did 
he not go out with you more often ? 

6. The verb in the infinitiye. Ex : (St fann 3f)nen n i (^ t 

2 2 8 6 

immcr fc!^nell auf Sl&ren a3rief antiootten, he 
cannot always answer your letter quickly, 

7. The past participle or infinitive, when together with 

* When' the verb of the subject is accompanied by several prepositions 
with their cases, that one which most defines the sense of the verb is 
placed last. Determinations of time always precede those of place. 
£x : Qx trat tvegen fetnet Unfc^ulb mit frS^Itt^em (&ttiii)U vor tai ®eticH 
(the last words determine more exactly than the preceding), on account 
of his innocence he appeared before his judges with a cheerful coun- 
tenance. S)ec ®eWofc bixth an biefem Sage anf bet fc^onftea 
Slur (place) btx alicv ^cffbn^cxt ber reijenbcn 9>latur (place) 
tcnnoc^; o^ne alit C^m^ifinbung (which deierraines most accurately), 
although the unfeeling mitn found himself on this day in the most beau- 
tiful country, surrounded by all the beauty of charming nature, he never- 
theless remained without (feeling) any emotion. 
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the atailiary^ thej fonn a compound tense of the verb. £x : 

12 2 8 . 7 

(Sr l^atmit nid)t immer ]^df!i(i^ barauf geantwortet, 
he has not always answered me. politely. @r n^irb S^nen 

12 2 8 7 

ni^t immet fo l^dfli^ auf Sl^ten 99rtef antiQotUn, 
Ae will not always answer your letter so politely, 

OBSEEVATION. 

These considerations regard only the natural order of 
ideas ; but one may sometimes transgress it by way of those 
inversions which are numerous in the German language, and 
where one wishes to render a certain word more prominent* 
(See the following recapitulation of the rules of syntax and 
construction). 

BBCAFITDLATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX OB CONSTRUCTION. 

1. The adjectives always precede the substantive. "When 
an adjective is accompanied by some words which depend on 
it or determine it, these words are placed immediately before 
the adjective. Ex: dm flegen Sebermann ^dfli(3^e 
grau, a woman polite to everybody; 3^t @ie l^et^Uc^ 
lieBenbed Jtinb, your child that loves you with all his 
heart (Lesson 99.) 

2. The personal pronouns that are not in the nominative, 
and likewise reflective pronouns (Lesson Jb)^ are placed after 
the verb. Ex : 3^ Iie6e il^n, I love him ; i^ irunf(^e S^nen 
einen guten S^orgen, I wish you a good morning; meine 
©(^weper bejxnbet fld^ njol^l, my sister is well. 

Remark A. — ^When the accusative is a personal pronoun, 
it precedes the dative, in the contrary case it follows the 
dative. Ex: @eBen @ie meine m S3ruber bad ^ucl^? 
do you give my brother the book 1 3c3^ ge6e e S 11^ m, I give 
it him. SWa<3^en @ie Slfetet 5rou Oema^Un meine (Sm^fe^* 
lung, give my compliments to your wife.* 3c^ gc* eS 
bem S$ater, I gave it to the father (Lesson 30). 

* If we wish to render the dative still more prominent, we place it 
after the accusative. Exi Qh: crgA^lte fcie gan^e (S$ef(i(iu^te feinet %tau, " 
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Rkmabk B. — ^When the accusative is a partitiye or an 
indefinite adjective, it follows the dative. Ex : @e6en @ie 
metnent SBruber ^eln? do you give wine to my brother ? 
3<^ Qtit i1)m toelc^en, I give him some. ©eSenSte biefen 
^inbem %pftl ? do jou give apples to these children ? 3(^ 
geBe il^nen ivelc^e, I give them some. @(^i(fen @ie 
m e i n e r @(i^n?efter e i n Sud^ ? do jou send my sister a book ? 
Sd; fd^t(fe il^r e in d, I send her one (Lesson 30). 

Remabk C. — A genitive, governed by the verb, always 
follows the accusative, whether this be a personal pronoun 
or not. £x: 3(^ i^erflti^ere @ie meinet <9o(^a(^tung, las- 
sure you of my esteem. Wlan f)at ben ®efangenen b e 9 SJcr* 
i)Xt6)tn& uSmctefen, they have convicted the prisoner of the 
crime (Lesson 69). 

3. The infinitive and past participle are always preceded 
by their compliment.* £x : 3(^ loerbe niorgen aufd fianb 
gel^en^ I shall go into the country to-morrow. (St ifl geflem 
ba||in gegaugen^ he has gone there yesterday (Lesson 26 
and 44 j. 

Bbmakk a. — ^When two or more infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past participle and an infinitive depend on 
one another, that one which is placed first in English is 
placed last in German. Ex : ®ie fdnnen i^n fpre^en l^oren, 
you may hear him speak. 3^ metbe |;eute nid^t jVagtmn gel^en 
tonnen; I shall not be able to go for a walk to-day. @(in 
<&aud iji ^erfauft toorben, his house has been sold (Lesson 
77). 

Remark B. — ^When the two infinitives or two participles, 
&c., do not depend on one another, they are placed in the 
same order as in English. Ex : Wlan mu§ ©ott lieBen unb 
t)tttf)xtnf one must love and revere God ; <Sie tolrb Qtlitit unb 
gelobt, she is loved and praised (Lesson 77). 

4* The verb of the subject (and, in compound tenses, the 

told bis wife the whole story. In this case the principle accent of the 
phrase rests on the -words frincr 9rati. (See the RemariL above). 

* In other words they are always placed at the end of the phrase. 
(See Lessons 26 and 44). 
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anxUiary) is placed at the end of the phrase, when the hitter 
commences (a) with a conjunction ; such as, old, ba, o(, baf , 
n;cil, tt?enn,* &c. ; (bj with a reUtive pronoun ; as, Ux, 
itelc^er, tcer, when it means he, who, and voa9, in the sense of 
that, which ; (c) after the rehitiye particle ito, and all the 
prepositions composed with tt?i) ; as, noburc!^, loomtt, n?o)7on, 
&c. Ex : 91 d i(^ i!e jjum er^en ^oXt fal^i, when 1 saw h^ 
for the first time. 3t^ n7unfci7tr, ba§ er mitginge, I should 
wish him to go with us. <Sr debt ®ie nicl^t, well @ie il^n 
beleibtgt ^aben^ he does not love you, because you have of- 
fended him. SBarten @te, b t d iti^ meine ®elb b e { o m m e, wait 
till I get my money. SSenn i(^ ed gen?ugt $atte, if I had 
known it. £efen @te bad ^U(^ welched 14 i^nen gelie^n 
l^ahtl do you read the book which I have lent- you ? Stiffen 
^ie tti^t, n? er getoefcn ifl ? do you not know where he has 
been? S)a0 ift ed tUn n^oburc^ er einm fo gro§fn ®(!^aben 
erlttten l^at, » o b o n tx fl^ [(^irerlii^ uteber er^olen U) i t b, it 
is that which has caused him so great a loss, from which 
he will scarcely recover (Lesson 49). 

Remabk a. — When a proposition where the Terb ought to 
stand at the end, contains one of the auxiliary verbs fetn or 
n?erbcn, or one of the verbs, burfcn, fonncH, luffen, m^gen, 
miiffen, foHen, woHen; joined to an infinitiye, that verb must 
be placed immediately after the infinitive. £x : 9Benn @ie 
bad il^ferb faufen voti\kn, if you will buy the horsef (Lesson 
74). 

Remark B. — ^Accessory or explanatory propositions are 
placed immediately after the words which they determine, or 
at the end of the principal proposition. £x : (£d i^ fd^mr, 
einen ^einb, ivelc^er wac^fam ift, gu uberfaOen, or ed 
ipf^wer einen ^einb juuberfaOen, welc^et ioac||fam ift, 
it is difficult to surprise an enemy who is watchful (Lesson 
64). 

* Afl for thoie conjanctions which do not cmse the verb to stand at 
the end of the phrase, (see Lesson 66). 

t When these verbs are not governed by a conjanction, or conjunctive 
word, they take their place before the infinitive and its complement. 
Ex: SBoOcii etc kof $fcit foufm ? will you bny the horse? 
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ON THB TRANSPOSITION OF THB 8UBJBCT OB NOMINATIVB 

AFTER ITS YBRB. 

5. Whenever a phrase commences hy any other word but 
the subject or nominative, an inversion takes place, and the 
subject or nominative is placed after its verb, (in compound 
tenses after the auxiliary.)* ^^ German a phrase may com- 
mence with an adverb, a preposition with its complement, a 
genitive, dative or accusative, an adjective, participle, or 
infinitive. Ex: a^otgen ioetbe icl^ §iu S^rcm ^ruber 
gcl^eii; to-morrow I shall go to your brother. 3 m ^21 n f a n ge 
f c^ itf ®otl t&immel unb @rbe, in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 93on mit merben @ie nid^td 
erfal^rcn, you will not hear anything from me. 5D e n Sff^ e n- 
fcl^en mac^t fetn ilBtllen gro§ unb {letn, man is made 
great or little by his own will (Schiller). Steic^ ift et 
nidbt, aUx gelel^rt, he is not rich, but learned. ®elie6t wirb 
e r nic^t, ober gefurd^tet, he is not loved but feared. @ c 1^ a b e n 
fann 3eber, abtx nutjen fann itur ber SBeife unb ® ute, 
every one may do harm, but only the wise and good can be 
useful (Lesson 62). 

6. The subject is placed after its verb, when an inversion 
of propositions takes place ; t. e., when that proposition 
which ought to be the first is placed second, and serves as a 
complement to the first.f Such an inversion of the pro- 
position commences with a conjunction. Ex : IDa^ er @te 
Ilebt, weif J icl^, (instead of, i(^ n?eip, bo§ et @icllc6t), I know 
that he loves you. 3e fleifiiger ein ©dealer x% beflo f^nettere 
Sortfd^ritte mati^t er, the more industrious a pupil is, the more 
rapid progress he makes. SBenn id^ xcitf) voht, fo l^atte tc^ 
Sreunbe, if I was rich, 1 would have friends ; SRad&bem wir bie 
Stabt ijeilajfen fatten, jog ber JJeinb in blefeI6e ein, after we bad 
left the town, the enemy entered it (Lesson 87). 

* Conjunctive words which serve to join the propositions (Lesson 49, 
and Rule 4, above), make an exception from this rule ; they leave the 
subject in its place, and cause the verb to stand at the end of the 
phrase. 

fin other words, the nominative is placed after its verb in the leoond 
member of a compound phrase. (See Lesson 83). 
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Remark. — This, transposition does not take place when 
tlie order of the propositions is inverted. Ex : S)er 8^ein^ go^ 
in bie Stabtein, nad)bem »it btefelOe l^erlaffen ^aittn, the 
enemy entered the town after we had left it (Lesson 83}. 

7. The subject is also placed after its verb when the pro- 
positions are inverted, and the conjunction votnn is sup« 
pressed in the first proposition. Ex : 3fi bad ^Better c)fin{ttg, 
(instead of mnn bad '^tittx gftnflig ifl), fo »erbe idi bie Steife in 
ac^t Xa^m antrtten, if the weather is favourable^ I shall enter 
on my journey in a week (Lesson 87)f 

The same rule is observed when the conjuction ob, 
(whether, if) is suppressed. Ex : 3c^ ireij nid^t, fd^Iafe obex 
n^ac^e id^, (instead of, o6 i^ f(^Iafe ober n?ad^e), I do not know 
whether I am sleeping or awake. 

The same rule holds good with respect to the compound 
conjunctions; as, oSgleid^, obfd^on, tvenngteic^, n^ennfd^on, 
although, when ob or n?enn is suppressed. Ex : Sin i^ gleic^ 
(or f^on) nt(]^t rei(^ (instead of obgleic^ or n;ennc;Iet(^ i^ niti^t 
rei(]^ bin) fo bin id^ bo^ i^ufrieben, although I am not rich« I 
am nevertheless contented. 

Bbmakk. — ^The adverhs of comparison : n^ie, gleic^njie, m 
well as ; ni^t nur — fonbern oud^, not only, but (also), &c., 
invert the nominative of the second phrase, but not that of 
the first. (They conform therefore to Rule 6 above). Ex : 
SBie (or gleid^n^ie) bad ^eer )9om SSinbe ben^egt noirb, alfo noirb 
ein S^enf^ bon ben fieibenfc^afti^n beitegt, just as the ocean is 
moved by the wind, thus man is moved by passions. 

8. Certain conjunctions, when placed at the commence- 
ment of the phrase, cause the nominative to stand after its 
verb, such as : bod); bennodi;, gleid^wol^I; nevertheless ; beffen* 
nngead^tet, nid^td befto iveniger, notwithstanding this; l^ingegen, 
im ®eqent](}etl; on the contrary, (see Rule 5 above). Ex : 
S)effenungeac^tet l^aben ®ie niemald meinen SBunf^ erfiiQen 
njollen; nevertheless you have never wished to fulfil my wish* 
S)od^ f^rieb er, er fonnte nit^t fommen, he wrote, however, that 
he could not come. 

The subject is placed after the verb when the phrase is 
interrogative or exclamative. Ex : Sernm 36re «i&emn Sdiriiber 
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beutf^? do your brothers learn German? SBte glu(fli(^ @ie 
jfnl) ! how happy you are (or wie flnb Sie fo ^lixdli^ !) (Lessons 
34 and 94). 

Remark A. — ^When the phrase contains an interrogative 
pronoun, the latter ought to commence the phrase. Ex : 
9Ber iji ba? who is there? ^ad f^aUn @ie get^an ? what have 
you done ? SBelt^r Stmht fyii biefc SBuc^er gefauft, unb n?em 1)at 
er fie t)ere]^rt ? which boy has bought these books, and whom 
has he presented with them ? ^a§ fur etnen <&ut f)abtn @ie 
gefauft ? what sort of hat have you bought ? 

10. The subject is placed not only after the verb, but also 
after any words depending on the verb, when the phrase 
commences with the indefinite pronoun ed. Ex : Q:i le^rt und 
bie ©rfal^tung, experience teaches us. (58 creignet jld^ uid^t 
aUt Xa^t tint fo gute (BtltQtnf)tit, such a good oppor- 
tunity does not present itself every day. 

When there are any personal pronouns governed by the 
verb, in a phrase where inversion takes place, i, e , where the 
nominative follows its verb, those personal pronouns may be 
placed either before or after the nominative, unless the latter 
itself be a personal pronoun, in which case, it will precede 
the pronouns depending on the verb. Ex : «&eute (\\bt mein 
itffxtt mix ein ^n^, or tftntt gibt mtr mein !^e|)rer tin 9Buc^, my 
teacher will give me a book to-day. @efi(rn gab mein l^e^er 
ed mit; or gefiern gab ed mir mein Setter, my teacher gave it me 
yesterday ; but gejiern gab er ed tnit, not gefiern gab ed mir er, 
he gave it me yesterday. A substantive governed by the 
verb must follow the nominative. Ex : Z)ai)tx litit ber 
Sc^uler ben ^i^el^rer, therefore the pupil loves the teacher. 

EXEBCISB 244. 

A foreigner having sold false (precious) stones (bet falfd^ 
(Sbelfiein) to a Roman empress (Dte romtf^e ^atferinn), she 
demanded (forbern) from her husband an exemplary punish- 
ment (^ie aufaUenbe ©enugtl^uung) for this (bedn^egen). — ^The 
Emperor, who was a clement (gndbtg) and mild (milb) prince, 
not being able to calm (beru^tgeii) her, condemned (oerur^ 
tl^ellen), in order to satisfy (jufrieben fleUen) her, the jeweller 
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(bet ^uiDelter) to fight (gum Jtam^fe) with the wild beasts 
(iJ!^ier). — The Empress wanted to be witness (3«ug«) of his 
deatli with her whole court (ber «&offlaat). — ^The unfortunate 
one 19788 led into (auf) the arena (ber ,^ampfp(a|) and pre- 
pared (himself) to die (ft(^ auf ben fTob (Yefa§r nia^en) ; but 
instead of (ftott, governs the genitive) a wild beast, there only 
came a lamb (boS fiamm) which caressed (liebfofen) him. — 
The empress, exceedingly vexed at seeing herself deceived 
(vo^l6)t dugerfi aufgeBradjt barfiber war, fi(!^ ajum SBejIen ge^alten 
gu fefjtn), complained of it bitterly (fid) bitttr bariiber beflagen) 
to (Set) the Emperor : — *' Madam," (meine ©futa^finn), an- 
swered he, " I have punished the criminal (ben S3erbre(!bet) 
according (na(^) to the law of retaliation (bad S[^tebert)er« 
c^eltungdrec^t), he has deceived (betriegen*) you, and he has 
been deceived in return (n?iebet). 

BZBRCISB 245. 

The bakers of Lyons having come to Mr. Duges, the 

mayor (ber ®tabtric!^ter), to ask for his permission (3emanben 

bitten) to raise the price of bread (bag Srob auff^b^ag^n gu 

laffen), he answered them that he would examine the object 

of their request (er itoUe ben ©egenflanb t^rer Sitte unter* 

fu(^en). — In retiring, they secretly (unbemerft) left ou the 

table a purse with two hundred gold pieces (ber 2omd b'or). 

— They returned without doubting (gn:etfeln) that the purse 

would have effectually pleaded their cause (nirffam fur etne 

@a^e ftjtec^en*). — "Gentlemen," said the mayor to them, 

" I have weighed (atodgen) your reasons (ber @runb) in the 

balance of justice (bte D^agfc^ale bet ©erec^^tigfeit), and I haye 

not found them of full weight (t7cttn>t(6tig). — ^I did not think 

it just (i(^ fanb ed nt^t HUtg) to allow (laffen) the public (bad 

^^uBUfum) to suffer fi*om an unreal (ungegritnbet) scarcity (bte 

X^euerung). — Moreover (ubrigenS), I have distributed (wt* 

tljieilen) your money among (unter, with the accusative) the 

hospitals of this town ; I did not believe that you wished to 

make any other use (ber ®fbrau(ft) of it (ba)9on). — I have 

seen (ein^l^en*) that being able (im ©tanbe) to give such alms 

(folc^e 5llmofen gu geben) you cannot lose in your trade (bad 

©efc^aft) as you told me." 
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BXBRCISB 246. 

A physician in Dublin, already advanced in years (weldBet 
fd9on giemtt^ beia^rt n^ar), but very rich and enjoying a great 
reputation (in gropem 9tufe flel^en*); went one day to a certain 
place to receive there a rather considerable (jtemli^ ^tof) 
sum in bank notes (bie S3anfnote) and in gold. -When he 
was on the point (im SBegriff) of entering his house, loaded 
(Belaben) with that sum, he was stopped (an^alten) by a man 
who appeared to be quite out of breath (au§er ^2lt^em) be- 
cause he had run too fast (f^ntU), and who begged him to 
visit his wife, who was dangerously ill from a violent flnx 
(an fittem l&eftigen Stujfe q^faffxli^ fxant bamicbcr licgcn*) ; he 
added that prompt assistance (fi^leuntge «&tilfe) was very 
necessary to her, and that the physician would have reason 
to be satisfied, as he promised him not less than a guinea for 
a single visit. — ^The physician, who was very greedy (Gei^tg), 
hastened (eilen) to earn it ; he told the man that he need 
(fotlen) only show the way, and he would follow him. — He 
was led to a house that stood (flel^en*) in a remote (eiitlegen) 
street, was told ((affen*) to ascend to the third storey (in bod 
Mttt &o(trotxt)f and there (xvo) conducted into a room 
whose door was immediately (alfobalb) locked (^erfci^Iie^fn). — 
Then the guide (ber S(if)xtT) addressed (anreben) the fright- 
ened (erf<^ro(fen) physician in the following manner (folgenber 
^la^tix), while (inbem) he presented (batret^en) in one hand 
(mit bet einen «&anb) a pistol, and in the other a purse, open 
but empty (leet). — " There is my wife ; yesterday she was 
seized with a violent flux (an einem l^efttgen ^au^fluffe leibe n*), 
which has reduced her to that condition (in ben 3uftanb ber< 
fe^en) in which you see her ; you are one of our cleverest phy- 
sicians and I know you to be better able to cure her than any 
other. — Moreover (Ciberbieg), I know that you have received, 
at a certain place, the required (bagu ndtl^ig) remedy; hasten 
then to apply it (ed ann^enben), unless you prefer to swallow 
(jotrji^lndtn) two leaden pUls (bie ^ide) which are in this in- 
strument." — ^The doctor (ber ©oftor) made a wry face (bag 
ah\(i)votuli(^ ©ejtti^t) but obeyed. — He had several banknotes, 
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and one hundred and twenty-fiye guineas in rolls (bie StoQe) ; 

he put the latter (bie le^teren) patiently (gebulbig) into the 

purse^ and hoped to save the bank notes. — But the sharper 

(ber (Maimer) knew too well that he had them in his pocket. 

— ** Stop (marten)," said he to him, ** it would not be fair 

ibiUiQ) to you to (ba§ @te, &c.) have accomplished ()>ernc^ten) 

such a fine cure (bie Jtur) for nothing (umfouji) ; I promised 

you a guinea for your visit, I am a roan of (oon) honour 

((S^re); here it is ; but I know that you carry about you 

some little receipts (bad 0l(cept, plur. e), very efficacious 

(ivtrffam) against the return (^ie 0iu(!fe^r) of the illness (oad 

libel) that you have just cured (^et(en) ; you must be good 

enough to leave them to me." — And the bank notes took the 

same way that the guineas had taken. Then the siiarjier, 

holding the pistol concealed under his cloak (ux SJ^antel), led 

(translate, ^ierauf fu^rte ber ®auner inbem er, &c.) the physician 

hack (n)ieber luxud) requesting him (unb bat i^m) to make 

no noise ; he left (jie^en Ia|fen*) him at the corner (an ber 

^cf e) of a street, forbade (oerbieten*) him to follow him, and 

withdrew (ftc^ entferiien) suddenly (pl5gU(^), to go and look 

for a new lodging (bie ^ol(;nung) in a remote quarter of the 

town (ba0 ©tabtoiertel). 

XXERCISB 247. 

DIAL06UB (bie Untenebung). 

Between a Father and Mother on the welfare (bo8 SBol^I) of 

their Children, 

The Countess. — Pardon me for having awoke you so 
early, but I had to speak to you on an important matter. 

The Count. — You alarm ' (beunru^iqen) me. I see you 
have been crying; what has happened to you, my dear 
(tl^euer)? 

Countess. — I am a little uneasy (unru^i(\), I confess, still, 
I have nothing disagreeable (Uuangenel^me^) to communicate 
to you, on the contrary — 

Count. — From this emotion (^ie SBenjegung) I guess that 
the question (bie SUt>i) is of Emily. 
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Countess. — ^That is true. Mj sister came this morning to 
propose (oorf(]^Iagen*) to me a match (ble ^thai\)) for her. 

Co««^.— Well ? 

Countess, — He who asks for her hand is possessed of 
(6efl^(n) all the advantages (bet Sprgug) of fortune (bad ®Iit(f), 
birth. (bU ©e^urt) and a personal merit which is acknow- 
ledged (anerfennen) everywhere. He is thirty years old* his ex- 
terior (bad Qbi^ere) is agreeable ; he loves £mily ; he only 
wishes ibr her, and refuses even the dowry (bit ^dfieuer) 
which we would give her. 

Count.— Bkt how is it (ivie fommt ed) that you are not 
transported with ioy (&or Sreube au§er ^(^ fein) ? I bum 
with the desire (oor SBegicrbe) of learning (erfa^ren*) his 
name. 

Countess, — ^You know him ; he often comes here, and 
(^ierl^er) and you love him much. 

Count- — Satisfy (befriebiflen) my impatience. 

Countess, — It is the Count of Moncalde. 

Count, — The Count of Moncalde ! a foreigner ! But 
probably (ii^a^rfctciuiicl^) it is his intention (bie 2lbfld^t) to 
settle' (ftd? niebeiiaffen*) in France ? 

Countess, — Alas ! he has declared that in this respect (bie 
<i&tnf{(^t) he cannot enter into (einge^en*) any engagement 
(bie 93er)}fli(^tung') ; which clearly (beutUti^) enough shows 
(erfldren) that his plan (bie -Slbjtd^t) is to return to his 
country. , 

Count. — And should you be inclined (flenelgt fein) to give 
him your daughter ? 

Countess, — I have had intercourse (Utnc^ang) with him 
these four years, I know his character perfectly ; there is no 
man more virtuous (tugenb^aft), more estimable (f(i)d(en^ 
u^ert^) ; he is very talented and pleasing (pod ©eifl unb %tu 
nel^mlid^feit ; he is sensible (gefu^looU), well informed (unter:: 
rtd)tet ), and natural (unaffectirt) ; he has a passionate taste 
(Ieibenfd^aftlid)er ©efc^mad) for talents (bie 5lalente) ; in one 
word (mit einem ^orte), he has all those qualities (bie Qigen* 
fd^aft) which can render my daughter happy, and should I 
refuse (oerfagen) her to him f Ah, my friend, do you think 
me capable (fdl^ig l^alten*) of such an egotism (ber (Ssoidinu^) f 
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Count (taking her hand,) (fie fcel ber »&anb foffenb). — ^But 
can I permit a sacrifice (tad O^fer) which would make joii 
unhappy for ever (auf immct) ? Besides (iiberbieg) I could 
not resolve myself on i^sing Emily ; she is my daughter, and 
more she is your work. I find in £mily your mind (bet ®ei^) 
your virtues ; no, no, do not hope that I ever consent (barein 
njiUigcn) to separate myself (flc^ trcnnen) from her, (dou i^r), 
1 make myself such a sweet idea (bie QSorftellung)^ of the 
pleasure which I shall have at seeing her entrance into the 
great world (oon bcm S^ergnuflen, fie in bie gro^e SSelt eingefu^rt 
gu feben) and witnessing her success there (eiu ^iwojt il^reS 
guteii <^rfo(gd gu fein) ; who dear to me will be the praise (ta0 
Sob) which they will bestow on (ertl^cilen) her (dative) know- 
ing (ba id^ bad ^^eanigtfein l^aSe) that she will owe it only to 
your care (bie ©orgfalt) my dear. What, (wie) you should 
have devoted (itibmen) to her education the best years of 
your life to see her now cruelly (cjraufamer 2Beife) torn from 
(entrei^en* with the dative) your arms and her country, and 
to lose in one moment the fruit of (uon) fifteen years of care 
(unb SKii^e) and labour ? 

Countess.— \ have laboured for her happiness, and not to 
make (bringen*) her a victim (bad D:pfer) of (dative) my 
vanity. Do you also consider (bebenfen) the mediocrity (bie 
aJiittcImd^igfeit) of her fortune and the splendid (glcingenb) and 
unhoped for (imt)er^offt) advantages of the union (bie ^erbiiu 
bung) which we are offered (anbieten) ? An amiable and vir- 
tuous man, of the most distinguished (aufgej|eic^net) family 
^(^cbiirt) and possessor (ber 33eft^er) of an immense (uiter- 
me^Uci)) fortune? It is true, I shall be separated from 
Emily, but she will never forget me ; this thought will con- 
sole me. Yes, tranquillized at the fate (bad ©d^icffal) of my 
daughter, I shall be able to bear (ertragen) all. 

Count* — But will Emily be able to resolve on leaving us ? 

Countess. — Reason (bie 3Scrnuuft) governs her in every- 
thnig (-^lUeS uber ^ineu ijermpgen). Sbe will certainly find 
it hard (fteilid? witb cd il^r fel^r fdjnjer fatten) and I even find a 
pleasure in (i(^ ftnbe fogar eitt S^ergimgen barin) thinking so, 
but if the person and the character of the Count of Mon- 
calde do not displease (mipfallen) her, I take it upon myself 
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;o decide (6en?egcn) her to that sacrifice however difficult 
Td^Tvicrig) it may be. In short (mit einem SBorte) I conjure 
;6efc^w5ren) you to leave (uBcrloffen) to me entirely (ganj) the 
care for her happiness. 

Count, — Well then, (iroljlan), you wish it, I consent to it 
(barein) ; indeed, it is you who is to decide (entfd^eiben fiber) 
her fate ; should I dispute your right (Semanbem ^o8 (Rec^t 
fhreitig ma<3^cn) which you have acquired (erujcrben*) with so 
great pains ? You will sacrifice (aufopfern) yourself for this 
object so dear (to you) (fur biefen fo tlf^euren ©egenflanb) ; I 
foresee it (ooraug fe|en*) I shall not have your courage, but I 
admire it, and I can no longer resist (ivibetflfl^en* with the 
dative) it. How much grief (Jtummer) you will prepare for 
yourself (fld^ bereiten) and I, shall I myself be able to support 
your grief (bet ®(^merj) and mine, your tears and the loss of 
Emily ? 

Count €88, — No, do not fear (beffttd^ten) that, I shall not 
trouble (bcunru^lgen) your superfluous (iibcrfluffig) complaints 
(bic Jt(age) ; how could I give myself up to my grief when my 
greatest consolation will be the hope of alleviating (uitlbcrn) 
yours ? 

Count, — Ah, you alone can compensate for (nur erfe^en) 
all, you know it. Friendship, admiration, gratitude, those 
are the ties (bie SSanbe, phir.) which attach (fcffein) me to you ; 
the influence (bie «&errf^aft) which you have obtained (erlangen) 
over me is justified (redjtfertigen) so much by your virtues, 
that far from denying (ijerlciugnen) it, I find my glory (feinen 
Slu^m barein fe^en) in acknowledging (anerfennen*) it. I owe 
you all ; my reason, my sentiments (bad ©efu^l), my princi- 
ples (ber ©runbfag), my happiness. I find in you the most 
amiable, the most indulgent (nac^ftd^tig) of friends, the wisest 
and most useful (nii^Ii(i^) of councillors (0lat^;gcbeTin,/<?f».^ be 
then for ever the arbiter (Die @d^iet0rtd[?tetinn) of (iiber with 
the ace.) the fate of our children as you are of mine. But 
at least, let us try all to decide the Count of Moncalde to 
settle (ft(^ nieberlaffen) in France. He appeared so touched 
(rul^ren) by your tenderness (bie S^^^tlid^feit) for Emily ; he 
showed so sincere an attachment (bie 5tnl^fingfi(3^feit) to you. 
How can he entertain (l^a6ea) the intention of separating you 
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from yoar daughter? I cannot beliere him to be inexorable 
(uner6ittli(^) in this respect. 

Countess. — No, let us not flatter ourselves, his character 
is firm (fefl), and resolute (entfc^Ioffen) ; he has positively 
(^eftimmt) declared (erfidren) to my sister that it would be 
useless to impose on (9orfc^ret6en woden) him the condition of 
settliug in France, ani that he could not subject himself (flc^ 
unternDerfen) to it. Hi<< resolution of returning to Portugal is 
taken irrevocably (una^iberruflid^), do not douijt it. 

Count, — Ah, hjw you distress (6etru6en) me! But I 
repeat to you, the fate of Emily is in your hands, whatever 
it may cost me, I make you absolute mistress (bie unuut^ 
fi^rfinfte ©ebieterinn) of it, I shall not retract (wlberrufen) it. 
Shall you speak to Emily this day (nod^ ^eute) ? 

Countess. — ^Yes, after dinner. But it is already late, we 
must dress. I have not yet seen my sons to-day, let us go 
to them. 

Count. — I was just going to ask for your advice (um dtatl^ 
fra^en) on (UTegen) a matter concerning (ange^en) our sons ; I 
am dissatisfied with their tutor (Der «&ofiuei[ler) ; they have 
proposed me another, but I should like you to speak to him ; 
they say he speaks English perfectly, I cannot judge of it. 

Countess* — I shall tell you if it is true that he understands 
it well. 

Count. — How ? But you have never learned English ? 

Countess. — I beg your pardon, it is a twelvemonth since I 
am learning it, in order to give lessons to Henrietta, who 
had asked me for (Scmanben um et)ra§ erfu(^en) a teacher. 
Teachers in general (im S)uT(]^f^nttt) instruct with so great 
negligence (bie S^ac^laffi^feit), and however excellent they may 
^e (unb fo ^ortreffli^ ftc au^ fcin moaen), two years of their 
instruction (ber Unterri^t) are not worth three months (bag 
SSiertclja^r) of that (»on bem) which a mother gives. 

Count. — What a wife you are ! Until, then, your children 
are established (ctabltrt) you will pass a portion of your life 
with tutors, you will employ (anttenben) one half (bie eine 
^dlfte) of it to instruct yourself, and the other half to teach 
what you have learnt yourself. But what do I say ? Amidst 
(mitten unter) so many cares and occupations, and while thus 

c c 
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multiplying (OerDielflltlgen) jonr duties, jou have still time 
left to derote (wibmen) to friendship, to society (bie (SefelU 
f<!^aft). How do you manage that ? 

Counte9s.—^ne always finds time enough to fulfil those 
duties which are dear to us (melc^ etnem^ &c.). 

Count. — I confess you surprise me constantly (Beftonbtg in 
Qrflaunen {e|fn). Ah, if your children do not make you 
happy, what mother could then expect from hers the happi- 
ness of her life ? And oar amiable Emily should be lost to 
us ! That is a terrible (fc^recf li(^) thought ! I cannot bear 
(erttagen) it. Shall you see your sister to-day again ? >¥ill 
you charge her with (St manbem auftragen, with the accusatiTe) 
an answer for the Count of Moncalde 7 

Countess. — He asks for a prompt and decisive one (eine 
\d^ntUt unb 6f^mmte) and I shall give (ert^eilen) it, since you 
permit me> as sqon as I shall haye sounded (ptiifen) the dis* 
position (bie ®eflnnung) of £mily. 

Count. — Emily will refuse (audfc^lagen) this match (bie 
•Seiratl^); I am firmly convinced of it (fe^ ooit etn?ad uberjeugt 
fein). 

Countess. — I believe so» like you ; but does it not suffice 
(t)inrei^nb fein) if her heart is not averse (juwtber fein) to the 
Count of Moncalde, and if she entertains (J^tQ/^n) for him that 
esteem of which he is so worthy ? 

Count. — ^Well, then, we must make up our mind (flc^ ent« 
f^Iiefien §u) to this sacrifice, I see. Speak to your daughter, 
speak alone to her, and without me ; I should not have the 
courage to stand (audl^alten*) that interview (bie Untembung) ; 
I should spoil your work, I feel it too much. 

EzsacisB 248t 

DIALOOUB. 
SMILT — AGATHA. 

Agatha . — I was looking for you, my sister. God ! what 
do I see ? in what a state (bet Suflanb) you are (jit^ btfin* 
ben*) ? Ah, my dear Emily. 

Emily. — Hast thou seen mamma (bie Sautter) 7 
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Agatha, — No, she has just gone out ; she is gone to our 
0>ie) aunt. 

JEmily. — And papa ? 

Agatha, — He has locked himself in (fld^ einf^Iief eu) in his 
cabinet (bad ^a(inet). But Emily^ the question is certainly 
about your marriage (bte ^er^eirat^ung) I guess (erratl^en) it 
from the confusion {an bet 9$ern?trrung) in which I see you. 

Emily. — Ah, sister, you will never guess the name of him 
to whom they destine (beflimmen) me. Agatha, dear Agatha, 
how much you are to be pitied, if you love me so tenderly 
(^drtli(^) as I love you. 

Agatha. — Good heavens! (gcted^tet '&immel) explain (etfldren) 
yourself more clearly (beutlictj). 

Emily. — They command me to marry the Count of Mon- 
<^alde, he will take me with him to Portugal. 

Agatha. — Good (gro^) God ! And you will obey ! You 
could leave us ; my mother could consent to it, is it possi- 
ble? 

Emily, — It is but too true, my dear Agatha. 

Agatha — No, I cannot believe it. No, you shall (biirfett) 
not obey. 

Emily, — "What do you say ? can I resist my mother ? 

Agatha, — ^And she herself could separate from you ? She 
could consent to that (flc^ bagu entfd^Iie^en) ? 

Emily, — She only takes in consideration (in SBetra(]^t jiel^en) 
what she calls my interest (bet QSortl^eil), she forgets herself, 
alas ! she also forgets that it is impossible to me to enjoy 
(genie§en*) a happiness of which she would not be a witness 
(Seuge). 

Agatha, — ^Ah, dear sister, I do not consent to it. 

Emily. — I have given my word. 

Agatha, — ^Ah I retract (jurudnel^men) it, out of love for 
my mother. Youir sad obedience (bet ©el^otfam) would pre- 
pare (^ot(etetten) for her and for us all eternal regrets (bie 
en)ige Sleue). 

Emily, — ^Agatha, you do not know my mother's courage, 
governed (gclciiet) by superior reason (bie iifeerlcgene SScrnuuft) 
her affectionate heart (tl^t gefitl^botted ^^^ m2i,Y well cause 
her pains, but will never make her show a moment of feeble* 

c c 2 
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ness (nic trltb eS eitteii Stucjcnbllrf ®6)vo&(f)t In iS)x l^ert^crBtingen)* 
She should repent of (bcreucn) having fulfilled her duty. No, 
no, she is incapable (unfdl^ig) of that ! 

Agatha. — Emily! my sister, if you depart, I shall not 
not survive (u6erle6en) this cruel misfortune. 

Emily. — Ah, if you love me, conceal from me the excess 
! (bad Ubernia§) of a grief which is but too apt (geeignet) to 
make me still weaker. Do not wholly (iJotteuDS) tear (jer* 
reigeti) a heart divided already so much between duty, af- 
fection (3cirtlid;feit), and reason. 

Agatha, — Do not expect from me that I should confirm 
(befefiii^en) you in this cruel duty. I can only grieve and 
complain. 

Emily, — I hear somebody coming ; let us quickly dry our 
tears, dear Agatha. 

EXERCISE 249. 

How much one may he mistaken in one^s judgment (bad lit* 
t^eil), or the richly repaired (reic^U^) damage. 

An English stage-coach (bic Sanbfutfcfee) full of travellers 
(bcr SReifenbe) ran (fa^ren) to York. They spoke a great 
deal of robbers and thieves, who were frequently met with 
on the roads (aiif bem ©ege), and of the best manner of 
hiding one's money. Every one had his particular (befonber) 
secret, but no one thought of (^einem fiel eS ein) revealing it 
(eel offcnbaren). A girl of eighteen years was not so prudent 
(flucj); thinking, no doubt (ol^ne S'^fiM in ber SWeinung), to 
give a proof (ber ^BeroeiS) of her ingenuousness (ber @ei}l). sht 
said quite frankly (offenl^er^jlg) that she carried about her 
(bci )lct? l^aben) a cheque (ber ilBc(^fcI brief) of two hundred louis 
(ber iJouiS b'or) in which her whole fortune consisted (be« 
ftel^en*), and that the thieves must be very cunning (tijiig) to 
; look for (njenn fie — fucfjen wottten) this booty (ber Olaub) in her 
shoe, and even (ia ioi]av) under the sole of her foot (Die JJu§« 
fo^le) ; they must indeed think of (eg nmpte i^nen nur ein* 
fatfcn) robbing her of her stockings. 

The coach was soon after (balb barauf) stopped (anl^alten*) 
by a band of robbers (bie flUduberbaiiDe) who called upon 
(aujforbevn) the frightened and trembling travellers to give 
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them their money. These took out (l^frau^jiel^en*) fheir 
purses, expecting (j!c^ JJOrfleKen) that resistance (ffilberftanb) 
would be useless or even dangerous (ober gat gefdl^rlid^) ; but 
the sum appearing too small> those gentlemen threatened 
(broken) to examine (bur(3^fud^fn) their goods (bte ^ffecten) if 
they did not give (tjnhti^dja^tn) them at least one hundred 
louis. You will easily find this sum and even the double ({a 
fogar bad ^opptiU), said an old man from the hind-part of the 
carriage (rief il^nen — ^^inten aud bem SBagen ju)", if you examine 
the shoes and stockings of this lady. This advice was well 
accepted (aufnel^men*) and the shoes and stockings taken 
off (alg il^r bie — auSgejogen woreit, jcigtc jld;) the announced 
treasure (ber angefunclgtc ®c^a^) appeared. The robbers 
politely thanked the lady, paid (madjen) her some compli- 
ments on her pretty feet, and without waiting for her an- 
swer (o^ne il^re ^Intwort baruber abguroarten) they wished a 
happy journey to the whole company, who continued their 
journey (roeiter fal^ren*). The robbers had scarcely with- 
drawn some steps when the consternation (bte $eflur|;ung) of 
the travellers (ber Qfleifenbc) was changed (fl(^ i)ernjanbcln) into 
fury CJButlj). Words did no longer suffice to express (fld^ 
ni^t mit Shorten auSbrurfen laffcn) the grief of the poor lady, 
and the anger (ber Qoxn) which the whole company vented 
on (dupern gegen) the traitor (ber 93errdt^cr). 

The least sparing (unglimpfli^) and most abusive (Be^ 
fti^in^jfenb) by-words, even such expressions as (ja fogar bie 
SluSbrude) rascal (SBdfewici^t) and associate of robbers (9fldu6et-« 
0eno§) were heard from the lips of all (flc^ auS 5ltter SUiunbe 
^oren laflen) ; they added to (man i>erSanb mit) all these ex- 
pressions of general indignation (bed aUgemetnen Unn^tDlend) the 
threat (bie ^roi^ung) of beating the informer (ber fd^dnblic^e 
Slngebet), of throwing him out of the coach, and bringing 
him before a court (getiti^tUd^ Mangen), in short (furg), they 
exhausted (erfti^5i)fen) themselves in plans (ber ^ntwurf) for 
taking an exemplary revenge on the guilty one (an bem 
@d?ulbigen etne auffaHenbe Sla^e, etc). This one kept himself 

?uiet (fl^ gang ftiik t^erl^alten) maintaining his composure 
blitb in rul^iger Sajfung) ; he excused (entf^ulbigen) himself 
but once by saying, that everybody was his nearest neigh- 
bouTj and dearest to himself (!3eber fei {l(^ felbf} ber SRd^fle itnb 
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bet 3!^fucrflf), and when they had arrived at the end of their 
journey (am ^idt ber flfleife fein), he vanished (oerft^Mjinben) 
unobservedly (un^crfel^enS), without their being able to carry 
out (ind ^crf fe|fn) against him any one (eine eti^tQe) of the 
measures proposed (bic borgefti^Iagentn a^a§regeln). 

As regards the unfortunate young person, one may easily 
imagine (ft^ tJorf^eHen) that she spent (j|u6rtnc)en) the night 
very sadly (l^oc^ft ttaurig), and that no sleep (bcr ®^laf) 
closed her eyes (il^rc 5(ugen fti&Iiefecn) ; but how great must 
(mu^te) be her astonishment (tl^r (^fiauncn) and joy when, on 
the following morning, she received the following letter : 

" Madam, that man whom yesterday you must have de- 
tested (oetaBfd^euen) as a traitor, sends you« besides the sum 
which you have advanced (oorf(!^ie§eit) for him, an equally 
large (gleic^) sum as interest (Sinfen), and a small jewel (bo^ 
Sunoel) of, at least, the same value, to adorn your hair (ju 
S^tem *6aarfd^mu^e). I hope that this will suffice (l^inret^cn) 
to alleviate (milbern) your grief. I will now tell you in a few 
lines the secret cause (ber ©tunb) of my behaviour (bad fBt^ 
tragen). After having resided (fld^ aufl^alten*) in the Indies 
(Snbien) for ten years, and amassed (jufammenbrtngen*) there 
a hundred thousand pounds (bad ^funb), I returned into 
my country with cheques (ber 9Be(^feI Brief) for the whole (of 
that) sum, when we were attacked (anfatten*) by those rob- 
bers. My rich savings (bie reidjUdjen ^ftjotniffe) would have 
been lost, if the meanness ' (bie Jtargl^eit) of our travelling- 
companions (ber 9teifegefd])rte) had exposed us to an exami- 
nation by (bott ©eiten) those robbers (ienet flftauber). Judge 
(urtl^eilen) yourself, whether the idea of returning to the 
Indies with completely empty hands (mit l?dUig leereii «&dnbeu) 
could appear to me tolerable (ertrafllic^) ! Pardon me, if this 
consideration (bie SBetira(^tung) made (l^ermdgen) me betray 
your confidence (bad 3t<^^Auen berrat^en*) and sacrifice (auff* 
D^pfern) a moderate (ma^ig) sum (although it did not belong 
to me) rather than lose my whole fortune* The service you 
have rendered me is great ; I should be happy to be able to 
give you proofs (ber Setveid) of my gratitude ; do not put 
any value on the feeble marks (feineii SBert^ auf bie gertngen 
3ei(^en legen) by (burd^) which I hasten (fld^ beeifern) to assure 
— - of my thankfulness (®ie meiner S)an!barfeit gu jjerfld^ern). 
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SBerttner, 213 
SBtfdf&txQtn, 213 
SBefc^affen^at, 278 
S3ef(^4fti9en, 227 
TsBefd^aftigt, 359 
^efCI^Aftigung, 359 
Befcimul^en, 228 
'Befc^tttttgen, 321 
6rf(iweren, 251 
eefdfytonliify, 368 
©efen, 17 
jBeftnnen, 368 
Scforgen, 217, 320 
Seforgc, 351, 216 
»cffer, 105. 148, 240 
Sejfem, 322 
SBcfl, 105 
a3ejt&n% 370 
SSeflc^len, 336 
Seflrafen, 169 
SBilftttUn, 311, 336 
Sefttc^, 292 
S3(fu(^n, 292 
Setrai^teiv 337 
Sctrdc^tltdl^, 348 
Setragen, 239, 369 
JBctrtiben, 251 
Sftrugen, 228 
Sett, 231 
^eunTtt^igen. 351 
IBeutel, 81 

aSevpr, 109, 195, 274 
SBtootfit^tn, 367 
SctDegen, 377 
Setoenben, 293 
!8e3a]^Ien, 153, 032 
jBejaubcrn, 265 
Sier, 42 
SdxSMftn, 160 
Siaatb, 345 
»\Sitt, 19 
SBittig, 297 
SBinben, 312 



fB'il 80. 138, 274, 304 

312 
'Bidder, 148 
SifTen, 360 
a3ttte, 315 
aSitten, 154 
Slafen, 301, 346 
a3(aB, 106 
Slattern, 276 
man, 95 
a9(ei 8 

fSUibtn, 81, 131, 269 
JBteicrn, 8 
«WfHft, 14 
8a^, 302 
Sltnt, 101 
Sli^en, 175 
Slobe, 315 
a3(ume, 330 
SBoben, 81, 239 
Sobenfammcr, 3s6 
Sogen, 160 

SBoNifc^. 285 
JBombartircn, 367 
Soot6fne(^t, 18 
©org, 195 
©orgen, 323 
a36tfe, 260, 269 
»6fe, 91, 291, 271 
Boiifaft 106 
fB'oUi. 202 
©ranntmetn, 98 
Scaten, 367 
Stauc^icn, 88, 151 
Sraun, 143 
aSratt, 287 
«re(^ien, 88 
SSrennen. 55 
SBrtef, 19 
©rifle, 309 
©ringen, 92, 122, 60 
©rob, 10 
a3robto«, 363 
©rude, 359 
©ruber, 13 
|©runnen, 78 
fQudf, 11 



,©fl*Tein, 160 
©uc^iilabiren, 127 
©uden, 326 
Bunt, 106 
Burflen, 138 
Butter, 258 

(Ia))itan, 49 
(Sbaracter, 315 
@()emte, 265 
(S^emtfer, 265 
(Sorift, 252 
(Siber, 98 
Concert, 219 
Sourrier, 361 
(Sretit, 195 

5)0, 63, 187, 205, 274 
3)afur!onnen, 340 
5)agegen, 301 
©a^in, 63. 138 
2)a^inf)ringen, 311 
l£)amd«, 138, 285 
2)amtt, 312 
JDonfbar, 106 
JDanfbarfett, 365 
3)anfen, 296 
JDann, 133, 183, 284 
2>arauf, 71, 128 
©arbieten, 367 
S)arin, 72 
3)artteaen, 57 
Darum, 154 
!Daruntermifc!^en 57 
Da«, 11, 92, 96, 11« 
©afelbft, 205 
2)ai 150, 187 
5)auern, 345 
3)avon, 154 
S)a\>onfommen, 57, 291 
S)at}on(aufen, 301 
3)aju, 130 
'Detfen, 368 
3)eclmtren, 327 
3)egen, 199 
©egenfltc^, 199 
S>ein, 7 
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S)cnfen, 346 
JDenn, 197/ 337 
a>et, 6, 21, 191 
3)cren, 190, 34 
tS>tt%t^ait, 335 
^ctienise, 21 
S)erfet(e, 21 
S)effen, 190 
IDejfenitngeac^tct, 377 
IDcfio, 349 
^t9tot%tn, 274 
IDeutlti^, 277 
S)eutf(;^, 92 
S)€tttf(^, 25 
S)cutf(tlanb, 143 
<Deutf<^Iel^Ter, 234 
mth, 246 
S)tentn, 213 
!X)tenet, 38 
S)tenft, 312 
5)iefer, 19 
lS)t€fc«, 119 
JDieffeit, 147 
S)iefffU«, 145 
S)in^ 266 
iDinMag, 138 
il^cK^, 248, 315 
Donnern, 175 
S)onn(cfd^(ag. 200. 
S)onner6tag, 138 
3)DTf, 205 
S)ort, 146 
^ort^n, 148 
^ofe, 323 
H'rauien, 269 
Drei, 34 

S)rctmal, 116, 163 
IDcriiig, 37 
Shm^c^n, 37 
S>tisgoi, 310 
S)rttte, 44 
S)titt^a», 208 
S)ucat, 361 
3)umnu 296 
IDunfel, 166 
!DuT(9, 298, 126 
S)un^6o^rn, 246 



^imlimft, 348 
Durt^rcifen, 57 
Durd^fc^en, 313 
2)ftTfen, 110, 123, 224, 

308 
S)urfl, JO 
IDfirflen, 176 
S)uTfHg, 10 
!Du^nb, 209 

QtUn, 50, 212 
(itelmann, 76 
(SH adv. 109, 250, 274 
d^H Bubst. 339 
a^ttm, 115 
Gl^ebffrni, 115 
Qf^cmann, 367 
(Sittf 280 
(5^r«, 287, 311 
ff^rcnfieUe, 311 
e^rfuTC^t 369 
C^^r(i(^, 312 
(Sigenltebe, 260 
Origeitfd^aft, 290 
(Srilen, 296, 327 
Gilig, 352 
Ofin, 7 

(iinanbtr, 289 
(SinHlben, 282, 363 
Ginbringen, 302 
(Srinerlct. 273 
QHnfaa, 329, 336 
Cinfaaen, 336 
Q^inf&Utg, 361 
Ginfu^ren, 302 
Stngeborne, 365 
(Sfingenommeii, 354 
(Singeflel^en, 248 
QHitig, 248 
dtnige, 36 
Sinfaufen, 209 
dHnlabcn, 367 
Ginmd, 116, 163, 261 
dimtffmen, 369 
GinfamfeU, 266 
Qrtnf($arfen, 364 
(finfc^enfen, 283 



42rtnf(^{fen, 283 
(5tnf(i(afen, 57, 328 
(5tnf(^Iagcn, 367 
(Srinfc^tdnfen, 302 
Qtinft, 307, 336 
Qrintreffen, 351 
tintDimgen, 248, 326 
(^nimtttgung, 326 
Ginjtg, 205 
(B'xniitUn, 377 
mtn, 14 
C^ifmi, 14 
eUeactt, 260 
Qrfel. 367 

(SUn\>, 296, 312, 315 
<((eonore, 280 
Gte^^ant 356 
d^Ufabet^, 280 
Glbogcn, 92 
C^Ue, 302 

(2rm))fangen, 101, 126 
<5m»>fe^Ini, 57, 310, 351 
QmvftiiunQ, 351 
(5m))rtnben, 292 
Gm))fiiibuiig, 372 
6nbe, 80, 362 
Gnbigen, 109 
Gnblic^, 185 
arnetgtf(i^, 365 
Ornge, 347 
Chtget, 368 
(Ihtglanb, 143 
Q^ngldnber, 25 
OrngUfcff, 92 
Qtntbe^ren, 317 
(fntfernen, 236 
(Sntfernt, 333 
iSntflitffxn, 301, 57 
dhitgtgen, 364 
(^ntge^ 317 
Orntkufen, 301 
dntrinnen, 317 
(ffntfagen, 346 
(Srntf<^Iu$en, 368 
Qrntfc^ulbigen, 366 
(Sntfet^en, 298 
Qtnt^t^lxOf, 333 
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€irtitn»tet, 197, 348 
QrntjiKfen, 565, 369 
Oh, 8 

<Srr6itten, 154 
etbUtxt, 262 
ettt, 266 
Qrrbulben, 292 
Orrcignen, 283 
exfa^vtn, 282, 334 
Qrrfal^tung, 378 
QttqtUn, 353 
lirrge^en, 368 
Orrgmfen, 329, 302 
ISrrl^aBene, 332 
Qtt^aUtn, 101, 126 
<5rT^e6(n, 308 
a^itHttt, 375 
^Srrinnem, 234 
Qrrf&tten, 330 
Chfftttung, 330 
Qrrfcnnen, 243 
<Srrfcttntlt(^feit. 366 
Orrntmmen, 359 
Qrcfunbtgeit, 283 
dhrlouben, 327 
QrrlattBmfl, 327 
etitUn, 363 
Qrrleuc^tung, 348 
<Srrmangetn; 351 
Grmflben, 298 
HtnSL^ttn, 246 
Qrroffnen, 359 
(Srrrot^cn, 57 
Qrrfaufen, 331 
<Srrf(^iefen, 331 
Gtft^den, 339, 368 
etft, 183, 208 
iSrrflaunen, 340 
(Sv^tta, 331 
(Srrtranfen, 331 
<Srtttn!en, 331 
(KcnKK^en, 239 
Grtootten, 134 
ChrtDtifen, 202, 312 
Ornoicbam, 298 
Qrrj&ll^at, 300 
OrrsA^lvng, 274 



GrsHfil^of, 298 
d^Tjie^erinn, 329 
((«, 8, 50, 120 
Orfel, 19 
(SiinUnn, 312 
(SfTen, 158 
(^g. 42 
d^^Cufi, 273 
etmaf, 10, 150 
Ortlidi^c, 36 
(Sruer, 7, 38 
(Smdpa, 281 
(fun))}d*)(^, 281 

Sfaben, 9 
8lAten, 9 
9aH 106 
Sa^ren, 110, 172 
Sad 241, 312, 827 
9aaen, 220 
9alf(9, 106 
SfamUte, 288 
8far6c 354 
§dtBeit, 14o 
SdrlbcT, 143 
da% 130 
3au(, 106, 169 
Sauleitjer, 169 
Saul^eit, 349 
9aufl, 199 
gfaufifi^lage, 199 
gfebor, 254 
9e$len, 341 
Sel^ler, 206 
9eteni, 258 
Sanb, 59 
9e(b, 74 
^fen^et, 75 
%ttn, 277 
Serttg, 336 
m, 360 
Seuer, 55 
geuerjangc, 326 
mcbet, 276 
Sinbett, 92, 110, 115 
Singer, 50 
Singer^ut, 14 



giitfler. 169 

8if(*. 163 

$if(^en, 260 

91ad^«, 15 

3(af^e, 264 

$(eif(^, 42 

glcifc^cr, 72 

5(eii 345 

Slei^ig, 169 

$(ie^cn. 301 

SUnte, 200 

Saiitenfc^uf, 200 

dlott, 346 

»Iot«nfVieIeT, 348 

3Iu(^t, 310, 317 

glur, 372 

3oIgen, 295, 341 

9o(gfam, 350 

Sorm, 224 

Sottfa^en, 57, 273 

gortfommen, 340 

9ortf(^tt, 309 

9ortfe$(n, 273 

Stage, 314 

Sragen, 155, 159, 313 

Sranfe, 134 

Sranfreu^, 143 

Srani, 280 

Sranjofe, 14 

Srangofift^, 23 

Srou, 254, 256, 261, 318 

$ratten0))a:fon, 318 

Srattenaunmer, 260, 318 

aftdulein, 256, 261 

9rei 368 

Sret^ett, 363 

Sreitag, 138, 301 

Stemb, 968 

Srembc, 19 

Steubc, 353 

Sreubenfcft, 348 

Sreuen, 226, 228 

Sreunb, 13 

Sreunbtid^, 292 

9reunbf(^afi, 335 

Sneben, 155 

iSricbrid^flia^e, 137 
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grieren, 237 
8rif(^, 264 
gro^, 106 
9romm, 105 
Sruc^t, 262 
9x^, 109 
Sru^jifid, 158 
8rul^fiu(!en, 109 
9mtn, 110 
rn^tn, 63, 101 
Siiaen, 269 
8funf. 34 
Sftnfjel^n, 3J 
gimfjig, 37 
$unfte, 44 
9ut, 216 
Surd^t, 301, 330 
•8urd(>ten, 227 
§ttnl|^tfam, 315 
dnxft, 252 
SurtDort, 327 
9ui 17 



(S>aBet, 254 
®ani, 130, 219, 260, 
mniliOf, 219 
®arni(^t, 303 
iSiatten, 19 
Partner, 98 
@afl, 567 
@aftma^l, 298 
^atcung. 317 
®e6en, 67, 88 
<S)e6catene, 367 
®ibxm^tn, 219 
©ebul^ren, 287 
®eSuf(tf, 359 
OHebAc^tntf, 95 
<S)etanfe, 336 
®eten!en, 99 
®ebi(^te, 280 
(SebtAnge, 558 
<Debutb, 323 
(i^efAl^tte, 288 
lOefd^rtui, 287 



©efaneti, 84^ 195, 220, 

348 
^efAKig, 283 
©cfamgfett, 312 
®ef&mg{i, 283, 352 
®efangene, 374 
QkfiSiWoS, 372 
©effl^Oorigfeit, 315 
®egen, 240, 248, 290, 

352 
®egent]^etl, 203 
(S^egeniibev, 364 
&tqtntt>axt, 351 
©egentoftttig, 244, 351 
i^e^nm, 216 
m^ml 216 
®e^nt, 60, 122, 331 
©eliordden, 323 
(S^el^oreti, 194 
©el^ong, 354 
©e^otfam, 104, 179 
®e^ott, 337 
®eifiad^e, 234 
©eiaig, 333 
®e(auftg, 281 
®tlh, 143 
303®etb, 10 
®tVofi&d. 244 
®elegenl^at, 315 
®e(egent% 354 
©elel^tt, 187, 234 
®eUl^rter, 234 
®eltngen, 196 
Qkma^f 256 
Qkm&Vtt, 210, 326 
(Sematl^Sart, 315 
®enau, 316 
®eniefien, 331 
Olenug, 40, 321 
(Sknugc, 365 
(Sienugen, 321 
OJetabe, 106, 346 
®t!b\^t, 264, 372 
®enng^e, 339 
®etti, 105, 224 
(Sefang, 265 
|(def(^Ckft, 265 



©.fd^cl^en, 205, 292, 283 
i®cfc|)enf, 146, 331 
©efdjidft, 326 
©erc^macf , 228 
©efti^tcinb, 224 
(Sefea, 342 
®efellfd(>aft, 261, 292 
®efe^t, 312 
©efe^eber, 287 
©cfid^it, 175, 291, 292 
@eftii^t«Hlbung, 369, 291 
©efonnen, 101 
(SJcf^4(^, 342 
®eftabe, 344 
©efialt, 369 
©eDel^en, 57* 248 
©eflern, 115 
©efunb, 106, 187, 202, 

289 
©efunbl^ett, 289 
©etreibe, 283, 19 
^eu6t, 337 
QkmfiXy 248 
©md^ren, 359 
®txwiit, 295, 313, 265 
©eujattfam, 329 
@ctt>efen. 179 
(SetDtnnen, 246 
@etDiffe, 34 
(Sieh)i$, 280 
(Siewitter, 333 , 
©etoogen^elt, 366 
®ett)5^nen, 337 
l^etooj^nl^tt, 248, 337 
\®tia>bffnlv!fy, 248 
:®ewp]^nt, 337 
®en}5^nt, 337 
€)ejtemen, 294 
®ibt, 196 
'(Sitettgfrit, 353 
®tefen, 283 
®tng, 251 
®ndbig, 329 
®o% 9 
®o(ben, 9 
Oiiott, 228, 331 
(Sottin, 266 
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®ottIc«, 296 
O^raf, 252 
Q^&in, 262 
Of^Tammattf, 327 
&xa\t, 106 
@xauen, 298 
&vaufam, 296 
Q^ttxfen, 362 
<a$ra«, 287, 309 
Q^iciSft, 95 
a^ne^tfd^, 95 
Q^ofc^en, 127 
iDtof, 8, 214, 106 
Q^rof mut^tg, 353 
®run, 143 
@runb, 81, 353 
<8ulteit, 43 
<Sun1iig, 387 
Oi^ut, 8, 127 
Of^ute, 266, 296 
®ute«, 327 
(&ut\q. 204 
®utigjt, 352 

SoaaXf 230 
^aben, 6 
^abfcUgfeit, 358 
J&agel, 176 
^alb, 81 
^atbtn, 266 
«aU, 91, 123, 242 
^aUtuc^, 123 
^alStotff, 91 
4alten, 158, 258, 

336, 345 
hamburger, 217 
i&amme(, 15 
jammer, 14 
4anb, 254, 344 
^anUU 265 
^Antrt, 291 
J&anbe(n, 298, 345 
$anbel«gctu>$, 248 
•^anblung, 369 
•6anbf(^^, 19 
^angen, 246 
Hansen, 246 
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:<&armonte, 265 
4atTen, 242 
J&of[en, 170 
*«plic^, 7 
^au^tmann, 49 
<6auptmort, 327 
$au8, 21, 60 
^AuSdftn, 160 
^auA^Altetifc^, 341 
^tdfyU 163 
^eftig, 175 
^eitnge^en, 57 
^einrid), 281 
Wat^, 339 
^(irat^en, 313, 332 
^eiien, 110, 123, 279, 

322 
^eitet, 288 
^elfen, 110, 123, 283, 

322 
«ea, 166 
«eaer, 127 
•^emb, 44 
J&enfer, 367 
^etab, 145, 239 
^erabfet^en, 302 
•i&eranna^cn, 57 
^eTann>ac|)fen, 330 
<6etauf, 145 
^erauj 146 
^erautf^clfen, 291 
^erauSfommen, 57, 273 
^erbtietlen, 296 
J&erb'ilaufeit, 296 
^ecbfl, 172 
^ereinfommen, 269 
<6ecetntreten, 327 
^erfaflen, 293 
^ergefieat, 358 
^ttna^, 183 
^err, 6, 155, 255, 26r) 
^errli(^, 354, 373 
i&eruber, 146 
^erum, 336 
i^eruntetfomnten, 57 
^erunterlaffen, 326 
^era, 44, 216 



^tt^iif 160 
4eu, 19 
<&eu(en, 303 
^(ute, 63 
«ieb, 199 
«i«. 81, 274 
^ietauf, 183 
^'er^cr, 138, 146 
•^ietju, 154 
^immd, 266 
«in, 63 

«inab, 145, 239 
^inauf, 145 
<Oinaufge]^cn, 57 
<$inatt0, 146 
^mavOQt^tn, 57, 273 
^inbrlngen, 204 
J&tnbut^i, 135, 344 
<$tnein, 72 

•^indnge^en, 57, 269 
^tngegen, 377 
<&mge§m, 57, 340 
^intek^en, 321 
^intet, 126, 199 
^tntcte, 107 
^intergel^en, 57 
^tntettl^ur, 331 
•^Mnuber, 146 
<^inunter, 145, 239 
^injufugen. 322 
^od^, 105, 204 
<^oc!^a(^tung, 374 
^i7d;f4;a^en, 331 
'§6ct>fl, 107 
.§of, 311 

J^offen, 242, 249 
Wi(^, 278, 315 
^5flic^fett, 353 
•^ofinann, 348 
<&o6i, 106 
§olb, 107 
<&o(eit, 78 
^poHanb, 143 
^ottdnbet, 32 
«o(3, 8 
<&oljecn, 9 
^cntg, 14 
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«5ren, 95, 110, 123, 
205 

^ufeifen, 19 
«u^n, 1G3 
^ttlfe, 296 
^unb, 9 
^unbett, 37 
4>unger, 10 
pungent, 176 
<6ungi:ig, 10 
^i^m, 293 
^ufttn, 262 
•$ut, 6 

4^uten, 309, 336 
4>utma4^er, 33 

3t)ce, 336 
3^r, 6, 7, 28 
S^rer, 12 
S^ttg, 12 
3mmet, 291 
Smmerl^tn, 335 
3nte{fen, 248 
3nne^alten, 57 
^mxttt, 107, 332 
SnfofCTTi, 278 
3rgenbtto, 63 
StgenbiDO^in, 63 
Srl&nt^er, 32 
3mn, 228 
Stalten, 143 
3taliener, 26 
3talientf^, 95 
3a, 6 
3agb, 260 
3a3b)>artte, 345 
3agen, 260 
3a^r, 135 
3a^li(^, 302 
3e, 278, 312, 349, 112 
?etec, 219, 227 
Setermann, 219 
5tto^, 248, 328, 349 
Semanb, 17 
SemaU, 112, 312 



3enet, 19 
Senfttt, 147 
3enfeit«, 146 
3e<»t, 81, 138 
3ube, 252 
Sugcnb, 302 
3ung, 15 
Sungling, 15 

itaffte, 14 
S(a% 107 
iTa^n, 364 
jtaifnr, 287 
itaifmnn, 311 
)talb«BTaten. 370 
JtalKcen, 326 
JToU, 165 
•Xanttn, 28 
itammer, 256 
Jtammerbiener, 310 
itarg, 107 
Staxttt 346 
Jtattenf^iet, 346 
StSL^t, 10 
Jtaufen, 53 
Jtaufer, 276 
itoufleute, 32 
Jtaufmamt, 13 
Stauttif 128, 342 
jtein, 7, 32, 34 
iteaer, 260 

Sttnnm, 84, 123, 289 
SUnntn lernen, 289 
Jlem, 317 
SCttnftvi^ty 317 
jtemobft, 317 
itinb, 49 
itint)(ein, 160 
Stxx^tf 260 
Alar, 106, 359 
itlavter, 346 
^(eib, 9 

JtlrtterfamnuT, 256 
Jtlein, 25 
Stlop^ciif 283 
ilnabe, 14 
Ana^p, 106 



itnetl^t, 98 

Jtnte, 92 

Stnohiautify, 326 

AnoVf 10 

Stodfy, 17 

Jtik^tn, 262 

Jtoffer, 10 

itommen, 63, 122 

itomobie, 260 

Jtom))liinent, 339 

JtoRtg, 187 

Stbimaif 66, 99, 110, 

123, 139, 208 
Stopf, 44 

Stop\\d}mtxitn, 261 
^opfn^, 91 
itorb, 246 
Aomgicen, 155 
itotn, 19 
itofibat, 252 
Stofttn, 159, 209 
Jtraft, 350 
itranf, 187, 101 
JtcAnfen, 292 
^tant^nit 276 
Jtveujet, 43 
Jtreujweg, 344 
^eg, 155 
^ixdlfty 260 
Stu^txif 49 
Jtuget, 331 
Jtummer, 292, 331 
Jtunftig, 261, 354 
^unfi, 265 
i(uta, 106, 328, 330 

I 

£abmb, 106 

£a(^en, 284 

Sdc^eln, 297, 303 

2Si^ttl\^, 364 

^abel^ 166 

Sa^m, 106 

Samm. 359 

«anb. 74 

Sanbfdj^aft, 

Sanb^aie, 294 

Sang, 106, 134 



Songe, 134, 138 
SoRgcnrUc. 331 
Sangi, 344 
Songfam. 244 
«affcn, 78. IID, 

222, 332 
eatnntfK^, 95 
SaufSa^n, 315 
Soufeit, 199 
JBaut, 184, 351 
Scben, 183, 184, 

323 
2th^aft, 365 
Section, 155, 268, 321 
8cber, 8 
Sctem, 9 
Setig, 339 
«cgen, 128, 277 
Sc^rort, 3.4 
Se^ 562 

Seireii, 110, 234, 123 
^ttcbrer, 155, 234 
Seining, 160 
«db|>tfe, 367 
Snd^t, 106, 277 
eetb, 202 

Seitcn (subst.), 353 
£eibcn (verb), 292 
8d))rnfc^ft, 361 
Seibenft^Iu^, 377 
«ei$en, 67, 323 
^etn, 15 
Scinrn, 15 
Seimoont, 255 
SeinnHinbcn, 256 
Set»)jt9tt, 217 
Setiten, 312 
Sctten, 101 
Semen, 92, 110, 123 
Sefen, 92, 131 
Se^t, 116, 187 
Se^t^tn, 338 
ituOfUt; 9 
Seute, 74 
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«ic(enADiitbi^ 260, 313 

iittn, 105, 280. 221 

SteUtns, 160 

itthfi, 105 
123,«te9en, 128 

Stme, 254 

Suit, 255 

Sinfi, 344 

Soben, 160 

Sflc^, 78 
283,8iNfen, 265 

Sogtft^, 365 

SoK 155 
So<, 106 
2oB mates, 242 
Scf(^ 296 
i£dfi^)M))icc, 343 
Softennen, 292 
Soil^ringen, 293 
Sorfbttjen, 293 
Sottecie, 362 
Snfetmg, 281 
Soft, 283 
enftKia, 358 
Siigen, 228 
Sugner, 228 
Sufi, 52, 273 
Su^ 246, 288, 367 



Su^t, 19, 102, 301, 343 SRonn, 12, 209 
Steb, 251, 278 manngpetftmy 266 

Stc^ 87, 168 math, 74 



SRoi^ 56,84 
aRac^, 262, 295 
miUfytn, 256 
ai^agajts, 72 
SRogb, 262 
a^agenfc^merjes, 261 
SRognet, 265 
SRajeflat, 310 
9»al, 116 
m<an, 15 
aRaleret, 265 
9^09, 138 
fBtavify, 34 
a){an<^mal, 116 
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aRaiff^tetm, 264 
aRotiofe, 18 
aRott 106 
SRccr, 274 
aRc^I, 98 
92c^, 74, 151 
SRe^tere, 34, 42 
a^etten, 317 
92eile, 221 
(Rein, 6 
SRetner, 12 
aRctrng, 12 
a^ria 105 
aRafhrfhiff, 369 
fBltSUn, 346 
aRenge, 2.96 
aRenfc^, 12 
Vltn\tfymmtn%tf 296 
aRcifen, 248 
aRerfwuttoigfctt, 337 
anrjfe, 362 
a»cffer, 15 
aWetferfttt^, 199 

a^^ctdcr* 72 
aiKene, 291 
ai^iet^en, 242 
anUt^, 264 
SRUc^fitr, 362 
amu^f^fe, 264 
anilfe, 333 
aRiaion, 37 
aRinnt^ 135 
aRtf(^, 243, 265 
aRif ^au(^, 325 
aRttbringen, 219 
anUge^en, 375 
aRttleiben, 328 
a»itf(^uler, 342 
aRittag, 158 
amttagiBrot, 158 
aRittag«effen, 158 
aRitiel, 284, 343, 344 
mitttm, 364 
aiJittenwm. 81, 138, 231 
amttettoi^, 138 
mttfttHtn, 57 
aRttt»P(^, 138 
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fWogen, 110, 123, 221, 
224, 308 

SRoglic^, 314 

SRol^r, 252 

SJlonat, 44, 135 

aJ2onat(tc^, 302 

0Rontfc^etn, 166 

a^Jontag, 138 

a^orgcn (adv.)t 63, 102 
; gjlnrgen (subst,), 79 
' fD^orgenb, 328 

fmorfdtit 106 

muU, 10 

anu^e, 240 

mvAmt, 262 

SUJunb, 95 

0Kurif, 300 

SD^ufTen, 79, 110, 123, 

150, 224 
Snufler, 288 
' ORut^, 41 
a^^uttcr, 254 

fflaify, 158 
aiac^bar, 10 
92a(^6ann, 262 
Stac^barfc^aft, 342 
9^adt)tcm, 250, 276 
9la(^folgen, 187 
a^ad^geben, 293 
9la(^geC«en, 295 
^kc^Iajfcii, 302 
Slad{>(dfftg, 179 
9lad^macl(^en, 57 - 
9la(i^x\d)t, 368 
8^A(fifi, 187, 364 
9t&i^flt, 323 
SRacf^tl^etHg, 353 
9la(^ttgaU, 2G6 
9lact>tifitj, 317 
aZac^jficfcncn, 326 

mdu io6 

SRagcI, 14, 230 
^a^, 105, 342 
SRfl^c, 220 
dUbtvn, 236 
S^amc, 279 



mrnlxOf (adj.), 21 
^lAmt^ (adv.), 322 
0larr, 95 
aiamnl^auS, 300 
aiarr^ett, 315 
aidrrin, 262 
aiafe, 258 
«Rufl, 98 
9latur, 279 
aiaturli*, 287, 315 
0leber, 175 
aiebettg, 175 
9lcbfl, 364 
SReger, 252 
SRel^men, 131, 96 
9ccigen, 326 
«ncnnen, 110, 279 
i«eu, 301, 354 
9leuc8, 139 

SReul^, 245, 328, 330 
aicun, 37 
aieunte, 44 
aicunjel^n, 37 
aieunjig, 37 
sRi(^t, 8, 150 
SRic^t aaein, 349 
fflxd^t nur, 197, 349 
dlx^tt, 262 

sritc^ts, 10 

fflx^ti aU, 231 
Sfiie, 112 ' 
griictetlajfen, 326 
S'licicrlegcn, 57 
SRteterfc^lagen, 326 
9licbvig, 326 
nitmaiij 112 
gf^iemanb, 17 
9ltvgcnb8, 64 
S'lirgentd^in, 64 
^flod^, 13. 47, 107, 109, 

147, 197 
9lo4^ tinmal, 289, 301 
9lot^tg, 84, 150 
9'lummer, 138 
«Run, 202, 315 
SfJur, 37, 208, 231 
9laf, 254 



9htt^, 279 

aiu^n (subst.), 279 
Sflu^en, 279 
S>lu|l^, 279 
^xHiloi, 279 

OB, 314 

Oben; 145 

Obere, 107 

Ober^rafitent, 310 

Obgteu^, 312, 314, 349 

Obrigfeit, 267 

Obf(^on, 312, 314, 339 

Obfl, 317 

Ohm% 314, 349 

Obatoar, 314 

Odj^f^ 17 

Cbcr, 11, 197 

Ofen, 199 

Officiw, 200 

Oeffnen, 276 

Oft, 109 

tfttti, 109 

OftinaW, 109 

O^eim, 155 

O^ne, 184, 272, 344 

Obnetaf, 312 

0^nma(|it, 362 

Obr, 91 

O^rcnnje^, 91 

O^rfrige, 342 

Optt, 260 

0))ticu8, 309 

Orbncn, 87 

Orbnung 362 

Ott, 204, 2ii2 

tfhctx^, 252 

6fh:ei(i(t/ 252 

(Paar, 209 
^aaxtn, 333 
l^atHer, 6 
^a)p\mn, 9 
fParifet, 217 
$ar(amcnt, 339 
^artie, 345 
patient, 246 
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$erfon, 201 
gjerfonlic^, 331 
$fAnfcer, 325 
aJfcjfer, 42 
m^^mQ, 127 
«)Srert, 9 
Wi^t, 288 
«PfroK, 13 
^Ptropfenjtcfier, 13 
g3funt», 159, 209 
O^^UoM, 214 
^moU, 200 
!Ptao(enf(!tiu^, 200 
^lan, 359 
^latt, 106 
5P(a^, 74 
?i}taubcrer, 337 
OJlaiifccrn, 337 
^(unn>, 106 
fPtuntern, 296 
$o(e, 95 
gjoInif(^, 95 
*Poi% 343 
Spra^JoruioTi, 349 
(jjrcbtgen, 332 
^Urefcigt, 363 
$rei«, 248 
^reufe, 252 
fPreu^en, 252 
^Urinj, 251 
(tJrobiren, 159 
^rojef, 310 
iPrugetn, 200 
!Pu6lictren, 361 
^m 326 
fPult>er, 200 
$unft, 342 

^Rafiren, 238 
diatf), 287 
(RAubct, 246 
9{au(^en, 269 
diauc^tabai, 98 
Siti^nm, 234 
fSitinunq, 362 
aec^t, 255, 279, 
14, 107 



326, 



tftt^H, 344 

0ie(^tf(tiaffen, 288 

JRcbe, 265 

9{ek)en, 52 

JKcgd, 364 

«cgen, 166 

9{egenfd(>trm, 14 

JKegicren, 340 

Sicgtmcnt, 209, 280, 339 

fllcgnen, 175 

9«cic^, 106 

9lci4>cn, 283 

9iet4>t^um, 306, 311 

diein, 197 

JReine, 32 

Slctntgen, 197 

fRtinixO}, 327, 336 

mmlia^htt, 239 

3Jci«, 17 

(Retfe, 265 

mcifen, 144. 172, 265 

Sleifenbe, 265 

ajcifefacf, 358 

Sttifcn, 187 

eRctten, 110, 172 

9icijen, 265 

aieijenb, 372 

Religion, 287 

dttnntn, 293 

atetten, 296 

Siicijtig, 365 

.9{iccl(>en, 326 

JRiefeln, 359 

mint, 224 

9?inbflcifct>, 223 

9linb«braten, 370 

ajing, 210 

mdtn, 92 

9lu(fenf(|imcrj, 91 

JRufen, 128, 289 

iRu^e, 359 

9{u^ren, 276 

9tunt>, 34, 106 

Stunt Return, 336 

9lu|fe, 32 

JRuffifcl), 95 



|@aH 199 
@ac^e, 266 
@a(^l>, 252 
@a(ifen, 252 
@a({, 15 
@a(fga|fe, 344 
6agen, 284, 16, 313, 154 
^ali, 6 
®at$en, 264 
@am0tag, 138 
@aijfi, 106, 282 
©anftmut^, 354 
®aH, 106 
@attel, 213 
©attter, 213 
@autr, 283 
©dugling, 160 
©aufen, 130 
^aifaOf. 345 
6(^a4f))iel, 346 
ec^aten (subst), 202 
©d^aben (verb.), 376 
&tfyaf, 15 

@4affen, 242, 266, 376 
&<!l)Amtn, 327, 
ed^anben, 213 
©d^atten, 330 
©(^Afeen, 170. 294, 327 
64aut>iel, 113 
@(^auf))teler, 262 
@(^aufi)ieIeTtnn, 262 
©c^etbefunft, 265 
Sc^eibetunfiter, 265 
©c^etuen, 175, 291 
@(^crj, 340 
@(^eqcn, 337, 340 
@(|»icfen, 63, 293 
@(^t|f, 15 
@d{iiff6ru<^, 314 
©(^ijfmann, 76 
@4tp)}o(f, 368 
^dfia^ty 302, 360 
©cj^kc^ten, 66 
©(tilafen, 183, 230 
@(t>*afern, J 76 
©c^Iajf, 106 
e^Ufng, 10 
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@(^(ag, 199, 276, 339 
®d()(agen, 131, 341 
©(^(agflui 276 
&d)laq, 106 
^a^itdft, 1, 128 
Bd)\t)pX^n, 202 
@(^Iie^en, 277 
@(^limin, 91, 128 
©change, 291 
%6)U%, 213, 277 
@ct>(offer, 213 
©d^luffel, 213 
@(!^me(fen, 284 
@(^mc^e(n, 88, 226 
@c^met^ 91 
©(^mtt^ig, 269 

®<i^nnben, 53, 120 
@(^neit>er, 10 
®(^neien, 175 
edtinea, 234, 330 
@(^nu^fen, 262 
@'4nu))fta6a(f, 98 
®(inu)>ftu(^, 98 
ec^on, 109 
©c^on, 7 

©(^on^ett, 265, 354 
®(^onen, 367 
©d^opftr, 266 
©(^opfung, 266 

®^'m, 15 

^(^0$, 359 
®(t>otte, 32 
@c^ott(anber, 32 
ec^recfen, 358 
@d;reiben, 64, 122, 265, 

320 
@d^reten, 283 
@c^rrtner, 33 
©c^Ttfta^i, 362 
®<^ritt, 265, 309 
m^\x% 9, 16, i09 
@(^ul^mac^er, 13 
^^uib, 340 
ec^ulbig, 106, 134 
ec^utbtgf, 367 
ec^ultigMt, 321 



@dt>u(e, 260 
^c^u!er, 155 
Sc^uiK 283 
Sc^utten, 330 
^<^u^, 330 
Sc^u^en, 283 
Sc^tvager, 98 
i Sc^todgertnn, 262 
^(^warj, 95 
S(^n>a^en, 337 
S(^n)A(er, 337 
@>c^n)ei9en, 346 
^c^toci}, 144 
©driver, 106, 134, 266 
@(^tt>triuut^tg, 341 
@(^tt)efier, 255 
@<^toibbogen, 344 

^(^micgermuttet, 309 
@c^»tegerfo^n, 309 
®d^wtegert(yd;teT, 309 
@c^t»iegen>ateT, 309 
@(^t»iengttit, 265 
^d^mtmmen, 99, 292 
:S(imtmmf(|iule, 333 
®(^n}inbli(^, 363 
Sc^mingeti, 293 
@e(^0, 34 
@e(^0ma(, 163 
@e(^<te, 44 
©cd^jel^n, 37 
©ec^jtg. 37 
®cgel, 322 
©egeln, 322 
ee^en, 65, 88, 110,122, 

123 
®e^r, 165 
Sette, 256 
©etben, 256 
@cin, 7, 60 
®ctt, 209, 302 
^ettbcm, 275 
eelbft 301 
eelten, 273 
®eltfam, 265 
•^enben, 63, 122 
©ewictte, 258 
htiitn, 269, 277 



^'x^fxW. 330 

^ie, 6, 28, 50, 255 

Sieben, 34 

Siegeaadf, 343 

>Sieb)e^n, 37 

^iebjig, 37 

@il6er, 10 

SUbetn, 10 

@ingen, 344 

Sinfen, 359 

einnbilb, 354 

Sitten, 335 

®tt}en, 150, 269 

®o, 49, 128, 187, 349 

®oetn}a«, 281 

@o6alb, 183 

@ogac, 335 

3oglct(t>, 197 

5ol)n, 49 

5o(c^, 273 

@o(bat, 162 

SoOcn, 110, 123, 151, 

224, 308 
©ommer, 135, 172 
Sonunerttciber, 277 
8onber, 344 
<^onberbar, 265 
©iinbern, 12, 19, 197 
©onnabenb, 138 
Sonne, 166, 175 
®onnenaufgang, 231 
@onnenf<^iein, 175 
@onnenf(3^tnn, 175 
^onnenuntergaiig, 231 
©onntag, 138 
@onfi, 322 
©urge, 216 
<Spanien, 143 
^panier, 26 
Bpanift^, 94 
©parfam, 338, 341 
@pdt, 84, 110 
©pajieren, 232 
@^a)tergang. 219 
•gpajicrptatj, 219 
©pcidjcr, 72 
epcife, 264 
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©ijftfen, 158 
<Spiege(, 19 
@))tel, 341, 346 
^XntUn, 345 
^Xntln, 348 
<@)>otten, 338 
<^)pta(^t, 256 
&pxa^Uffxi, 327 
<Bptt^t% 52, 88, 

154, 182 
@)}rengen, 293 
@))rtngen, 293, 331 
@)}Ut(n, 327 
(Staar, 365 
(Stalt, 256 
©tatttl^or, 273 
^taU, 101 
©taUfnec^t, 220 
@taiib, 245, 344 
@tarP, 173 
etarr, 106 
©tatt, 350, 115 
@tau(en, 269 
©taubig, 269 
etecfen, 277 
©te^cn, 213, 246 
^tt^tn hlexbtn, 340, 
&tt^Un, 142 
@tetgen, 239 
@tetn, 317, 8 
^tctncrn, 9 
etniiobft, 317 
eteUe, 292 
©tetten, 277 
@tetten (fic^), 330 
©terben, 251, 276 
eternbeuter, 329 
@tid^, 199 
@ttefei; 50 
©ttefmutter, 309 
@tteffo^n, 309 
@ttcft(4ter, 309 
©tiefbater, 309 
©tiO, 150 
®timme, 265 
©tinfen, 363 
^tod, 12 



©tocfptilger, 199 
®to({f(^(age. 199 
©tol). 106, 348 
®to§, 199 
©tDfen. 200 
@trafe , 169 
©ttaff, 106 
@triiM, 359 

120,;®tra?6urger, 217 
&tva$t, 138, 256 
©treiten, 297 
©treng, 333 
©treufanb, 343 
©tro^^utte, 330 
Strom. 239 
(Sttumbf, 9, 109 
©tube, 356 
$tu(f, 160, 330 
@tu(fd^en, 160 
Stubircn, 92, 155, 
Stutium, 266 
®tu^(, 18, 269 
@tumm, 206 
®turmifd{>, 173 
®turmn>etter, 330 
©turaen, 312 

Sil^ndftn, 55, 159 
@iD})}e, 256, 258 
@af, 282 
©Iprcr, 95 
@Vrifcf>, 95 



2:aBaf, 98 
3xig, 81, 135 
3;Ag% 302 
S:ante, 262 
Zan^tn, 234 
Slan^mtiflet, 234 
Zaniii^vlt, 260 
3;af(jtie, 299, 362 
Zaiib, 315 
Saugen, 203 
Saitgemclitd, 206 
3:auf(^en, 242 
S;&uf(^en, 228 
Saufcnb, 37, 334 
%tUn, 309, 369 



Zttttttn^, 258 
3:eufe(, 284 
X^at, 359 
3:§aler, 44 
3:^at, 326 
Sweater, 72 
%f)U, 49 
im, 46, 354 
iTMten, 353 
3:^euer, 134, 302 
^ot, 273 
3:^w$cit, 315 
X^tAne, 283 

5:^un, 56, 119, 202, 330 
2:pre, 254 
^ief, 214 
JCtntenfafI, 197 
5:tf(f>, 6, 360 
3:ifc^ter, 33 
266 5;itcl, 311 
3:oc^ter, 254 
Sob, 251 
%bt)Un, 66 
Slott, 106 
^te, 262 
3^ra(^ten, 
5:rage, 179 
JCragen, 60, 122, 224 
JCritt, 199 
Zxodtn, 166 
ilrodnen, 128 
3:r5flen, 323 
3:u4 8, 98 
ZvL^tn, 9 
3:ugenb, 351 
^utfe, 25 



tteet (subst.), 91 
Ubri (adj.), 91, 128 
tlUn, 328, 337 
ftber, 126, 135, 228 
llberan, 330, 365 
il6erbie«, 337, 343 
ftbcrbrflfllg, 367 
fi&erfaflen, 374 
Hbwjltepen, 67 
liber^Aufcti, 353 
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lUerfctcti, 302 
Ubertrcffcn, 260 
Ubcnoeifen, 374 
ttbrig, 269, 328 
Ufer, 274 

U^r, 81, 297, 323 
Unv 65, 126, 154, 248 
Hmanbetn, 351 
llmHnten, 243 
Umgang, 283 
Umge^en, 337, 294 
Umber, 336 
Umnet en, 243 
Umfonn, 368 
llmftflnte, 278, 353 
Utntaufc^en, 242 
Umwerfen, 57 
Unattig, 169 
Unbegreiflid^, 277 
Unbefd^eiben^ett, 349 
Unbefidnbigfeit, 370 
Unbtfltg, 279 
Unb, 33 
llnbanfbat, 365 
Uneinig, 363 
Unerfc^lic^, 352 
Ungattfc^, 285 
ltngea(][>tet, 248, 335 
Ungtitlb, 323 
Ungefft^r, 130 
Ungel^orfam, 179 
Itngefunfielt, 336 
Ungemein, 107 
Ungefc^idt, 326, 169 
Ungefunb, 365 
Itngettiffed, 362 
ltng»(f, 205, 283 
Knglurflicli, 278 
llnbcf[i(f>, 278, 315 
Unfo^en, 340 
UnmerfJ^. 367 
Unmogltc^, 314 
Unnu^, 279 
Untt^t, 14. 279, 368 
Unmnltd^fcit, 267 
Itnfi^ulb, 354 
Unfc^ulbig, 367 



Unfer, 7 
Unferig, 38 
Unten, 145 
Unter, 126, 743 
Unierbre<!^fij, 300 
Untcre, 107 
Untergang, 231 
Untcrl^altcn, 298, 359 
Untet^altung, 361 
Unternebmcn, 336 
Unternel^mung, 359 
Uiiterric^t, 233 
Unterric^ten, 231 
Uuttrfd^icb, 294 
Unter finfen, 57 
Unvermut^et, 368 
Un»eit, 220 
Untotffenb, 170 
UnjertrennHcl^, 354 
Unjufrieben, 155 
Urfac|ie, 274, 315, 331 

aSater, 49 
aJaterlanb, 336 
«cild>en, 354 
Q^erabfAumen, 204 
aJerac^ten, 170 
a?era(|>tac^, 349 
i>eranbern, 351 
5i>erbergen, 326 
^erbeffcm, 96, 155 
ajerbicten, 326 
SSerbinben, 312 
SSerbinblic|>feit, 312 
SBerbittern, 325 
SBcrbtec^en, 374 
9>erbrennen, 55, 120 
aSerbunben, 296 
aSerbanf'n, 296 
iUcrberben (subst.), 366 
aSerberben (verb), 213 
«crbienen, 246, 316 
a3erbricfli(f>, 291 
aSerbruf, 292, 331 
a3erel^eU(9en. 539 
aSerel^ren, 306 
^ereintgcn, 248 



gjerfel^Ien, 204 

aSerfoIgen, 295 

aSergangen, 261 

aSergangene, 351 

aSergangen^ett. 351 

aSergdngl^tat, 349 

>:23ei:gebend, 368 

aSergeblic^, 368 
jaSergebung, 345 
jajcrgeffen,' 193 

aSergteBen, 256, 283 

aSergifmeinn^t, 354 

aSergniigen, 84, 299 

(Bergniigt, 291 

aSer^dttntBtvorter, 349 

aScrl^etratben, 339 

a^erl^tnbem, 220 

OJerfaufen, 84 

ajerfleinern, 302 

a>erla(^en, 284 

»^erkngen, 153 

iBerUiffen, 300, 321 

aSeriegen, 339 

aSerlegenbeit, 339 

aSertnl^en, 248 

a3ct!ieren, 131 

iOertoren, 292 
aSerluft, 351 
a>erma^Ien, 339 
^ermeiben. 317, 
a>rrmttte(fi, 364 
aSermoge, 350 
aSermutben, 249, 346 
|a5erna:^laf^gen. 292, 366 
i^&erne^men, 251 
aSernunftig, 267 
aSerorbnen, 562 
3>eT)>fdnben, 361 
aSerppic^ten, 312 
aSerfAumen, 292 
ajerfc^affen, 249 
laSerfd^iebene, 300 
,a>erf4n)€nbcn, 280 
aSerfe^en, 348 
l^erfi^em, 205 
aSen>ie(en, 131 
a^crf^rec^en, 57, 127 
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^erftanb, 295 
^erfianbtg, 354 
S5erft4nbt^, 337 
fBnfitdtn, 326 



fBon^ 187 
^ormaU, 115, 185 
9>onnttiib. 288 
SSocnel^m, 298 



IBerfie^en, 130, 316, 325 a>orne|men, 311 



9>erfU(!^eti, 159 
^ertaufdl^en, 242 
aSettrauen, 216, 284, 364 
IBertraut, 317 
a>ertretben, 227 
SSttnt^a^tn, 202, 300 
IBettDanbte, 159 262 
IBemtrflu^t, 354 
SQct^nfftn, 340 
aSerget^ung, 340 
IBetter, 98 
fSicl, 40 
QiuUndfyt, 296 
SSier, 34 
SBintt, 44 
SBitxtd, 81 
fBiertetia^r, 333 
SSiertetfhtnbe, 209 
9>ier)e]^n, 37 
aSteratfl, 37 
SSiolint, 345 
a$wltnf))teler, 348 
aSogel, 17 
9$olf, 288 

93cll, 107, 126, 284 
SBoHenben. 333 
^oUgiefen, 57 
^oafommen, 354 
aSoagiel^en, 320 
men, 134,169,213,302 
^or, 204, 208, 220 
SSorauSfagen, 57 
a5orbetge^en,57,203,204, 

298 
aSorbcre, 107 

aSorfaaen, 283, 360 

aJorgel^en, 340, 360 

aSorge^ern, 115 

aSor^ong, 326 

a3ot^er, 301, 303 

aSod^ergel^tnb, 301 

aSor^ertfc^en, 57 



aSottat^, 72 
d$orratl^«(auS, 72 
SJorfat^ 101 
aSorfa^Iid^, 345 
^orfe^en, 336 
S^orfcl^ung, 323 
aSotfleacn, 57, 298, 369 
'a>ort«ei(, 279 
QSortrcfflu^, 369 
aSorubetge^en, 57 
a3onvort. 327 
a3ocjie^en, 332 

®aare, 262, 302 
^aarenlager, 72 
SBat^fatn, 375 
OBac^fen, 330 
Sagen, 21 

Sa^r, 214, 249, 326 
ia$%cnb, 134 
HBal^r^aft, 326 
SBa^t^t, 245, 326 
9Ba^(^etnU(^, 361 
SBalb, 172, 72 
Santmr, 265 
Sanbmi, 265 
SBanbertmann, 265 
Sann, 123, 63 
matt 179 

SBatm, 81, 165, 237 
SBAtmett. 56, 318 
ffiarten, 134 
OBarum, 133 
aUa0, 11, 92, 96 
Sod fur, 37 
9Baf(^en, 55, 88, 120 
SBafTer, 30 
^ed(^fe(couT«, 396 
OBec^felfiebet, 276 
SBec^feln, 243 
SBeden, 739 
®(ber, 13, 197 



IBeg, 80, 187 

ODegbegebcn, 303 

Seggebcn, 184 

SOegctt, 248, 266 

OBeggcl^en, 57, 184 

2Beggie$cn, 283 

SBegtaufen, 199, 301 

SBcgnel^men, 96 

aBegtoerfen, 203 

fBtff, 91, 202 

SBdb, 318 

Seic^en, 293 

SOabcn, 359 

3B(U, 133, 197 

9Bein, 30 

SBeinen 315, 

SBnfe, 128 

SBeifen, 98, 326 

SBcUl^eit, 266 

SBeif, 143 

SBett, 107, 134, 221 

SBcitem, 277 

SBeiter, 322 

aBelctjo:, 7, 20 

aOBelt, 219 

SBettUTCtfe, 214 

©enn, 70 

SBenig, 41 

S8emge, 36 

SBenn, 165, 187, 313, 

349 
SBenn aud^, 312 
COSenngletc^, 312, 349 
SBennnic^t, 312 
2Benn f(^on, 312. 349 
Set, 15 

SBertiett, 185, 269 
SBctfen, 201, 331 
Serf, 44 
Sert^, 148 
SBeffen, 194 
Serten, 363 
Setter, 165 
Sic^tig, 359, 267 
St(^tigfett, 352 
Sibet. 300, 335 
Sitetfal^rcn, 205 
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©itcrlegeit, 57 
mit. 49, 127 
S&xttn, 12 J, 301 
aSiebeterfennen, 243 
SBietmclangen, 352 
aBiefccrgel&en, 117 
SiBieterl^oUn, 266 
aDieteriolung, 266 
9Biebetfommen, 57 
SBieberfel^en, 341 
mtoxti, 37 
a[i»i«tetjt, 44 
2Bt(^elm, 280 
SDtl^elmine, 280 
SBt(^e(m«fha$e, 135 
SBincn, 266, 335 
iffiiniqen, 326 
aBiafommen, 333 
m\n\>, 131, 173 
SBintig, 173 
m'xnUi, 78 
SBintcT, 134, 172 
SBirfUc^. 309 
aSirti\ 212 
aBtrtb«^au«, 290 
SBiffen, 131, 99 
saSo. 62, 123, 173, 322 
SBo^t, 261 
aUobw, 147, 213 
mof)m, 62, 172, 173 
SBo^I, 127, 359 
SSiomii, 224 
SUoMgefaUen/ 346 
SBo^lt^at, 266 
SDo^lt^dter, 287 
aBo^U^A% 353 
CQo^nen, 137 
aUo^nung, 354 
SBoaen, 56, 110, 123, 

139, 151, 224, 308 
SBo nu^t, 322 
SBorten, 185 
mm, 84, 142 



SBorteri^ut^. 327 
OOorum, 154, 285 
OUown, 189 
SBoju, 237 
SBuntern, 251 
SBunterfc^Dii, 214 
aBunfc^en, 95 
aBurjen, 361 



Mm, 107 
Ba^ 91 
Sa^nne^, 91 
Sangc 326 
danCen, 297 
Bart, 333, 359 
Beuf^nen, 326 
Bftc^ner, 326 
Beuf^nung, 326 
Beigen, 98 
Beit, 52 
Bettung, 262 
Bettverluft 351 
Brittjerttcib, 227 
Beitwort, 327 
^\f^x, 283 
Berbied^en, 55, 277 
BetbrAdt, 359 
Bcrtdien, 60, 120 
Bcrf^Kitteii, 246 
Btrn&ren, 302 
Berfheut, 361 
Bertreten, 359 
Bettel, 19 
Beug, 206 
Bntg^au9, 346 
Biel^en, 202, 279, 291 
Biemlic^, 247, 337, 3B8 
BimmeT, 72 
Btmmerleutc, 32 
Btmmetmann, 14 
Bogling, 155 
BoO, 210 



Sornig, 369 
Bu, 40, 52, 60 
Bubnngen, 202, 370 
Buder, 6 
Buerfl, 183 
BufoO, 251, 283 
Bufrieben, 154, 364 
Bttfiicben^ 354, 369 
Bufftgen, 202 
Bugebetiy 248 
Buge^n, 277 
Bu^oten, 95 
BttfCatfc^n, 348 
Bufunft, 341, 351 
Bufanfittg, 351 
Buma^eti, 58, 276 
Bungc, 256 

Burudfommen. 58, 134 
BurftdCegcn, 265 
Burdcfietfm, 303 
Sttfammcn, 352 
^^ufammenfommen, 58 
3uf(^Itefi(n, 276 
Sttfc^n, 338 
Butragen, 283 
Btttrftgltd^, 202 
Butrinfen, 289 
Bu|te^n, 291 
Bioanjig, 37 
BtDot, 349 
Bwri, 34 
BtDtife; 345 
Bwrifeln, 247 
Btocimol, 116 
Bm€ite,44 
Bocttes«, 321 
BkDie^ad, 14 
B»tm, 9 
Bwintcn, 9 
B»tmfhiun)>F, 9 
B»if(^en, 291 
Bmdlf, 37 
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A 7 33 

Able! 110, 123, 139 
About, 130, 128, 336 
Above, 145 
Abroad, 343 
Absent, 361 
Abuse, 325 
Accept, 299 
Accident, 251 
Accommodate, 293 
Accompany, 348 
According, 277, 278 
Account, 248, 266, 355 
Accuse, 328 
Accustom, 337 
Accustomed, 337 
Ache, 91 

Acquaintance, 159, 282 
Acquainted, 84, 289, 

316, 317 
Acquiesce, 293 
Act upon, 341 
Actor, 262 
Actress, 262 
Add, 322 
Address, 47, 320 
4jectiyes, 7, 24, 30, 

34, 35, 36, 159, 255, 

256 
Admit, 248 
Advance, 325 
Advantage, 279, 329 
Adverbs, 62, 63, 146, 

155, 204, 355 



Advise, 287, 316, 301 
Afar, 277 
Affair, 265 
Affect, 330 
Affectionate, 268 
Afflicted, 251 



Afraid, 227, 301 

After, 158, 250, 283 

Afterwards, 183 

Again, 126, 301 

Against, 240, 300, 335 

Age, 334 

Agitate (alarm), 351 

Ago, 208 

Agree, 24p 

Agreeable, 251, 282, 333 

Agreement. 248 

Alarm, 351 

Alight, 239 

All, 36, 81, 260, 261, 

142 
All over, 330 
Allow, 110 
Allure, 265 
Almost, 130 
Alone, 212 
Along, 344 
Aloud, 184 
Already, 109 
Also, 162 
Alter, 340, 351 
Although, 312,314, 349 
Always, 281 
Amend, 322 



American, 22 
Amiable, 256,260,313 
Among, 243 
Amuse, 227, 298, 338, 

361 
Amusement, 227, 299 
And, 33 
Anecdote, 317 
Anew, 301 

Angry, 278, 292, 329 
Announce, 346 
Annoy, 292 
Annoyance, 292, 323, 

331 
Answer, 71 
Anterior, 107 
Any. 17, 29, 30 
Anybody, 17 
Anywhere,, 64 
Apoplexy, 276 
Appear, 291, 330 
Appearance, 288, 292, 

335 
Appetite, 273 
Applaud, 348 
Appreciate, 294 
Apprentice, 160 
Approach, 236^ 292 
Arab, 93 
Arabian, 93 
Arcade, 344 
Archbishop, 298 
Arithmetic, 233 
Arm, 44 
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Army, 280 

Around, 126, 336 

Arrange, 88, 335 

Arrival, 315 

Arrive, 184 

Arsenal, 346 • 

Art 265 

As,'80, 138> 187, 289 

Article, 5, 10, 71, 72, 

191, 33 
As soon as, 284 
As to, 284 
As well as, 197 
Ascend, 239 
Ashamed, 327 
Ask, 154, 155,283,318 
Asleep, 57, 328 
Aspire, 311 
Ass, 9 

Assemble, 58 
Assist, 110, 123, 282 
Assistance, 205, 296 
Associate, 337 
Assure, 205 
Astonish, 340 
Astonished, 251, 340 
Astrologer, 329 
At, 75, 81, 291 
At all, 316 
At once, 261 
Attend 217. 317 
Attentive, 223 
Attentively, 300 
Attract, 265 
Aunt, 262 
Austria, 252 
Austrian, 252 
Autumu, 172 
Avoid, 317 
Awake, 239, 248 
Awe, 298 
Awkward. 169 
Awkwardly 326 

Bachelor, 339 
Back, 92, 256 
Back-door, 331 



Bad, r, 91 

Badiv, 128 

Bailiff, 76 

Bai<e, 213 

Baker, 10, 213 

Bald, 107, 

Ball, 74 

Bank, 260, 346 

Bargain, 298 

Bark, 131 

Barking, 131 

Baron, 252 

Bass, 348 

I'.athe, 333 

Battle. 302 

Be, 60, 245, 303 

Beard, 239 

Beat, 131, 200 

Beautiful, 7 

BeautifiAly, 214 

Beauty, 265 

Because, 133, 197, 266 

Become, 186, 164 

Bed, 230 

Beef, 151, 223 

Been, 112, 186' 

Beer, 42 

Befall, 283 

Before, 109, 133, 204, 

253, 250, 274 
Beg, 154 

Begin, 109, 147, 326 
Beginning, 266 
Behave, 239 
Behind, 126, 199 
Believe, 228 
Belong, 194 
Below, 145 
Benefactor, 237 
Benefit, 266 
Besides, 343, 337 
Betake, 286 
Better, 105. 240 
Between, 291 
Beyond, 343 
Big, 7 
Billiards, 345 



Bind, 812 

Bird, 17 

Birthday. 258 

Biscuit, 14 

Bite, 133 

Black, 93 

Blame, lo9, 340 

Blind, 101 

Blind alley, 344 

Blotting paper, 343 

Blow, 199, 301 

Blowout, 301, 331 

Blue, 93 

Blush, 57 

Board (ship), 239 

Brat man, 76 

Body, 17 

Bohemian, 285 

Book, 19 

Boot, 50 

Border, 274 

Borrow, 323 

Both, 47 

Bottle, 254, 270 

Bottom, 80, 344 

Box (on the eor}, 342 

Boy, 14 

Brains, 331 

Brandish, 293 

Brandy, 98 

Brave, 106, 287 

Bread, 10 

Break, 55, 57, 88 

Breakfast, 109,133,158 

Bright, 166 

Bnng, 60, 92, 101, 122 

Bring with, 219, 220 

Broom, 17 

Brother, 13 

Brother-in-law, 98 

Brown, 143 

Brush, 138 

Build, 322 

Bum, 55 

Burn down, lOO 

Burnt, 120 

Burst, 293 
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Business, 265 

Busy, 227 

But; 12, 19, 37, 41, 

208, 267 
Butcher, 72 
Butter, 258 
Button, 10 
Buy, 53 
By, 169 

Cake, 49 

Calf, 224 

Call, 110, 128, 279 

Call on, 352 

Called, 279 

Calm, 351 

Can, 66 (see able) 

Candle, 19 

Candlestick, 9 

Cane, 12 

Captain, 49 

Card, 246 

Care, 216, 217, 264, 

265, 287, 336 
Cardinals, 37 
Career, 315 
Carpenter, 14 
Carriage, 21. 172, 232 
Carry, 60, 88, 122 
Case, 241, 308, 312, 327 
Cash, 195 
Cask, 81 
Cast, 201 
Cast down, 326 
Castle, 260 
Cat, 293 
Catch, 260, 262 
Cause, 202 
Cease, 317 
Celebrate, 258 
Cellar, 260 
Ceremonies, 353 
Certain, 136, 280 
Chair, 18 
Chamber, 256 
Chance, 251 
Change, 242, 243 



[Character, 315 
Characters, 1 
Charitable, 353 
Charm, 265 
Charmingly, 214 
Chase, 227 
Chatter, 337 
Chatterer, 337 
Cheap, 224 
Cheat, 223 
Cheese, 10 
Chemist, 265 
Chemistry, 265 
Cherry, 262 
Chess, 345 
Chicken, 15 
Child, 49 

Christian, 252, 287 
Church, 260 ^ 
Cider, 98 
Cipher, 234 
Circumstance, 278 
Citizen, 217 
City, 256, 280 
Class, 245 
Clean, 197, 336 
Cleanliness, 267 
Clear, 106, 166 
Clergyman, 234 
Clever, 169, 325 
Cleverly, 326 
Clock, 81, 84 
Cloth, 8 
Clothe, 214 
Clumsy, 106 
Coat, 9 
Coffee, 14 

Cold, 165,236,262,274 
Colour, 143 
Comb, 28 

Come,* 63. 122. 332 
Come back, 134 
Come down, 239 
Come in, 269 
Come out, 273 
Comedy, 260 
Comfort, 323 



Command, 327 
Commence, 147, 296 
Commerce, 265 
Commission, 320, 321 
Communicate, 57 
Companion, 287, 288 
Company, 261 
Comparative, 104, 
Competency, 150 
Complain, 251 
Compliment, 339, 352 
Compound verbs, 35, 57 

109, 127 
Comprehend. 338 
Conceal, 326 
Conceive, 277 
Concern, 262, 287 
Concert, 219 
Condition, 278, 300 
Conduct, 239 
Confess, 57 
Confide, 214, 284 
Conformable, 351 
Consent, 248, 326 
Consider, 57, 325 
Considerable, 348 
Consonants. 3 
Contain, 306 
Content, 154 
Contentment, 354 
Continue, 57, 273 
Contrary, 197. 202 
Contribute, 57 
Convenient, 194 
Conversation. 342,361 
Cook, 17, 262 
Copy, 57, 327 
Cork, 13 
Cork-screw, 13 
Corn, 19 
Corner, 78 
Correct, 96, 155 
Correspond, 243 
Cost, 209 
Cough, 262 
Could, 187 
Councillor, 287 
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Count, 252 
Countess, 262 
Conntinance, 291 
Connter-draw, 326 
Country, 74 
Countryman, 212 
Country woman, 262 
Courage, 41 
Courier, 361 
Court, 311 
Courtier, 348 
Cousin, 98, 262 
Cravat, 126 
Create, 266 
Creation, 266 
Creator, 195 
Credit, 323 
Creditor, 
Crimea, 143 
Cross, 292, 344 
Cross-road, 344 
Crowd, 296 
Crown, 264 
Cruel, 296 
Cry, 283, 315 
Cup, 334 
Current, 301 
Curse, 330 
Curtain, 326 
Custom, 249 
Cut, 53, 120 
Cut off, 55, 184 

Damage, 202, 213, 312 
Damp, 166 
Dance, 234 
Dancing-school, 260 
Dare, 336 
Dark, 166 
Daughter, 254 
Daughter-in-law, 309 
Day, 81, 135 
Deaf, 315 
Deal, 40 
Dear, 173, 251 
Death, 251 
Debtor, 325 



Deceiye, 57, 228 
;DecUne, 327 
iDeed, 326 
'Deep, 214 
!De:ay, 340 
'Demand, 153 
Deny, 325 
Depart, 102 
Departure, 274 
Depend, 339 
Descend, 239 
Deserve, 273, 342 
Desirous, 304 
Despatch, 352 
Despise, 170, 233 
Dessert, 317 
Detain, 245 
Deril, 285 
Dictiqipary, 327 
Die, 251, 276. 329 
Difference, 294 
Difficult, 266 
Diligent, 169 
Dine, 158 
Dinner, 158 
Directly, 197, 308 
Duh, 254, 283 
Dismiss, 242 
Disobedient, 179 
Dispense, 317, 318 
Disposed, 101 
Disquiet, 351 
Distrust, 284 
Divers, 36, 49 
Divert, 228 
DOr 56, 119 
Do without, 317, 318 
Do good, 327 
Dog, 9 

Domestic, 264 
Done for, 292 
Door, 252, 254 
Doubt, 247, 343 
Down, 80, 145, 180 
Dozen, 209 
Drag, 202 
Drank, 183 



Draw, 202, 326 
Drawer, 326 
Drawing, 326 
Dream, 229 
Dress, 9, 214, 238 
Drink, 60, 122 
Driye, 172, 227, 237 
Drown, 331 
Dry, 128, 166, 327 
Ducat, 361 
Due, 287 
During, 134 
Dusty, 269 
Dutchman, 32 
Duty, 321, 287, 288 
Dwell, 137 
Dye, 143 
Dyer, 143 

Eacb, 227 
Ear, 91 
Ear-ache, 91 
Early, 109 
Earn, 246 
Earth. 266 
EasUy, 277 
Eat, 158 
Economical, 341 
Education, 264 
Eight, 34 
Eighteen. 37 
Eighth, 43 
Eighty, 37 
Either, 197, 348 
Elbow, 92 
Eleven, 37 
Eleventh, 43 
Elizabeth, 280 
Else, 322 
Embark, 322 
Embarrass, 332 
Embarrassment, 339 
Embitter, 325 
Emperor, 287 
Employ, 352 
Enable, 344 
Enchant, 265 
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End, 80 

Endeavour, 311, 336 
Enemy, 53 
England, 143 
English, 92 
Englishman, 25 
Enjoy, 351 
Enlist, 187 
Ennui, 331 
Enough, 40, 321 
Enter, 269, 327 
Entire, 212 
Entirely, 219 
Entreat, 310 
Entreaty, 317 
Equal, 288 
Escape, 57, 301, 317 
Esteem, 170, 327 
Europe, 281 
European, 281 
Even, 336 
Even if, 312 
Evening, 79 
Ever, 112, 291 
Every, 81, 219, 227 
Everybody, 219 
Everything, 219 
Everywhere, 330 
Evident, 277 
Evil, 91, 202 
Exceedingly, 107, 214 
Except, 333. 343 
Exchange, 242, 260, 326 
Execute, 320 
Exercise, 155, 206, 237 
Expect, J 34, 249 
Expense, 340, 348 
Experience, 292 
Expose, 347 
Express, 337 
Exterior, 107, 332 
Extinguish, 102, 207 
Eye, 17 

Face, 291, 175 

Fact, 326 

Fail, 292, 204, 351 



Fair, 279 
Faithful, 287 
Fall, 220, 336 
Fall sick, 187 
Fallow, 106 
False, 106 
Falsehood, 228 
Familiar, 317' 
Family, 288 
Fancy, 292 

Par, 80, 138, 223, 107 
Farewell, 351 
Farthing, 127, 322 
Fast, 224, 330 
Father, 49 
Father-in-law, 309 
Fault, 206, 24G, 284. 

340 
Favour, 84, 2^ 
Favorite, 160 
Fear, 227, 330 
Fearful, 315 
Feast, 360 
Feel, 110, 326 
Fetch, 78 
Fever, 276 
Few, 36, 43, 41 
Fewer, 50 
Field, 74, 300 
Fifteen, 37 
Fifth, 43 
Fifty, 37 
Fill, 270, 57 
Find, 92, 110, 245, 284 
Fine, 7 
Finger, 50 
Finish. 109, 260 
Finished. 275 
Fire, 200, 220, 55 
First, 182,199.303,331 
Fish, 163 
Fishing, 263 
Fit, 213, 214 
Five, 34 
Flat, 106 
Flatter, 226, 227 
Flax, 15 



Flee, 301 

Flight, 301, 317 

Florin, 43 

Flour, 98 

Flower, 330 

Fluently, 281 

Flute, 346 

Fog, 175 

Foggy, 175 

Follow, 295, 316, 341 

Folly, 315 

Fond, 162 

Food, 264 

Folish woman, 262 

Foot, 210, 17 

For, 72, 197, 154, 216 

Forbid, 326 

Force, 265 

Foreign, 265 

Foresee, 57 

Forest, 72 

Forget, 193 

Fork, 254 

Formerly, 116 

Fortune, 205, 212, 313 

Fortunate, 278 

Forty, 37 

Four, 34 

Fourteen, 37 

Fourth, 43 

Fowl, 163 

France, 143 

Frank, 134, 280 

Frederic, 137 

French, 22 

Frenchman, 14 

Frequent, 292 

Fresh meat, 264 

Friday, 138 

Friend, 13 

Friendly, 291 

Friendship, 335 

Frighten, 339 

From, 72, 213 

Front, 256 

Fruit, 262, 317 

Fulfil, 321 
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Full, 107, 126, 284 
Farious, 106 
Future, 351 

Gain, 248 

Game, 346 

Gardeut 19 

Gardener, 98 

Garlic, 326 

Gay, 288 

Generous, 353 

Gentle, 331 

Gentleman, 155 

German, 25, 92 

Germany, 143 

Get, 101, 124, 126 

Get into, 239 

Get off, 239 

Get rid, 242 

Get up, 230 

Girl, 256 

Give, 67, 88, 321 

Give back, 147 

Give away, 184 

Glad, 251 

Glance, 202 

Gun, 200 

Gun-shot, 200 

Glass, 28, 160 

Glove, 19 

Go, 60, 110, 332 

Go away, 184 

Go down, 238 

Go for, 78 

Go in, 269 

Go out, 81, 273 

God, 228 

Goddess, 266 

Gold, 8, 9 

Golden, 9 

Gold-piece, 244 

Gone, 116 

Good, 7, 105, 106, 122 

Good for, 279 

Good-bye, 351 

Goodness, 283, 266 

Government, 264 



Governess, 329 
Graceful, 107 
Grammar, 327 
Granary, 72. 81 
Grateful, 106 
Gray, 143 
Great, 7, 285 
Greediness, 353 
Greek, 93 
Green, 143 
Grey, 106, 143 
Grief, 292 
Grieve, 292 
Groom, 220 
Groshen, 127 
Grow, 830 
Guard, 268, 336 
Guardian, 287 
Guess, 249, 346 
Guide, 101 
GuUty, 106 

Habit, 337 
HaU, 176 
Hair, 230 
Half, 81 
Hamburgh, 217 
Hammer, 14 
Hand, subst., 254, 
Hand, verb, 213 
Handkerchief, 98 
Handsome, 7 
Hang, 246 
Happen, 205, 283 
Hard, 175 
Hardly, 130 
Hare, 299 
Harm, 202 
Harmony, 265 
Hasten, 296, 327 
Hate, 170 
Hatter, 93 
Have, 6, 333 
Have done, 336 
Hay, 19 
He, 8 
He who, 191 
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Head, 44 
Head.ache, 91 
Health, 289 
Healthy, 289 
Hear, 93, 111, 123,205, 

251 
Heart, 44, 163, 216, 

160 
Heaven, 266 
Help, 283, 322 
Her, 7, 261 
Here, 81, 146 
Here upon, 183 
Hers, 261 
Herself, 227 
Hide, 326 
High, 105, 214 
Highly, 327 
Hight, 214 
Highway, 294 
Himself, 227 
Hire, 242 
His, 7, 17 
Hold, 158 
Hole, 78 
Holland, 143 
Hollow, 106 
Home, 82 
Honest, 288, 312 
Honey, 14 

Honor, 351, 287, 311 
Honor (verb), 306 
Honorable, 287 
Hope, 242 
Horror, 298 
Horse, 9 
Horseback, 172, 232, 

293 

Horse-dealer, 324 
Horse-shoe, 19 
Host, 212 
Hour, 135, 81 
House, 21, 60 
How, 37, 80, 116, 127 
However, 248, 315 
Howl, 303 
Howling, 138 
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Hundred, 37 
Hungarian, 285 
Hungry, 10, 176 
Hunt, 260 
Hunting, 260 
Hurt, 202, 292 

T, 6 

Idea, 329, 336 

Idle, 109, 169 

Idler, 169 

If, 165, 306, 309, 314 

Ignorant, 170 

111, 91, 101 

Illness, 276 

Illumination, 348 

Imagine, 292 

Imitate, 57 

Immediately, 197 

Impatience, 323 

Imperfect tense, 178, 

179, 181, 182 
Impersonal verbs, 175 
Im])ious, 296 
Impolite, 27P, 315 
Importance, 352 
Important, 267 
Impossible, 314 
In, 71, 228, 333 
In as much as, 27 8 
Inch, 210 
Inconceiyable, 277 
Inculcate, 267 
Indebted, 296 
Indeed, 337 
Indicate, 297 
Indisposed, 352 
IndlTldual, 266 
Industrious, 169 
Infallible, 267 
Inferior, 107 
Infinitive mood, 52, 92, 

110; position of the 

Infin. 232, 233 
Inflict, 202 
Injure, 202, 213 
Injury, 202 



Inkstand, 197 
Inn, 290 
Innkeeper, 212 
Instant, 197 
Instantly, 197 
Instead, 99, 350 
Instruct, 233 
Instruction, 233 
Intention, 101, 345 
Intercourse, 283 
Interior, 107, 332 
Intermittant, 276 
Interrupt, 300 
Intimate, 317 
Inversion, 183, 150,151 
Irishman, 13 
Iron 14 
It, 8, it is,, 287 
Italian, 93 
Italy, 143 
Its, 17 

Jew, 252 

Join, 280 

Joiner, 33 

Joke, 144, 265, 333 

Journeyman, 342 

Joy, 353 

Joyful, 106 

Judge, 325 

Just, 50, 212, 337, 340 

Keep. 55, 197, 216, 

324, 335 
Keep from, 317 
Kev, 213 
Kick, 199 
Kill, 66 

Kind, subst., 317 
Kind, adject., 292, 279, 

294 
Kindle, 102 
Kindly, 291 
Kindness, 296 
King, 187 
Kitchen, 260 
Knee, 92 



Knife, 15 

Knock, 283 

Know, 84, 99, 123, 131, 

243, 289 
Kreuzer, 43 

Lady, 256, 214 

Lame, 106 

Lament, 216 

Landscape, 326 

Language, 256 

Large, 7 

Last, 186, 116, 261 

Last, verb, 345 

Late, 84 

Lately, 330 

Latin, 93 

L ugh, 284 

Lidwyer, 187 

Law-suit, 310 

Lax. 106 

Lay, 128, 277 

Lazy, 169 

Lead, subst., 8 

Lead, verb, 63, 101 

League, 223 

Leap, 293, 331. 332 

Learn, 92, 110,123,334 

Learned, 187, 234 

Least, 303 

Leather, 8, 9 

Leathern, 9 

Leave, 300 

Leave off, 317 

Left, adj., 255, 344 

Left, verb, 269 

Leg, 44 

Legislator, 287 

Leipzig, 217 

Lend, 67 

Leonora, 280 

Less, 50 

Lesson, 155, 234, 266 

Let, 78, 110,124,323, 

332 
Let see, 98 
Let down, 326 
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Letter, 19, 320 
Liar, 228 
Lie, 128, 228 
Life, 323 
Light, 166 
Light, subst., 301 
Light, verb, 102 
Lighten, 175 
Like, adj., adv., 288 
Like, verb, 110, 123, 
' 299, 308 
Like better, 223 
Line, 252, 254 
Linen, 15. 255 
Listen, 93 
Little, 41, 150 
Live, 137, 184 
Living, 172 
Loadstone, 265 
Lock, 213, 277 
Lock-smith, 213 
Loft, 81, 239 
Long, 134, 135, 106 
Look, 265, 288, 281, 

352 
Look for, 55, 159, 329 
Look over, 313 
Look upon, 331 
Looking-glass, 19 
Loose, 106 
Lord, 266 
Lose, 131 
Loss, 351 
Lost, 292 
Love, 87 
Lover, 163 
Luck, 228 
Lucky, 278 
Lunatic asylum, 300 
Lusatia, 143 

Mad, 106 
Madam, 257 
Magazine. 72 
Magistrate, 267 
Maidservant, 262 
Mail, 352 



Maintain. 246 
Make, 55, 56, 327 
Malicious, 106 
Man, 12, 260 
Man-servant, 98 
Manage, 326, 335 
Manner, 128 
Manners, 335 
Many, 36, 256 
March, subst., 143 
March, verb, 264 
Market, 74 
Marriage, 339 
Marry, 313, 339 
Master, 155, 234 
Matter, 266, 317 
May, 308, 216, 324 
Means. 284, 350 
Measure, 339 
Meat, 42 
Meddle, 265 
Meet, 205, 284, 292 
Melancholy, 341 
Memory, 93 
Mend, 55 
Merchant, 13, 22 
Merit, 316 
Merrv, 288 

Middle, 107 
Midnight, 8L 138 
Might, 262 
MUd, 331 
Mile, 223, 265 
MUk, 264 
Milk-food, 264 
Million, 37 
Mind, 52, 336 
Mine, 12 
Minister, 2C4 
Minute, 135 
Miserly, 333 
Misery, 312, 315 
Misfortune, 205, 283, 

292 
Miss, 256, 292 
Mistake, 206 
Mistaken, 228 



Mix, 57, 243 
Mock, 246, 338 
Moist, 166 
Moisten, 98 
Moldavia, 143 
Moment, 138 
Monarch, 264 
Monday, 138 
Money, 10 
Month, 44, 135 
Moon-shine, 146 
More, 47, 50, 53, 151 
Morning; 79 
Mother, 254 
Mother-in-law, 309 
Mount, 239 
Mountain, 146 
Mouth, 93 

Much, 40, 105, 263 
Muddy, 269 
Multitude, 296 
Music, 300 
Must, 79, 150 
Mute, 106 
My, 7, 8 
Myself, 22 

Nail, 14 
Naked, 106 
Name, 279 
Napkin, 258 
Narration, 274 
Narrow, 347 
Native, 213 
'Natural, 287, 315 
Naturally, 336 
Naughty! 169 
Near, 72, l65, 220 
Nearest, 288 
Nearly, 130 
Neatly, 327 
Necessary, 150 
Necessity, 293 
Neck, 91, 124 
Neck-cloth, 124 
Need, 310 
Neglect, 292 
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Negligent, 179 


Obliged. 79, 110, 


123, 


Pack, 346 


Negro, 252 


150, 296 




Paid, 332 


Neighbour, 10,262,323 


Obliging, 283 




Pain, subst^ 91, 202 


Neighbourhood. 220,342 


Obole, 127 




251 


Neither, 10, 197, 224. 


Obscure, 166 




Pain, verb, 202 


349 


Observe, 248 




Pains, 261 


Neuter verbs, 122 


Obtain, 101 




Painter, 15 


Never, 112 


Occupy. 227, 265 




Painting; 210, 26^, 326 


Nevertheless, 248, 258, Of, 8, 49, 228 




Pair, 209 


335, 349 


Offend, 323 




Palatinate, 143 


New, 139, 154, 307 


Offer, 216 




Paper, 6, 9 


Newspaper, 262 


Office, 187, 303 




Parasol, 175 


Next, 187, 261 


Officer, 200 




Pardon, 340 


Niece, 262 


Often, 109 




Parents, 159 


Night, 261 


Old. 105 




Paris, 217 


Nightingall, 266 


Old man, 309 




Part, 275 


Nine, 37 


Omit, 293 




Part with, 242 


Nineteen, 37 


On, 74 




Partner, 248 


Ninety, 37 


Once, 116, 303, 307 


Pass, 204, 227, 57, 336, 


Ninth, 43 


Once more, 289 




286 


No, 8, 7, 18 


One, 7, 18, 138 




Pass over, 293 


Nobleman, 76 


One another, 289 




Passage, 348 


Nobody, 18 


Only, 37, 208, 231 


Passive voice, 167 


Noise, 130 


Open, 88, 276, 331 


Past, 187 


No longer, 150 


Opera, 260 




Past, participle, 11 2, 11 6, 


None, 7 


Opportunity, 315 




123, 126, 127 


Noon, 81 


Optician, 309 




Pastime, 227 


Nor. 13, 197 


Or, 11, 197, 348 




Patience, 322, 323 


Nose, 258 


Order, subst., 65, 


312 


Patient, 246 


Not. 8, where it is 


Order, verb, 110, 


123, 


Pattern, 287 


placed, 357 


327 




Pay, 153 


Not for, 220 


Ordinals, 44 




Peace, 155 


Not only, 267 


Other, 43, 282 




Peach, 262 


Not yet, 109 


Other day, 300, 


303, 


Pear, 258 


Note, 19 


245 




Peasant, 17 


Nothing, 8 


Otherwise, 322 




Peasant woman, 262 


Nothing but, 231 


Ought, 110, 151, 


285 


Pen, 254 


Noun, 327 


Our, 7, 38 




Pencil, 14 


Now, 81, 138, 202 


Ours, 38 




renny, 127 


Nowhere, 64 


Ourselves, 227 




People, 76, 219 


Number, 138 


Out, 146, 147 




Pepper, 42 


Nut, 254 


Outside, 273 




Perceive, 162, 248 


. 


Oven, 199 




Perfect tense, 114, 178 


Obedient, 104 


Over, 126, 228 




Perhaps, 266, 343 


Obey, 323 


Owe, 134, 296 




Permission, 327 


Obligation, 312 


Owing, 134 




Permit, 303, 327 


ObUge, 312, 336 


Ox, 17 




Permitted, 110, 123 
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Perplex, 339 

Person, 261 

Personally, 331 

Philosopher, 214 

Phrase, 329 

Physician, 74 

Pickup, 210 

Picture. 210 

Piece, 160, 303 

Pierce, 246 

Pike, 163 

Pious, 105 

Pistol, 200 

Pistol-shot, 200 

Pitv, 328, 216 

Place, 115, 283, 292, 

Place, verb, 277 

Plate, 309 

Play, 93, 113, 345 

Player, 348 

Please, 194, 195, 283, 

345 
Pleased, 154 
Pleasure, 84, 195, 320, 

345 
Plum, 317 
Plunder, 296 
Pocket, 299 
Pocket handkerchief, 98 
Poems. 280 
Pole, 93 
Polish, 93 
Polite, 278, 315 
Poor, 101 
Possess. 260 
Possible. 314 
Post-office, 342 
Posterior, 107 
Pounce, 293 
Pound, 209 
Pour, 283, 284 
Power, 200, 262, 265, 

313 
Practise, suhst., 328, 337 
Practise, verb, 323, 337 
Praise, 109 
Pray, 342 



Preach, 332 
Precious, 352 
Precipitate. 312 
Precisely, 342 
Predict, 57 
Prefer, 223, 332 
Preference, 91 
Prepare. 247 
Preposition, 327 
Presence, 351 
Present, subst., 331, 146 

351 
Present, adj., 11, 246 
Present, participle, 250 
Present tense, 87 
Pressing; 352 
Pretend, 330, 358 
Pietty, 9, 106, 128, 247 
Prevent, 220 
Price, 248 
Prince, 252 
Procure, 249, 344 
Professor, 234 
Profit, 279 
Progress, 309 
Promenade, 219 
Promise, subst., 270, 57, 

127 
Pronoun, 327 
Pronouns : 

— demonstrative, 19, 27, 
191, 256 

— determinative, 21,26 

— indefinite. 29,30,43, 
53, 63, 67, 142 

— interrogative, 37, 49, 
70. 169, 256 

— relative, 7, 20, 26, 
18'J, 190, 256 

— personal, 1, 66, 67. 
68, 88, 119 

— possessive, 6, 12, 17, 
28, 38, 194, 255 

Pronounce, 252 
Pronunciation, 295 
Proper, 326 
Propose, 311, 345 



ftxitcct, 330 
Proud, 106, 348 
Prove, 159 
Provender, 72 
Providence, 323 
Provision, 72 
Prussia, 252 
Prussian, 252 
Pull, 230 
Pulse, 326 
Punish, 170 
Punishment, 317 
Pupil, 155 
Purchase, 209 
Purpose, 237 
Purposely, 345 
Purse, 81, 270, 293 
Pursue, 295 
Push, 200 
Put, 277, 128, 310 
Put on, 238, 243 
Puzzle, 339 

Quality. 290 
Quarrel, srbst., 265 
Quarrel, verb., 297 
Quarter, 81, 84, 341, 

333 
Quench, 296 
Question, 314, 345 
Question, verb, 155 
Quick, 224 
Quickly, 330 
IQuiet, 150 
Quire, 210 
Quite, 50, 130 

Rain, 166, 175 

Rank, 298 

Uarely, 273 

Rat, 293 

Rate, 297 

Rather, 247, 280, 339 

Raw, 107 

Reach, 283 

Read, 131 

Kea.iy, 246, 195 
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^Really, 309 

'Reason, 295, 315, 274, 

331 
Reasonable, 267 
Receive, 101, 126, 292 
Reception, 291 
Recognise, 243 
Reckon, 234, 315 
Recommend, 57» 351, 

310 
Recommendation, 351 
Recover, 187 
Red, 143 
Reflective verbs, 230, 

288 
Refreshing, 206 
Refusal, 347 
Refute, 57 
Regards, 284 
Regiment, 210, 280 
Regulate, 341 
Reign, 287, 333 
Rejoice, 226, 227, 228 
Relation, 159, 262 
Relative, 159 
Religion, 287 
Rely, 321 
Remain, 81, 131 
Remark, 162 
Remember, 234 
Remind, 234 
Render, 202 
Repeat, 266 
Repetition, 266 
Reply, 298, 323 
Represent, 57, 298 
Resemble, 288 
Resolve, 311 
Respect, 273 
Rest, 323, 328 
Retire, 236, 293, 303 
Reward, 170 
Ribbon, 6 
Rice, 17 
Rich, 106 
Riches, 306, 311 
Rid, 242 



Ride, 232 
Ride out, 237 
Right, 14, 107, 285, 
Rigid, 106 
Ring, 210, 288 
Rise, 230, 333 
River, 239, 146 
Road, 80 
Roast-meat, 317 
Rob, 336 
Robber, 246 
Roman, 93 
Room, 72, 256 
Rotherbeast, 151 
Rotten, 106 
Round, 107 
Ruin, 353 
Run, 199, 301 
Rash, 293 
Russian, 32, 93 

Sabre, 199 
Sack, 15 
Sad, 251, 218 
Saddle, 213 
Saddler, 213 
Saddness, 323 
SaU, 322 
Sailor, 18 
Sake, 266 
Sale, 276 
Salt, 6, 66, 264 
Salt meat, 264 
Salutary, 202 
Same, 21, 26, 273 
Sand, 343 
Satiated, 106 
Saturday, 438 
Save, 296 
Saxon, 252 
Saxony, 252 
Say, 84 

Scarcely, 130, 242 
Scholar, 155, 234 
Schold, 297, 307 
School, 260 
Schoolfellow, 342 



Scotchman, ^2 
Scrape, 291 
344 Sealing wax, 342 
Searching, 106 
Seat, 271 
Seated, 269 
Second, 44 
Secondly, 331 
Secret, 216, 270 
See, 65, 88, 98, 110, 

122 
Seed, 317 
Seek, 55, 159 
Seem, 291 
Seldom, 273 
Selfcomplacency, 260 
Sell, 84, 276 
Send, 63, 66, 122 
Send for, 78 
Senses, 295 
Servant, 17, 262,98 
Serve, 213, 317 
Serve up, 318 
Service, 212, 213 
Set, 277 
Set about, 326 
Set on fire, 102 
Set out, 102 
Seven, 34 
Seventeen, 37 
Seventh, 44 
Seventy, 37 
Several, 46, 49 
Severe, 333 
Shade, 330 
Shall, 110, 284, 269, 

272 
Shape, 254 
Share, 264 
Shave, 238 
She, 255 
Shed, 283 
Sheep, 15, 
Sheet, 160 
Shelter, 330 
Shine, 175 
Ship, 15 
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Shipwreck, 313, 314 

Shirt, 44 

Shoe, 9 

Shoemaker, 13 

Shoot, 200, 331 

Shop, 166 

Shore, 274 

Short, 106, 328, 330 

Shortly, 331 

Show, 98, 202, 297 

Shriek, 283 

Sheet, £76, 277, 298 

Sick, 101, 262 

Side, 145, 146,220, 311 

SUent, 346 

Silk, 256 

Silver, 10 

Since, 208, 209, 2G4, 

286, 289 
Sing, 265, 344 
Single, 205 
Sink, 57 
Sir, 6 
Sire, 329 
Sister, 255 
Sister-in-law, 262 
Sit, 150, 273 
Sit down, 269 
Six, 34 
Sixteen, 37 
Sixth, 44 
Sixty, 37 
Size, 214 
Skilful, 169 
Sky, 266 
Sleep, 183, 283 
Sleepy, 10, 176 
Slender, 106 
Slow, 224, 340 
Small, 28 
SmalLpox, 276 
Smell, 326 
Smile, 303 
Smoke, 98, 269 
Smooth, 106 
Snare, 291 
*^'now, 175 



Snuff, 98 

Snuff-box, 323 

So. 224 

So on, 322 

So so, 128 

So that, 187 ' 

Soap, 256, 317 

Society, 283 

Soft, 106, 282 

Soldier, 162 

Some, 17, 29, 30, 36, 

53, 256, 261 
Somebody, 17 
Something, 10 
Sometimes, 116 
Somewhere, 63 
Son, 49 

Son-in-law, 309 
Soon, 105, 183, 208 
Sooner, 274, 280 
Sore, 91 
Sorrow, 331 
Sorry, 251, 278 
Sort, 317 
Sound, 106 
Soup, 256 
Sour, 283 
Spain, 143 
Spanish, 92 . -n 
SpeiJc, 88, 120, I^ •> 
Species, 317 «fr 

Spectacles, 309 
Speech, 265 
Spell, 204, 212 
Spend, 127 
Spill, 246 
Spite, 335 
SpUt, 246 
Spoil, 213, 228 
Sport, 246 
Spot, 292 
Spring, 172, 293 
Squander, 212, 280 
Square, 74 
Stab, 199 
SUble, 101 
Stale, 10 



Stand, 246, 75 
State, 264 
Stay, 91, 245 
Steal, 142 
Step, 309, 265 
Step-daughter, 309 
Step-father, 309 
Step-mother, 309 
Step-son, 309 
Stick, 12, 277 
Still, 107, 150, 47 
Stingy, 107 
Stocking, 9 
Stomach, 261 
Stone, 8, 9, 317 
Stone-fruit, 317 
Stoop, 326 
Stop, 57, 340, 341 
Store-house, 72 
Stormy, 173 
Stove, 197 
Straight, 106, 346 
Straightways, 300 
Strained, 106 
Strange, 265, 347 
Stranger, 19, 41 
Strasburg, 217 
Straw-berry, 262 
Straw-hat, 330 
Stream, 239 
Street, 138, 256 
Strength, 295 
Strike, 336, 341 
Strive, 311 
Strong, 173 
Study, 92, 266 
Stuff, 206 
Stupid, 296 
Subject, 26^ 
SubUme, 332 
Substantives, declensioD 

of, 10, 14, 23, 254 
Succeed, 196 
Successor, 187 
Such, 36, 273, 281 
SuckUog, 160 
Suddenly, 261 
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Suffer, 292, 313 
Suffice, 321 
Sufficient, 321 
Sugar, 6 

Suit, 194, 195, 213 
Summer, J 35 
Sun, 166 
Sunday, 138 
Sunrise, 231 
Sunset, 231 
Sunshine, 175 
Sup, 158 
Superior, 107 
Superlative, 104 
Supper, 158 
Supposed, 312 
Surpass, 260 

urrender, 353 
Sweep, 66 
Sweet, 282 
Swim, 99, 292, 333 
Swing, 293 
Switzerland, 143 
Syrian, 93 

Table, 6 

Tailor, 10 

Take, 96, 131, 224 

Take away, 96 

Take off, 96, 119, 239 

Tale, 274 

Talker, 337 

Tall, 7 

Tame, 107 

Tart, 262 

Task, 155, 321 

Taste, 159, 228, 284, 304 

Tea 49 

Teach, 110, 123, 233 

Teacher, 155 

Tear, verb, 60, 230, 187 

Tear, subst., 283 

Tell, 84, 324 

Ten, 37 

Tender, 331 

Tenth. 44 

Terrible, 333 



Thaler, 44 

Thank, 50, 307, 286 

Than, 223, 274 

That,21,26, 119, 150 

The, 5, 349 

Theatre, 27 

Their, 7 

Themselves, 227 

Then, 138, 255, 330,270 

Thence, 134 

There, 63,146, 81, 128, 

274, 205, 196, 197 
Therefore, 330, 274 
Thereto, 130 
These, 26 
They, 138, 255 
Thief, 246, 302 
Thimble, 14 
Thing, 266 

Think,258,336,346,327 
Thirsty, 10, 176 
Third, 44 
Thirteen, 37 
Thirty, 37 

This, 19, 21, 119, 261 
Thither, 63 
Those, 26 
Thou, 78 
Thou' ., 344 
Thr ;ht, 336 
Tht osand, 37 
Thread, 9 
Three, 34 
Thrifty, 338, 341 
Throat, 91 
Through, 72, 126 
Throw, 201, 312, 331 
Throw away, 203, 284 
Thrust, 200 
Thunder, 175 
Thnnder-clap, 200 
Thunder-Strom, 333 
Thursday, 131 
Thus, 128, 330 
Thy, 7 
Thyself, 227 
Tie, 311, 312 



Tight, 80, 138 

Till, 116, 52 

Time, 52. 116 

Timid. 315 

Tire, 298 

Tired, 10, 331 

Title, 311 

To, 52, 72, 80, 240, 290, 

322 
Tobacco, 98 
To-day, 63 
Together, 298, 353 
Tolerably, 247, 337, 338 
To-morrow, 63 
Tongs, 326 
Tongue, 256 
Too, 100, 162, 300, 335 
Tooth, 91 
Tooth-ache, 91 
Tom, 120, 187 
Towards, 240, 314 
Town, 256 
Tradesman, 13 
Translate, 321 
Travel, 144 
Traveller, 265 
Tree, 12 

Trouble, 240, 310, 352 
True, 214, 326 
Truly, 284 
Trunk, 10 
Trust, 284 

Truth, 245, 267, 326 
Truthful, 326 
Try, 159, 311, 338 
Tuesday, 138 
Turk, 25 
Turkey, 143 
Turn, 344 
Twelve, 37 
Twentieth, 44 
Twenty, 37 
Twice, 116 
Two, 34 

Ugly, 7 
Umbrella, 14 
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Uncle, 155 
Uncleanliness, 267 
Uncommonly, 207 
Under, 126, 243 
Understand, 130, 316, 

325, 337 
Undertake, 336 
Undone, 292 
UndresQ, 239 
Unfortupate, 277 
Unhappy, 278 
Unkind, 292 
Unless, 312, 339 
Unlucky, 278 
Until 138, 274, 312, 80 
Up, 80, 145, 146 
Upon, 72, 74 
Use, 236, 279, 212, 352 
Used, 219, 337 
Useful. 279 
Useless, 279 
UsuaUy, 248 

Valet de chambre, 310 
Vanity, 260 
Variegated, 106 
Various, 36 
Veal, 223 

Verb, 327, put at the 
end, 92, 133, 197, 224 
Very, 107, 165 
Village, 205 
'^negar, 42 
Tiolent, 175, 329 
VioUn, 345 
Virtue, 350 
Visit, 292 
Viz, 322 
Voice, 265 
Volume, 44, 46 
Vowels, 2 • 

Wages, 155 
Wait, 242 



Wait for, 134 
Walk, 172, 219, 232 
Wander, 255 
Wanderer, 265 
Want, 56, 84, 88, 151, 

153 
Wanting, 341 
War, 155 
Ware, 262 
Ware-house, 72 
Warm, 56, 165. 237 
Was, 172. 186 
Wash, 81, 120 
Water, 30 
Watch, 323 
Way, 187, 80 
Way out, 347 
We, 40 

Wear, 280, 277 
Weary, 106 
Weather, 165 
Week, 261 
Weep, 300, 315 
Well, 78, 127, 289 
Well-behaving, 105 
Wet, 98, 129 
Wether, 15 
What, 11, 37 
When, 187, 63, 123 
Whence, 278, 137 
Where, 62, 99, 123 
Whether, 314 
Which, 7, 20, 26, 44, 256 
White, 143 
Whither, 62, 99 
Who, 15, 70, 106, 189 
Whole, 212, 210 
Wholesome, 202 
Wicked, 295 
Wife, 256, 317 
Wilhehnma, 280 
Will, 56, 110, 269, 272 
William, 137, 280 
Willmg, 56, 123 
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Willingly, 105, 162 

Wind, 131 

Wind up, 341 

Window, 75 

Windy, 173 

Wine, 30 

Winter, 135 

Wipe, 317 

Wisdom, 266 

Wish, 56, 93, 110, 139, 

351 

With, 60, 120 
Withdraw, 236 
Within, 333 
Without, 184, 272, 273, 

312, 343, 344, 345 
Woman, 254, 256, 260 
Wood, 8, 72 
Wooden, 9 
Word, 142, 84 
Work, 44, 53 
World, 219 
Worse, 104, 
Worst, 104 
Worth, 148, 240, 303 
Wretch, 296, 329 
Wretched, 226 
Write, 64, 122 
Wrong, 14, 279 

Year, 135 
Yellow, 143 
Yes, 6 

Yesterday, 115 
Yet, 47, 107, 349 
Yield, 293 
Yon, 6 

Young, 15, 105 
Your, 6, 7 
Yours, 12 
Yourself 227 
Youth, 13 

Zephyr, 283 
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1. 

With Seven Coloured MapSy strongly hound in leather. 

Price- 28. 6d. 

Kenny's School Geography, or Earth and Heayen, 
imprising the Boundaries, Population, History, Description, 
id principal Towns, Eivers, Mountains, &c., of the various 
ountricb of the ^yorld. NVith Exercises for examination at 
e end of each division; to which is added a Treatise on Astro- 
)my, with Problemsion the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. 

2. 
Lately pubHshedf strongly bound in cloth. Price 28. 

A Text Book of Elementary Chemistry, for the 

le of Schools and Junior Students. With numerous Illustra- 
Dus, Expeiiments, and Examination Questions, by J. P. BID- 
AKE, B. A., F.C.P., author of Physical Geography for Children. 



Strongly hound in clpth, Price Is. 6d. 

A First French Grammar, jn French and English, 
ith a collection of the most useful French Idioms, intended as 
I aid in using Dr. Ahn's celebrated First French Course, for 
e use of Schools and Junior Pupils. By J. B. FREDERIC, 
rofessor of Languages. 

4. 
Strongly hound in cloth, Piice 2s. 6d. 

The Story-Book of English History, from the 

arliest Times to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. 
r. GILES, Author of numerous Educational Works. 

5. 
Strongly hound in doth, Price 23. 6d. 

The Every-Day Book of Eiiowledge. a Collection 

Familiar and Useful Questions and Answers, on some Thou- 
nd Common-place Subjects. By the Rev. Dr. GILES, Author 
numerous Eaucational Works. 



LONDON : T. J. ALLMAN, 42, HOLBORN HILL. 
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In 12 NuMBKBS. Price 6d. each. 



PENCILLED DBAWINfi 

eSFT BOSKS. 



CONTENTS OF TOE NDMBER3. 



t L nea Peipendi 
and Horizontal. 

2 D agonal Iiutes. 

3 Curres 

5 To lage—Stema and 
B anches 

6 T ea 

7 P uresque Studies. 

Kos to 11 may also be hmi Interleaved iritli F!dn Di 
g p r at la p [ Number. 



8. Bustic Buildings — 
Elepientary. 

9. Bustic Buildings, &c. 

10. Landscapes — Ille- 
meutary. 

11, Landscape Oomposi- 



) reason wliy Drawing stiould 
mpanj tl -udimenLs of tcadinv and vrritina;. There 
ditioa or pursuit in life in nhicli tlic Art oi Craning 
at BOmc time or otiiei proTO of vuluo to thoie ekilkd 
'ithauL it, many taluable advantages and 0[>partuDiLica 
lost; cTen as a aouice of amusement and inatruclion 
en, it is invaluable. The cliiaf impediment in the waj 
infr tliia art liaa conuated in a groundkas aiippositiou, 
uld be tnugbt only with tbe aid of mastera, and in the 
ofobtaining eucb aa are competent at nil times, anii 

p cet wbere pupila are to be found — in tbeao striei d) 

a Capy Bookt aueli a teaeher will be found : for, witli 

aid tlian u peacil, ond the occaBional aupenision of an 

liild can in a Teiy abort period be made fiimiliar »itli 

d menla of Drawing, and acquire a fueility in ibe deliacn. 
miliar objects, such as in due Beoaon will enable him to 
m nature with luierable <!aae and accuracy, 
not be too much to aay, that if this method of teach- 
ing were universally adopted in our acboola, it nn'dd 

: ed with complete bucccbb. 




